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CHAPTER I. 



ALDEKBKOy K. 



"Thk floating clonda tbair 



EvBn in the nioCioDS of Iho Btonn, 
OiBca tlmt bIuII mould tLs muidon'a to 
Bj ailent aynipiitliy, 

TliQ ai&n of tniilniglit abaU be deaj 
To hex ; and nhe eboll lean her cur 
In uumf a Becrot place, 
WLara rivulola daava their wayward p 
And boanty, born of murmuring aonni 
ShiUl pB£B into bei fiice." 



About tMrtj miles south from Utica, in CGntral New 
fork, oil tke head waters of the Chenango Kiver, and at 
the head of the charming valley which follows the wind- 
ings of that stream in its picturesque course to the 
Susquehanna, Uea Hamilton, one of the most heauti- 
I ful interior villages of the State, and the seat of the 
I literary and theological inatitutiou known as Madison 
f "University. Hero the parents of Mrs. Emily C, Judson 
spent nearly the last twenty years of their lives ; here 
Mrs. Judson was married ; and hither she finally came back 
to die. Bordering Hamilton on the southeast, lies' the 
1 the broken and hiUy township of Brookfield ; to the 



southwest a considerable range of hiEs separates it from 
the neat and tliriving viEage of Eaton, four miles dis- 
tant. North of this latter place, in the same town, lien j 
the somewhat larger village of Morrisville. Northeast I 
of Morrisville is the small aettlement of Pratt's Hollow, 
or Prattsville ; Smithfield, with its pleasant village of 
Peterboro', joins it on the north ; and about ten miles 
west, on one of our .lovely little inland lakes, ia Cazen- 
ovia, the seat of a flourishing institution of learning, 
founded by the Methodists. These and many other vil- 
lages lying in Madison county, dot the surface of an , 
elevated and broken, but picturesq^uely diversified, and J 
not unfruitful region — a region where winter holds a 
long and rigorous sway, but which blooms into varied 
and most attractive loveliness under the balmy influence ■ 
of summer. 

About a mile and a half south of Eaton village, the 
road passes through a sequestered and narrow valley, 
where nestles in the hillside a small dwelling, known to 
the readers of Fanny Forester's sketches as Underbill 
Cottage. The road which, now winds at its foot formerly 
ran above it, so that the roof of the cottage scarcely rose 

I above its level, and you did in truth feel half disposed 
" to step from the road where you stood to the tip of the 
chimney," that peeped out from its verdurous shelter. 
For a description of the cottage as it was and is, I must 
send the reader to Misa Forester's faithful portraiture. 
Embosomed in trees and shrubbery, the clematis wreath- 
ing itself about the humble portico ; the wild vine and , 
the eglantine clambering over the windows and the roof ; 
the myrtle and the roses blending then green and fra^ 
grance, it amply justifies her description, and realizes our j 
ideal of a thoroughly rural i-csidonce. At some distance J 
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dow, througli the bottom of the valley, wound a Bmall 
streamlet, fringed with alders, ■while beyond rises a range 
of hills, covered partly with forests, partly with wild 
briars — the whole forming a Bceuo of romantic loveli- 
ness such as might have inspired thi3 pen that portrayed 
the scenery pf the Lady of the Lake. This spot — the 
cottage, the brook, the valley, the hills which embosom 
them — the pen of genius has consecrated to the world 
as Aldcrbrook. Some of the accessories to the picture, 
Emily, with a romancer's license, borrowed from the 
neighboring village of Morrisville, and her use of the 
term eti-etches over a somewhat fluctuating territory. 
But all the actual elements of the scene she has de- 
lineated with equal spirit and fidelity. 

I said the streamlet wound — not winds — through the 
valley beneath the cottage ; for that, within a few yeara, 
has become a thing of the past. The ruthless march of 
improvement has invaded these sacred precincts ;the 
clang of machinery breaks the stillness of the secluded 
valley ; its broad tributary espanse of water now rolls 
over the little brook and its fringe of green ; and Alder- 
brook, touched by the magic of genius, is "Aldcrbrook," 
indeed, stUI, and for ever — but it is alder-brook no longer, 
Thus does the remorseless touch of enterprise brush away 
the golden hues of the ideal. So it is to be ; and in 
an age when omnibusea thunder by the olive garden 
of Plato, when the steam-whistle startles the hoary cen- 
turies that look down from the summits of the Pyi'a- 
mids, and threatens the sacred solitudes of Olivet and 
Tabor, so humble a bit of romance as Alderbrook may 
not hope to escape unprofaned. But the true " liallowed 

Kond" of earth is in the human heart ; the consecrated 
ts of genius, driven from the dusty and noon-day 
■ 
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glare of the actual, live inviolate in the liannted realcaj 
the " dim, religious light" of the imagination. 

In tlie little cottage thus signalized, Emily Ohubbuck 
was — ^not bom ; hut in a small dwelling near hy, now 
no longer standing. But here she spent most of he* 
early childhood ; this she often afterward revisited, and 
ever cherished with peculiar affection ; and this, perhaps, 
beyond any other spot on earth, was endeared to her 
heart and her fancy hy the sacred associations of home. 
In the shade of those embowering trees she and he*" 
sistera played ; along that murmuring brook they v 
dered in childish glee ; and among thoso wild and ro 
mantio hills they learned to love nature in all her varied 
aspects of flullenneas and beauty. 

She was bom August 22, 1817, of poor, but repu- 
table parents, who removed to this region from New- 
Hampshire in 1816, when tlie country was compara- 
tively new. They had formerly been in comfortable 
circumstances, though never wealthy. Her father was 
a, man of more than ordinary intelligence ; but failed 
to combine with it mucTi of that practical shrewdnesB 
and energy so necessary to worldly prosperity. Tried by 
life's lower, material standard, his life was a failure ; 
tried by its higher, spiritual standard, it was a gratifying 
success, Emily's mother also was a woman of fine in- 
tellect, and endowed with much of that force of wUi j 
and practical sagacity in which her husband was d&-l 
ficient. Both, with all who knew them, were in char-T 
acter above any whisper of reproach. Beyond thesaB 
brief statements, Emily has spared her biographer the 
labor of an extended record. The following little sketc 
of her paronti^e and childhood, drawn up for her hun 
band, is too interesting to he withheld from the reader^ 
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What its details may be thought to lack in dignity will 
be more than made up by the light which they shed on 
the hidden springs of her character and destiay They 
strike to the inner heart of her biography, and show ns 
in what a school of suffering and self-denial God was 
fitting her for her life-work. They will be read with 
tearful interest by her admirers, and teach, we hope, 
to many youthful hearts lessons of thankful resignation 
and resolute purpose. 



CHAPTER II. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEE CHILDHOOD, 

" The roots how bitter I— yet the fruits are sweet 1" 

"Sorrows that are sorrows still, 
Lose the bitter taste of woe ; 
Nothing 's altogether ill 
In the griefe of long ago." 

NOTES OF MY EARLY LIFE, PREPARED PARTLY FROM MEMORY, AND PARTLY 
FROM LETTERS AND PAPERS. (FOR MY HUSBAND.) 

John Chubbuck was a native of Wales, though of 
English parentage. He emigrated to the American colo- 
nies somewhere about the year 1700. The vessel in 
which he sailed being wrecked off Nantucket, he landed 
and subsequently took up his permanent residence in 
that vicinity. His son Jonathan, born near Nantucket, 
was married to Hannah Marble, a worthy and pious 
woman, by whom he had several children. Among 
them was Simeon, my paternal grandfather. Simeon 
Chubbuck was born at Bridgewater, Massachusetts. • At 
the breaking out of hostilities between England and 
her colonies, he, though only sixteen years of age, en- 
listed as a volunteer in the colonial army, and continued 
in the service until peace was restored, and the army 
disbanded. He afterward married Lydia Pratt, a native 
of Bridgewater, by whom he had five sons and five 
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daughters. Charles, the second Bon, was born at Bed- 
ford, New Hampshire, March 3, 1780, 

James Eichards, the father of my maternal grand- 
father, was a native of England, and a diaaenter. His 
son Am OB married Catharine McCartney, whose father 
was an Irisliman, and her mother, Mary Bois, a French 
Huguenot. My maternal grandfather was also a boy- 
^oluntcer in the war of the Revolution, and a commis- 
loaed officer in the last war of the United States 
titli England. Lavinia Eichards, the eldest of the 
SiiiieeJi children of Amos and Catharine McCartney 
Eichards, was horn June I, 1785, at Qofffitown, New 
Hampshire. She was piously educated by an excellent 
lotlier, and at an early age united with the Presby- 
rian church. 
I Charles Chubbuck and Lavinia Eichards were married 
November 17, 1805, at Gofl'atown, New Hampshire. 
They subsequently removed to Eaton, Madison county. 
New York, where they arrived September 27, 181G. 
While on a visit preparatory to removal, my fatlier 
g^ed a hope in Christ, and was baptized May 19, 
1816, and my mother followed him in the same ordi- 
nance the ensuing Novemher. They brought with them 
to New York four children. 

Lavinia Eichards Chubbuck waa bom at Bedford, 
New Hampshire, September 28, 1806, and died at 
Pralt'a Hollow, New York, June 22, 1829, after a 
lingering ninesB of about five weeks. She evinced from 
childhood singular energy and strength of character, 
which qualities increased as trials thickened round her 
path, and through her last years of suffering her activity 

Kd cheerfulness never failed. She was converted and 
ptized at the commencement of her illness, and from 
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thftt time she daily grew in grace until the end of her 
life. Materials for a memoir (a journal, several poems, 
letters, etc.) were placed in the hand3 of the Bev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Kcndrick, who arranged them for the press, 
and left them at a publishing house, but they were 
never heard of afterward.** 

Benjamin Chubbuek was born at Bedford, New 
Hampshire, March 25, 1809, When about seven years 
of age he had an alarming attack of inflammation of the 
brain, from the effects of which he never fully recovered. 
His nervous system was permanently deranged, and 
of the mental qualities entirely suspended, while others 
remained in full and healthful operation. He was on 
this account a source of constant anxiety up to the time 
of his death, which toot place at the house of our 
mother's sister in Michigan, September 1, 1846. He left 
a wife and two children. 

Harriet Chubbuek was horn at Goffstown, New 
Hampshire, November 18, 1811, and died at Morris- 
ville, New York, December 6, 1831, She was very 
beautiful in person, and fascinating in manners, and for 
a time was the pride of the family. After her conver- 
sion, less than a year previous to her death, her natural 
gaiety was to a great extent enhdued ; and so beloved 
had she rendered herself, that her death, which was sud- 
den, threw a gloom over the whole community, and the 
funeral services were disturbed by sobbings from different 
parts of the house. Her mind was much exercised on 
the subject of missions ; and sJie once told me, in strict- 
confidence, tiiat she had consecrated herself solemnly to. 

* Lavinia and her younger aister Harriat arc beautirdlj' 
liy Itis. Judaon in iJie Bniall volume pntitlod " My Two Siatcre," written 
aftor her return from 
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bis cause — had made a vow which notliiog but death 
ctrald break. 

John Walker Chubbuck wna boni September 24, 1815, 

at Goffstown, New Hampshire, Ho learned tho bneinesB 

of printing at MomBvillo, New York, and afterward 

conducted nuwspapers at Hamilton and Cazenovoa. He 

removed to Milwaukee, Wisconsin Territory, in 1834, 

K where he established, in connection with another man, 

M newspaper which has since been permanent. While 

presiding there he was converted, and united with the 

Presbyterian church. 

Samh Catharine Chifbbuck was bom at Eaton, New 
York, October 25, 1816. She was baptized at Morria- 
Tille, April, 1840. 

William Wallace Chubbuck was bom at Eaton, New 
York, January 1, 1824. Ho learned i)rinting, but Laa 
devoted his life principally thus far to editing papers 
and to teaching. 

I waa the iii'th child, and the first bom out of New 
■■England. I waa born August 22, 1817, at Eaton, Madi- 
wn county, New York. I was an exceedingly delicate 
Kehild, and my mother waa often warned that she could 
"have me with her but a abort time." I remember being 
much petted and indulged during my first years (proba- 
bly on account of the fragility of my constitution), and 
also being several times prostrated for a week or more 
after a day's visit with my littlo cousins. The first event 
of any importance which I remember is the conversion 
mfii my BJater Laviuia, when I waa about seven years of 
My little cot waa in her room ; and as she grew 
niree after her baptism, the young membera of the 
hurch were in the habit of spending the night with 
^er, partly in tho clmractor of watchers, partly because 
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of a unity of interest and feeling. She and her visitors 
spent the greater part of the night in conversation and 
prayer, without any thought of disturbing so sound a 
sleeper as I seemed to be. I vas a silent, sometimes 
tearful listener when they talked; and when they prayed, 
I used to kneel down in my bed, and with hands clasped 
and heart uplifted, follow them through to the end. I 
can not recall my exercises with any degree of distinct- 
ness ; but I remember longing to go to heaven, and be 
with Christ ; some moments of ecstacy, and some of 
deep depression on account of my childish delinquencies. 
My sister used often to converse with me on religious 
subjects ; and I remember on one occasion her going to 
the next room and saying to my mother, " That child's 
talk is wonderful ! I believe, if there is a Christian 
in the world, she is one." For a moment I felt a deep 
thrill of joy, and then I became alarmed lest I should 
have deceived them. The effect was to make me reserved 
and cautious. 

April, 1828. Eemoved with my parents to Pratt's 
Hollow, a small village, where there was a woolen fac- 
.tory, and immediately commenced work at splicing rolls. 
We were at this time very poor, and did not know on 
one day what we should eat the next, otherwise I should 
not have been placed at such hard work. My parents, 
however, judiciously allowed me to spend half my wages 
(the whole was one dollar and twenty-five cents per week) 
as I thought proper ; and in this way, with numerous 
incentives to economy, I first learned the use of money. 
My principal recollections during this summer are of 
noise and filth, bleeding hands and aching feet, and a 
very sad heart. 



f December, 1828. The ice atopped the water-wheel, 
and the factory was closed for a few monthB. 

January, 1829. Entered the district school, and, I 
believe, a<!quitted myself to the satisfaction of every- 
body, my poor sick sister especially. She had taken 
great pains with my education while I was at work in 
the factory, though, as we worked twelve hours a day, 
and came home completely worn out with fatigue, I wiis 
not a very promising subject, 

March, 1829. The factory reopened, and I left school 
and returned to my old employment. 

May, 1829. It was some time in this month, but I 
do not recollect the day, that the cording- machine broke, 
and I had the afternoon to myself, I spent all my little 
stock of money in hiring a horse and wagon, and took 
poor Lavinia out driving. We spread a buffalo robe on 
a pretty, drj' knoll, and father carried her to it in his 
arms. I shall never forget how happy she was, nor how 
Kate and I almost buried her in violets and other wild 
spring flowers. It 'was the last time that she ever went 
ont. 

June 23, 1829. This was the day of poor Lavinia'a 

death. They released me from the factory four days on 

thia occasion, and 0, how long they seemed to me ! 

The first day she was in great agony, and I crept as 

aich out of the way as I could, and scarcely moved. 

! next day she rallied, and took some notice of me ; 

; the women (very many neighbors had come in) ap- 

ared just as busy and anxious as ever, and mother 
wept incessantly. Every thing appeared strange and 
unnatural about the house, and I thought it must be 

I pleasant for her. Siie kissed me, and toid me I must 
a good girl ; but her voico sounded hollow, and her 
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lipa were cold. I longed to do Bomething for her, 
remembermg her extreme fondnesB for flowers, I went t« 
a neighbor's and be^ed an apron fuU of rosea. When 
I returned the house was still as death. I entered her 
room ; tliey were kneeling around her bed, and no one 
took any notice of me. In a moment, however, she 
beckoned to me with her finger, and when I put tha 
flowers upon the bed she smiled. She tried again ta 
turn her eye upon rae, but it would not obey her wilL 
She tried to speak, but her lipa gave no sound. She lay- 
quietly a few momenta, then suddenly exclaimed, " Gloryt' 
glory ! my Father 1 Jcstib !" and never breathed again. 
She was buried at Eaton, being a member of the churok 
there. 

August, 1829. My health failed very perceptibly after' 
my sister's death, and at last mother called in a physi- 
cian. He said that I could not live where I was, but 
must have ray freedom and fresh air—- a home on a &rm, 
if possible. 

1828-9, I believe there was not a decidedly viciom 
person in the factory, and there were several, both 
and womeu, who were pious. Indeed, there was li 
coarseness and vulgarity among them than would be sup- 
posed, though they were certainly far from being the 
society one would select for a child. The girls wer^ 
most of them, great novel readers, and they used to lend 
their novels to me, first exacting a promise that I would 
not tell my mother and sister. When I had finished 
one I used to carry out the story, and imagine my fav- 
orite character going on, on — but it always would 
in death. Of what avail, then, was the beauty ? Of 
what use thg wealth and honor ? At other times, while 
at my work, I used to make a heroine of myselt M.f 
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^V Uncle Jonathan (who was lost twenty years before on a. 

" voyage to India) would come homo and make me an 
hciroBs ; or my face, whicli people used gometimea to 
praiee, would become bo beautiful as to bewitch the whole 
world ; or I ehould be a brilliant poetesB (my vereea 
were greatly admired by my brother and siBters), and 
my name would bo famous while the world stood. But 
nothing satisfied mo. Whatever I became, I should die 
and lose it all. Then common sense told mo that these 
great things were unattainable, and I would moderate my 
plans, and confine my wishes within narrower limits. 
But all ended in the same way ; dtaih would come at 
the end, and then, what good ? 

One day I took up a little, dingy, coarse newspaper 
—the Baptist Begister in its infancy— and my eye fell 
on the words : ' ' Little Maria lies by the side of her fond 
mother." I had read about the missionaries, and my 
Kster had told me respecting them ; I knew, therefore, 
at once, that the letter waa from Mr. Judson, and that 
ilia little daughter was dead. How I pitied his loneli- 
9 ! And then a new train of thought sprung up, 
and my mind expanded to a new kind of glory. No, 
thought I, though the Buimana should kill him, I wiH 
not pity him ; and I — yes, I will be a miasionary. After 
this I had my romantic Jrcams of mission life ; but 
they wei« of a different cast — of suffering, and toil, and 
pain ; and though they, like the others, ended in death, 
60mehijw death in such an employment came pleasantly. 
i.I read the "Pilgrim's Progress," and thought of the 
golden city ; then I read the Bible more, and novels 
ileas. 

November, 1829. Eemoved to a farm in the vicinity 
of MorrisviUc ; "Walker entered a printing-office in the 
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viEage ; and Harriet returaed from Conrtlond countj 
■where slie hud been spending half a year witli soma 
cousins. We suifered a great deal from cold this win- 
ter, thougli we had plenty of plain food. Indeed, we 
newer were reduced to hunger. But the house was large 
and unfinished, and the snow sometimeB drifted into it 
in heaps. We were unable to repair it, and the owner 
was unwilling. Father was absent nearly all the time, 
distributing newspapers ; and the severity of the winter 
BO affected his health that he could do but little when 
he was at home, Mother, Harriet, and I, were frequently 
compoiled to go out into the fields, and dig broken wood 
out of the snow, to keep ourselves from freezing. Cath- 
arine and I went to the district school as much as we 
cotdd. 

January, 1830. There was a revival of religion among 
the Methodists in the immediate neighhorhood, and one 
evening, at a meeting, ihose who wished the prayers of 
Christians were requested to rise. It was something new 
to me, and I trembled so that I shook the seat, and at- 
tracted considerable attention. A girl nest me whispered 
that I had better arise — she was sure she would if she 
felt as I did ; and a class-leader came and took me by 
the hand, so that I succeeded in getting upon my feet. 
After this I attended all the class-meetings, and thought 
it a great favor to get talked with and prayed for. 

February, 1830. A "three days' meeting" was com- 
menced by the Baptist church in Morrisville, and we 
all attended. The revival among the Methodists had 
previously prepared our minds, and Harriet, especi- 
ally, was deeply affected. This meeting was followed 
by a similar one in the Presbyterian church, not one 
hour of which was lost to HaiTiet and myself A 
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great many young persons were added to both churclics, 
among the most joyfol of whom was my sister Harriet, 
They baptized her, while I looked on almost broken- 
hearted. We joined two weekly bible-classea at the 
village (a mile distant), and attended all the meet^ 
ings we could hear of, walking when father was away. 
When he was at home, though ever so much fatigued 
and ill, he was too happy to see us interested in relig- 
ious things not to go with ua. I recollect feeling my- 
self very heart-heavy, because the revival had passed 
withoift ray being converted. I grew mopish and absent- 
minded, but still I did not relax my efforts. Indeed, I 
believe my solemn little face was almost ludicrously fa- 
miliar to worshipers of every denomination, for I remem- 
ber a Presbyterian once saying to me, as I was leaving 
the chapel, after having, as usual, asked prayers : 
""What ! this little girl not converted yet ! How do 
you suppose we can waste any more time in praying 
for you ?" 

March, 1830. Benjamin came home (he had been for 
five years in the employ of a farmer), and he and father 
commenced biiilding fences and other spring work. Our 
house had always, especially after Lavinia's conversion, 
been the resort of very pious people, and a favorite home 
for Hamilton students. We had now a large house, and 
they made it a place of frequent resort. I remember 
several whose society was very improving, "We were 
also well supplied with choice books, a luxury which, 
even in our deepest poverty, we never denied ourselves. 
For we had been taught front our cradles to consider 
knowledge, neit after rehgion, the most desirable thing, 
and were never allowed to associate with ignorant and 
Tulgar children. 
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April, 1830. CoTOmenced taking lessons in rhetori 
and natural philosophy of Miss L. W. F. C. F. also* 
volunteered to train me in Engliali compoBition, but she 
proved a dangerous teacher. She had read novels till 
her head was nearly turned, and had, moreover, imbibedw 
infidel Hentimcnta from a young man of better mioCT 
than morals, with whom she was too well pleased. Shtfl 
was, however, supposed to he a safe companion, and aM 
my health waa the principal thing that brought ub toj 
the farm, I was allowed to spend as much time witlta 
her as I pleased. She introduced me to Gibbon, and ■ 
Hume, and Tom Paine ; but more especially to Voltaire 
and Eousseali, whose style pleased her better. She read 
the French writers in the originals, though she had access . 
to translations. She was very insinuating, and I no) 
only loved her most sincerely, hut re-ally heheved her oQfli' 
of the wisest persons in. the world. I did not embrac* 
her sentiments, however, though I felt my confidence iij 
the Bible weakened, and lost, to a great extent, my r 
ligious impressions. Still I was constant iu my attend- 
ance upon divine worship, remained a member both o$i 
the Bihie-class and Sabhath-school, and, I think, nev^ 
neglected secret prayer. C. F. was a great admirer rf^ 
the misanthropic school of poetry ; Byron, especially^ 
she was always repeating, and used actually to rave ov^ 
Ills Manfred. When she mounted her stilts I alwayi 
trembled, for though fond of being with her, 1 still fea 
for her. She was seven or eight years older than I. 

November, 1830. Father's attempt at farming provodl 
as might have been expected, an entire failure, and fts 
want of a better place, he detennined to remove to tin 
village. He took a little old houae on the outskirts, th| 
poorest shelter we ever had, with only two rooms on tin 
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door, and a loft, to vMch we aecendcd by nicona of a 
ladder. We were not discouraged, however, but man- 
i^d to make the honse a little genteol, as well as tidy. 
Harriet and I used a turn-up bedstt-ad, Buirounded by 
pretty chintz curtains, and we made a jiarlor and dining- 
room of the room by day. Harriet had a kaa^k at 
twisting ribbons and fitting dresses, and she took in 
sewing ; Catharine and Wallace went to school ; and I 
got constant employment of a little Scotch weaver and 
thread-maker, at twisting thread. Benjamin returned to 
his old place, and Walker was still in the printing-office. 

April, 1831. A new academy had been erected in the 
village, and it now opened with about a hundred pupils. 
I was one of the first to attend. As soon as I came 
home at night, I used to sit down to sew with Harriet ; 
and it was a rule never to lay the work aside, until, ac- 
' ig to oiu- estimation, 1 bad earned enotigh to clear 
fl of the day — tuition, clothing, food, etc. I 

ive since thought that I was any thing but a help to 
jwor sister, as she always gave me the lightest and 

liest work. 

June, 1831. Were surprised by a visit from a maiden 
ier of my mother, an elegant, dashing, gaily-drcsaed 
TToman, who contrasted oddly enough with our homely 
house and furniture. Harriet and I estimated that the 
clothing and jewelry she carried in her two great trunks 
would purchase us as handsome a house as we wished. 
She was quiffl surprised to find us in sucli humble cir- 
cumstances, and wondered that we could be so happy. 
She told me a great deal of my mother as she was in 
former days, and frequently wept at the contrast. 

August, 1831. The first term of school closed, and I 

it no time in going into the employ of the tlircad- 
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maker. While standing alone in his house, turning m] 
little crank all day, I had. much time for reflection, and I 
now began to think more of the books C. F. had taughti 
me to read. If I was to he a miBsionary, -which voca* 
tion I had never lost sight of, I must understand how tq 
refute all those infidel arguments, and I now set ahou^ 
it with great earnestness. "When I was puzzled witlg 
any thing, I used to go to Harriet, or father, or some ofi 
our visitors ; and sometimes I startled them with my 
questions, which showed any thing but an orthodox traia 
of thought. I knew they were a little alarmed, but a 
I was constant in attending the meetings, and had he^e?( 
to he admitted into the more advanced Bihle-claaa, 
well as that of the youth, they were somewhat appease 
About this time, Walker purchased a share in a towfl 
library, and gave me the privilege of drawing one booj 
a week. The first thing I drew (for the hbrary v 
heterogeneous mass) was Paine's " Age of Reason." Th^ 
I pored over carefully, then took some notes, and ra* 
turned the book without any of the family's knowing th^ 
it had been in my possession. Father, however, difii 
covered my notes, and I remember that he looked pal^ 
and his hand trembled, when be showed them to i 
though I afterward partly succeeded in reassuring him., 

October, 1831. My parents concluded it would T 
impossible to spend the winter where we- were withoQ 
Buffering, and so we removed to a nice house, in a pleaS' 
ani part of the village, with the intention of taking acact* 
emy boarders. 

November, 1831. Aunt Jane, who left our house i 
<Tune to visit another sister in Michigan, returned, ai^ 
again spent a week with us. When she left for hg 
home in New Hampahire, father and mother accom 
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^^^^nnied lier about eighty miles, to visit a common friend. 
They had been gone only two or three days, when Har- 
riet remarked to me, one morning, "I am afraid I am 
going to be ill ; I never felt so strangely in my life." Aa 
she Bpoke, I observed that her eye glared wUdly and her 
cheeks were crimson. I took her hand, and it felt like 
fire. She snatched it away, laughing, and said, " Now 
don't be alarmed, child ; there is nothing the matter ;" 
and then she went on talking in a strain perfectly deliri- 
ous, I was alone in the house, and dared not leave her 
to call for help ; and for a few momenta I was almost 
stunned with terror, At last I succeeded in inducing 
her to put her feet into warm water, and drink some 
bitter herb tea ; hut before I got her into the bed I was 
immensely relieved by a call from her most intimate 
friend, M. G-. I immediately ran for the physician, who 
pronounced it a case of violent inflammatory fever. By 
the time my parents returned the fever had taken the 
typhoid form, but after a time it abated, and reasonable 
hopes were entertained of her recovery. She was thin, 
but her fine face was never before so spiritually beauti- 
ful, and she conversed most brilliantly, using the choicest 
language, and overflowing with poetical conceptions. 

December 6, Two or three days previous to this, the 
doctor had pronounced poor Harriet on the verge of the 
grave from pulmonary consumption ; and now we all 
knew that she was dying. Her reason was disturbed by 
the disease, though occasionally she would rally and 
sj>eak a rational word. M. G-. had never left her side 
from the morning when she called so opportunely, and 
now Harriet exhorted her, in the most glowing language, 

Eiain steadfast and meet her in heaven. She bade 
&rewell separately, but although her words breathed 
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of hope and trust, and she seemed full of Christ and 
heaven, she expressed herself, during most of the time, 
incoherently. At first she was in great agony, but grad- 
ually her sufferings abated, till we scarcely knew when 
she ceased to breathe. Her funeral sermon was -preached 
from a text chosen by herself — Eccles. xii. 1. 

January J 1832. We could not enjoy the privilege of 
quiet mourning, for a great number of boarders came in 
upon us ; so we took a maid, and I went to school. On 
Monday morning I used to arise at two o'clock, and do 
the washing for the family and boarders before nine ; on 
Thursday evening I did the ironing ; and Saturday, be- 
cause there was but half a day of school, we made bak- 
ing day. In this way, by Katy's help, we managed to 
get on with only one servant. I also took sewing of a 
mantua-maker close by, and so contrived to make good 
the time consumed in school. My class-mates had spent 
all their lives in school, and they now had plenty of 
leisure for study. They were also, all but one, older 
than myself, and I therefore found it a difficult task to 
keep up with them without robbing my sleeping hours. 
I seldom got any rest till one or two o'clock, and then 
I read French and solved mathematical problems in my 
sleep. 

Marcliy 1832. My health again failed under my ac- 
cumulated labors, and the physician was consulted. He 
said study disagreed with me, and I must leave school. 

April 1, 1832. Mother insisted on my giving up my 
studies, and hinted that I might make millinery a very 
lucrative business. I had considered it all very well to 
work in the factory, twist thread, and take in a little 
sewing now and then, as a means of help for the time 
being, because I could stop when I pleased. But to de- 
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J my life to making bonnets was not in accordiince 
nth my plana, and I rebelled moat decidedly. "But 
lat do yon intend to do ?" asked my raothur ; "here 
a are almost fifteen, and you can not go to school al- 
That waB time enongh, and I went away to 
At length I proposed attending school one year 
:, and preparing to be a teacher. But om boarders 
I proved less profitable than we anticipated; father 
. underbid, and 80 lost one mail route ; and 
I another year in scliool might kill me. I must 
ink of something else, 
B^^rz7 5, 1832. Mother spoke to Miss B. about taking 
J into her shop, and as I was already expert with the 
fedle, she was able to make very good terms. I cried 
I' night, 

f April 6. Went to Mr. B- ■, my Academy teacher, 

md after some awkward hesitation, ventured to ask if 
he thought me capable of teaching school. " Yc3," said 
he, " but you are not half big enough." He, however, 
BlTe me a recommendation, aud promised to keep the 
Btter secret. 

WApril 7. Told mother I wanted to make the F k's 

ffviEit, ■which she wa3 pleased to hear, as they lived on 
D. farm, and shti thought a little change would do me 
good. 

I April 8. Father carried me to the F Ifs before 

Idaet, a drive of about two miles. As soon as he 
i left me, I inquired if their school was engaged. It 
B ; but the J. district had not yet obtained a teacher, 
y thought, I took a short cut acrosa the lota, and 
a stood trembling in the presence of Mr, J. Ho was 
»ff-boned, i-ed-headed, sharp-looking man, in cow-hide 
I, and red flunnel shirt. " la your school engaged?" 
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I timidly inquired He turned his keen gray eye upon 
me, measuring me deliberately from head to foot, while 
I stood as tall as possible. I saw at once that it was 
not engaged, and that I stood a very poor chance of get- 
ting it. He asked several questions ; whistled when I 
told him my age ; said the school was a very difficult 
one, and finally promised to consult the other trustees 
and let me know in a week or two. I saw what it all 
meant, and went away mortified and heavy hearted. As 
soon as I gained the woods, 1 sat down and sobbed out- 
right. This relieved me, and after a little while I stood 
upon my feet again, with dry eyes, and a tolerably 
courageous heart. I went back, though with great 
shame-facedness, to Mr. J., and inquired the way across 
the woods to Mr. F.'s, which I reached soon after sunset. 
Here I found my old friend, 0. F., and others of the 
famUy, very glad to welcome me ; and without stating 
my errand, I went to bed, too tired and anxious to be 
companionable. 

April 9. Told 0. F. my errand, and she at once vol- 
unteered to go to the trustees with me and do what she 
could in my behalf. When we arrived at Mr. D.'s, she 
spoke of the Morrisville Academy, inquired if they knew 
the principal, Mr. B , and then presented my recom- 
mendation, which I had not ventured to show the day be- 
fore. Mr. D. was pleased, said he had heard of me, and 
did not know of any one whom he should like so well for 
a teacher. He hoped his colleagues had engaged no one, 
but did not know, as Mr. B. was the acting trustee. To 
Mr. B.'s we went, a frank, happy-looking young farmer, 
with a troop of children about him, and made known 
our errand. "Why, the scholars will be bigger than 
their teacher," was his first remark. " Here, An't, stand 
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|vp by the sclioolma'am, and see which is the tfiUest ; 
Aa't is the blackest, at any rate," he added, laughing. 
He would not make any definite engagement with m(i, but 
Baid I Blood as fair a chance as anybody, and he would 
tomo to the village next week and settle the matter. 
cfTou have got it," said C, as soon as wo wore out of 
5 house. I was not so sanguine, but I ivas too far 
I homo to think of going further, and so I had 
tothiug to do but to wait. 

] April 10, Left the F.'s, and without seeing the 

F ^k's again, walked home, a distance of three miles 

and a half 

April 14. Mr. B. made his appearance, and an- 
nounced to mother (much to her surprise and a little to 
her embarrassment), that ho had come to engage her 
daughter to teach school. We were told that they never 
paid over six shiUings (seventy-five cents) a week, besides 
boarding ; and though I could earn as much with the 
milliner, and far more at twisting thread, we were all 
<f happy in the arrangement. Mother had intended 
^tting me with Miss B. only for want of something 
fetter, and now she was highly pleased, particularly 
with the ability I had shown to help myself. 

May. On the first Monday in May father took me in 
his wagon to Nelson Corners. The school-house was a 
little brown building on the corner, all newly cleaned, 
and in good repair. About twenty children came, some 
clean, some pretty, some ugly, and all shy and noisy. I 

Kt through the day tolerably well, and after school went 
Mr. B.'b. I was to " board round," and so took my 
Bt week with the leading trustee. 
The first evening at Mr, B.'s passed off tolerably well ; 
4 I was very timid, and not very fond of visiting, and 
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I had neglected to provide myself with either work or 
books. The B.'s were not a reading people ; their whole 
library comprised only a Bible and Methodist hymn 
book, and there was not a newspaper about the house. 
I had been trained in habits of the severest industry, and 
before the end of the week was completely miserable. I 
had no congenial society, nothing to do, and I had in- 
tended, when I left home, to be absent six weeks. I was 
downright home-sick, and after the third day could 
neither eat nor sleep. On Saturday I closed my school 
at noon, and without taking leave of the B.'s, hurried 
away over the hills to Morrisville. I think there was no 
happier being on earth than I when I bounded into the 
old dining-room ; and I wept and laughed together all 
the evening. On Monday morning father carried me 
back in his wagon, and after that he came for me regu- 
larly every Saturday night, and left me at the school- 
house Monday morning. 

August, 1832. Closed my school and returned home. 
I had been much less industrious this summer than 
during any three months of my life heretofore ; had not 
been very conscientious in the discharge of religious 
duties, and began to like attention and praise. I had 
been partly under the influence of 0. F., and there were 
two other families of gay young people with whom I had 
been on terms of intimacy. I was happy, however, to 
be at home again, and none of the family seemed to 
remark any change in me. 

November, 1832. Entered the Academy again, sewing 
out of school hours as before. I began to think more of 
my personal appearance, and of intercourse with my 
fellow-students ; hence I advanced less rapidly in my 
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idies than formerly, though I still made very respecta- 
proficiency. 
Ja/tmary, 1833, A dancing-school was set up in the 
llage, and 1 became very anxious to attend. Walker 
»lunteered to break the matter to my father and mother, 
(md solicit their permission for me ; but without success. 
Thoy maintained that danciog was in no way essential 
the most accomplished education ; and that this step, 
not the first in a course of ruin, would, in all pi'oba- 
ity, exert a determining and permanent influence on 
ly character and habits. I could not understand their 
teasoning, and 1 had set my heart on attending the school, 
not because I cared in the least for dancing, but because 
other village girls went, and I wanted to be like 
Q. I believed what I had often heard and read about 
le usefulness of this accomplishment, and I knew that 
pleasing personal preBence,and elegance of manner were 
invaluable to a woman; I therefore used all ray powers of 
pereuaeion, and harped upon the subject so continually, 
it father lost ail patience, and commanded.me never to 
lude to it again in his presence. I now considered 
'self very ill-used, and thought that my father's oh- 
nacy stood directly in the way of my advancement. 
Fixing my eye on a single point, and thinking of nothing 
else, I behaved with more foolishness than would have 
m believed possible. I told mother that I thought 
had better get a hoarding-place in the village ; for, 
I had my own fortune to look after, I ought to bo 
llowed to follow ray own plana. She was exceedingly 
itresBed, and said she would much rather have me at- 
id the dancing-school than do so wild a thing. I 
ippose she talked with father ; for he came to my room 
le evening, and said he thought he had been unwise in 
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laying his commands upon me. He spoke most feelingly 
of having been able to do so little for his children, and 
of his strong desire to see them virtuous and respected ; 
and said I would one day learn that the village girls 
whom I wished to imitate were by no means the lady- 
like models that I supposed. He then removed every 
obstacle to my attending the dancing-school, and said 
that though he and my mother disapproved of it in 
their hearts, I should be subjected to no annoyance. I 
said but little, though I inwardly resolved that I would 
mver learn to dance, and never, while I lived, grieve my 
father and mother again. I think I have kept both of 
these resolutions — the first certainly. 



CHAPTER III. 
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"I looked to the wast, imd tlie boautlfu! Bky, 

"Which morning had donded, was doiided no more ; 
Eren tbue, I exclaimed, can a Heavonl; Eye 

Shed light on the Boul ths.t wia darlcenad before." 

Mrs. JtJDSOs's manuscript hero abruptly closefl, and 
my readers will regret with me its brevity, and that we 
have not the guidance of her pen, so simply, truthfully 
fascinating, amidst the deepening interest of her advanc- 
ing years. A sketch like this impresses us profoundly 
with the unsatisfactoriness of those second-hand details 
&om which the essence of biography — the interior life of 
its subject, baa escaped. Each human heart, could its 
deepest workings be unvailed, is a microcosm which en- 
compasses the whole essential life of humanity. The 
Bketch does its own philosophizing, yet we may spend a 
moment in gathering up its impressions. We detect 

;re already the germs of Emily's matured character, 
see under what influences it took its form and 

iBBOre. She was the child of adversity, Kind, affec- 

loate, intelligent, watchfully solicitous for the welfare 
of their children, her parents were not able to shield 
them from the ills of poverty, The light that surrounded 

lem was hterally " all from within," for little of ex- 
lal sunshine fell upon their "pathway. Emilv can 
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scarcely be said to have had a childhood — ^an experience 
of that happy season, exempt from forecasting thought 
and care, which, bird-like, carols away the passing hour, 
before the " shades of the prison-house begin to close'' 
upon the maturing spirit. Life early shut in upon her 
sternly, darkly, inexorably real. The brief inquiry in one 
of her letters, " How did I live ?" has a depth of mean- 
ing which the above little sketch abundantly illustrates. 
Yet, if she knew the bitterness of poverty, she was no 
stranger, in her early home, to the richer wealth of the 
intellect and the heart. The domestic affections and the 
domestic virtues — ^grace, sweetness, intelligence, piety, 
culture — clustered around that lowly fireside, and lent it 
attractions such as mere wealth could not shed over a 
palace.^ And amidst the hardships of her lot, we find in 
the youthful Emily essentially the same traits that 
marked her maturer years — thoughtfulness for those 
about her, an imselfish, almost prodigal generosity, and 
a shrinking sensitiveness united with a self-reliant will, 
and an almost masculine energy of action. Her expend- 
ing all her slowly treasured earnings in giving a drive 
to her invalid sister but anticipates the devotion which 
led her, in advance of the calculations of prudence, to 
provide for another sister's education, and to purchase 
a home for her parents ; and the spirit with which, when 
not yet fifteen, she planned and executed her purpose of 
obtaining a school, shows the romance of her character 
already deeply impregnated with that "sterner stuff" 
which fitted her for the high resolves and the patient 
sufferings of her later destiny. Already is foreshadowed 
the character in which genius and good sense, the imag- 
inative and the practical elements, were so harmoniously 
blended. 
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And finally, her sketch shows us how scanty were 
opportunities of education ; agamst how adverse 
influences she struggled up to literary eminence. Fow 
indeed of our successl'ul literary aspirants have been so 
little indebt^^d to the moulding hand of culture. She 
snatched its ulemeats from chance acquaintances ; from 
very imperfect schools ; from the scanty reniaina of a 
day Bpent in exhausting labor. But her perceptions 
were quick, her powers of acquisition rapid, and her 
tastoe instinctively delicate. A fuller education would 
have increased the range and depth of her mental action, 
but it may be almost doubted whether it would have 
improved its quahty. Her mind was of that ethereal 
, that delicacy of oi^anization, that scarcely 
the refinement of culture. This might have 
depth and body, but could scarcely have added 
and beauty to her mental movements. 
Mrs. Judson's sketch terminates with her fifteenth 
The course which the little girl had marked out 
ir herself she prosaciited with energy. In the summer 
of 1833 she opened a school in her native village, Morris- 
viilej which she continued until autumn. The following 
winter she spent at home, and in April, 1834, she com- 
menced teaching in Smithfield, a town lyiog immediately 
north of Morrisville. Her school continued until Sep- 
imber. This summer constituted an eventful epoch in 

life. 
The religious impressions which, as related in her 
itch, she had so long and deeply cherished, but which 
had been partially eft'aced, wore revived and deepened, 
resulting in a joyful religious hope, and a pwpose to 
inaocrate her life to the service of her Kedeemer. 
lether she dated her religious life from this period. 
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or regarded her preBent experience as but the iipapring^ I 
ing of a germ of faith previously implanted, is not en- I 
tirely clear, nor perhaps material. In a little collection 
of memoranda, she refers the origin of her hope in Christ 1 
to the year 1825, when sbo was but eight years old, am 
I think that in later life she incKned to regard herself as 
thus early the subject of a Bpiritual renewal. This, how- 
ever, does not appear in her sketch, nor is it intimated in 
a letter at this time stating her religious change. But 
her education had been ihorougbly Christian ; pious 
parents and sisters had vratcbed over her youthful devel- 
opment ; her religious sensibilities had ever been tender, 
and it must not surprise us, therefore, that it should be 
difficult to distinguish the precise period at which the , 
latent seed was quickened into spiritual life. At all | 
events, she now first ventured on a religious profession, 
and a letter dated May 2, 1834, announces, with all tha J 
glowing zeal of a convert, her new-found joy, and her J 
purpose of holy living. The letter, addressed to an J 
intimate friend, Miss M, L. Dawson, is written in a 1 
cramped and immature hand, and does not rise above I 
the common-places of religious diction, but its glow of 1 
pious feeling and earnestness of spirit are unmistakeable- u 

Perhaps you have heard, she writes, that I have learned, as J 
I trust, to love my God. O would that I could have your 1 
company 1 "Would that yon, too, could know the peace ther 
is in believing! Would that you would engage in this glor 
ooH canee in which my every feeling is enlinted, and for the J 
promotion of which my every future efl'ort, I hope, will bo ] 
made. I have loved you, Maria, as I never loved another 1 
humau being who was not bound to me by the ties of relation- J 
ship, and I shall never cease to love you till " the silver cord J 
be loosed, and the golden bowl broken." But the purpose of ] 
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my life is changed. Hitherto I hare lived for n 
n to live for God. 



I" TLen, in a Btrain of passionate earnestress, she ex- 
torts hex youthful companion to forsake the path of sin, 
ami become her partner in the joys of the Christian life. 
In July following she was baptized by the Kev. 
"William Dean, himself a native of Morrisville, and 
then under appointment as missionary to China, and 
became a membd of the Baptist church in Morrisville, 
e following extract of a. letter from Dr. Dean gives an 
jount of her baptism, and some brief earlier reminis- 



quite welcome to my ruemorica of Emily Clinbhnck, 
am able to record them. Soon after I rose to the 
lity of school-teaching, and " boarded roanJ," I was em- 
)jed in hor father's district for the winter of 1827, and was 
in in her father's family, and saw much of the timid little 
le-faced Emily, both in the family and in the school-room. 
ever appeared dutiful to her parents, cheerfal in her home 
.duties, and diligent and sacceasfnl in getting her lessons. I 
recollect to have been especially interested in finding one of 
her slender frame and sensitive temperament 80 Buccessful in. 
arithmetic. Accuracy characterized all her lessons, and pro- 
priety all her deportment. 

In the spring of 1834, before leaving the country, I had oc- 
don to baptize some dozen or fifteen young persons in my 
town, and Emily Chubbucfc was among the number. In 
iversaljon, during her serious impressions, she was not com- 
icstive, but in answer to questions gave clear views of sin, 
her sole trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ for salvation. 
reladng her Christian esperienco before the church, she dis- 
covered her accustomed coy manner, but gave satisfactory proof 
that she had been renewed by the spirit of God. 
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Not long before this event she had witnessed the death-bed 
triumphs of an elder sister, who had in her person presented 
a lovely example of piety. This sister had cherished a warm 
sympathy for a suffering world, and expressed a desire to go in 
person to teach the heathen. 

A new and nobler element was now wrought into 
Emily's character. A principle was implanted in the 
depths of her nature, which, though unobtrusive, shrink- 
ing, sometimes almost disowning itself, yet never lost its 
power over her, nor ceased to act as a controlling element 
in her subsequent career. Her religious character was 
indeed slow in maturing, and its development was re- 
tarded, perhaps, by her peculiarities of temperament and 
constitution. Thoroughly sincere in her religious pro- 
fession — ^as in all her professions — she shrunk with almost 
morbid aversion from any parading of her feelings, and 
chose rather to bury her convictions in the depths of 
her own bosom, than to hold out any appearances of 
piety which were not sustained by her conscious ex- 
perience. Her progress in piety was also checked by 
some peculiar internal struggles. From the first an in- 
explicable conviction dwelt upon her mind, that she 
was destined to a missionary life. " I have felt,'' she 
said, in conversation with an intimate pious friend, in 
1838, "ever since I read the memoir of Mrs. Ann H. 
Judson when I was a small child, that I must become a 
missionary. I fear it is but a childish fancy, and am 
making every effort to banish it from my mind ; yet the 
more I seek to divert my thoughts from it, the more un- 
happy I am." She never, she said at another time, 
heard a sermon preached, or opened her Bible to read, 
without feeling condemned, conscious that her Saviour's 
requirements were in direct antagonism to her cherished 
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mrposes — not so much of poreonal ease or ambitiou, as 
f ministering to the comfort of her parents, and secur- 
ing an education to her younger "brother and eister. 
Thus her tosom was the seat of a constant struggle — 
the heavenly and the eartMy duty coming into seem- 
ing collision — while her will and purposes were con- 
sciously not disciplined into harmony with her heavenly 
lling. 

Prom caueea like these, she declined from the fervor 
her first love and the entireness of her early con- 
■ation, and lived for a time without the deep spir- 
Gommunion and the inspiring hopes which are 
le privilege of the believer. Yet, if she shrunk timidly 
im the utterance of Christian emotion, if her joya 
were low, and her heavenward aspirations less intense, 
her life, in its larger compass and higher aims, rested 
firm foundation of rehgious principle. Her chosen 
le was with the people of God ; her daily walk was 
leietent and unimpeachable ; her occasional literary 
isions, and her first formal efforts in authorship, 
drew their chief iuspii'ation fi-om the Bible. Even her 
"Fanny Forester" sketches stood broadly distinguished, 
their pure and exalted moral tone, from much of the 
.ter literature with which they were accidentally 
and when, at length, "the hour and the 
lan" appeared that drew her forth to the reahzation of 
ber early missionary yearnings, the readiness with which 
her spirit expanded to the sublime enterprise, the en- 
lOfiiasm with which she entered into that great work of 
ig the nations, which had absorbed her husband's 
lea, prove how deep had been the work of moral 
,tion. 







CHAPTER IV. 

THE SCHOOL-TEACHEB. 

"I have made a changeful journey 

Up the hill of life since mom ; 
I have gathered flowers and blossoms, 

I've been pierced by many a thorn. 
But from out the core of sorrow 

I have plucked a jewel rare ; 
The strength which mortals gather ^ 

In their ceaseless strife with care/' ^ 

Emily was now fairly inducted into the mysteries of 
the "birch." The beauties of "boarding round/' of 
training regiments of literary aspirants, of all possible 
youthful sizes and ages, in the small, ill-constructed, 
ill-warmed, ill-ventilated school-houses of our rural and 
sparsely populated districts, I leave to the knowledge 
and fancy of my readers. But she pursued her employ- 
ment " with a will," and consequently with success. 

She closed her school in Smithfield in September. 
Allowing herself but a slight respite, she went in 
November to Nelson (the scene of her debut as a 
teacher) to instruct in a private family. But the 
severity of the winter, and the feebleness of her health, 
compelled her to cut short her engagement, and she 
returned home in February. She continued ill during 
the summer, and though her pen was not idle, she was 
imequal to any steady employment. In January her 
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liealtli Lad improved, and she ctitcred again the academy 
at Morriaville, After remaining one quarter as a pnpd, 
she was traosferred to the post of teacher, which she 
occupied until April of the year following. The in- 
tegrity of the family was now broken in upon by the 
removal of her brother Walker to Malwauiee, in Wis- 
consin, where he still resides, editing a paper, and a 
respected member of the Presbyterian church. His 
conversion stood connected, I think, with a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Dr. Judson a short time before 
Emily's marriage. This year also witnessed the mar- 
riage of her brother Benjamin. 

During the summer of 1837, Emily had charge of a 
school in Brookfield, where she presided over about an 
hnijdred pupils. Repairing thence almost immediately 
to nyracnse, she taught in this place until the fol- 
lowing April. There seems to have been need of 
licr utmost exertions. " Many family troubles during 
this winter" — tbus runs her Lrief record — "failure in 
stage-coach business ; the family removed to Hamil- 
ton, hut returned in the spring ; home lost ; horses, 
coaches, etc., seized and sold at auction." Such em- 
ergencies proved the genuine gold in Emily's charac- 
ter. When all seemed crashing round her, she stood 
and stru^led with unabated courage, cheered the de- 
sponding spirits of her parents, aided with hand and 
counsel at homo when aid was possible, and by her 
constant labora in school-teaching did all in her power 
to relieve the heavy burdens of the family. Her self- 
sacrificiug generosity overlooked entirely her individual 
comfort. Her unrelaxed effort was expended upon those 
^^^9 whom she owed her life, and whose failing health and 
^^IprtiaUy broken spirit caused them, to lean largely upon 
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her. Meantime her acknowledged ability as a teacher was 
securing an increased demand for her services. 

On closing her school in Syi'acuse, Emily went almost 
immediately to take charge of the public school in Ham- 
ilton. She, as usual, divided her time between teaching, 
studying, and writing. Her active temperament scarcely 
allowed her a moment's rest from some form of literary 
labor. Her evenings she now devoted to the study of 
Greek under the tuition of a student in the Theological 
Seminary, and her occasional hours were occupied in some 
little graceful elfusions in prose and verse, which adorned 
the columns of the village journal. She was now about 
twenty- one, and though ill health and care, and the irk- 
some labor of teaching the rudiments of knowledge to 
children, stood much in the way of her literary develop- 
ment, still she scattered about many gems of beautiful 
thought, though without having more than the faintest 
conception of the depth and the richness of the mii^e 
whence they were drawn. From a series of contribu- 
tions to the Hamilton village paper I select the follow- 



ing 



The midnight air is filled 
With rich-toned music, and its deep wild gush 
Sweeps strongly forth, and bids the earth to hush 

Its din — and it is stilled. 

Then with low whispering tone, 
Like the last sigh of a departed one 
That, all unmurmuring that his task is done, 

Breathes out his life alone, 

The soft sound floats along ; 
Or like a harp with one unbroken string. 
Which still its plaintive notes around may fling, 

Breathes forth this spirit song. 
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^^^B Now fainter than the eigli 

^^^ft Of the kst fxdeJ rosc'leaf when It fulls, 

^^^B Ab its departed eistcr softly calls, 
^^^K Tite low sweet strains move by. 

^^^^H And tbea again they burst 

^^^H Is rich, deep straitia of melody iintaiigbt, 

^^^^K Stirring the spirit's depths, and kindling thought ^^ 

^^^H Pure aa in Kden erst. ^H 

^^^K I may not read the spell ^| 

^^^^C Fiang on my soul, but I may feel its power, 

^^^^r And twine bright tboughts aronnd this hallowed honr, 
^^^^r Oti which alone to dwell. 

During Emily's residence at Hamilton, I believe, cer- 
tainly during this year, her miBaionary impulses gained 
such strength that she addressed a letter to Kev. Nathan- 
iel Kendricb, Pastor of the Baptist Church in Eaton 
(and theological professor in the iiiatitution at Hamilton), 
on the subject of devoting herself to a missionary life. 
The letter is unfortunately lost, and wo are deprived 
of its aid in estimating her religious life at this time. 
But the fact that though bound by so strong attacK- 
mentB to her home, she should have cherished this 
desire strongly enou^i to make it the subject of a 
formal communication, shows that her childish dream 
was passing into a sober reality, and that she had not 
proved faithless to her early vow of consecration. Dr. 
Kendi'iclr sympathizing entirely in her missionary zeal, 
yet advised her to await the openings of Providence. 
He, no doubt, saw objections to sending forth a girl 
^^^jO youug and delicate into the rude struggles and pri- 
^^Bttiona of a missiouary's life. Doubtless he judged 
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wisely ; yet little did he or any one dream what ** stuff 
for a heroine " tempered that fragile organism. 

Her visit home was saddened by painful remembrances 
— ^remembrances of the early dead — of the recently re- 
moved. " How can I write/' she says, as she sits down 
on Saturday evening to her solitary self-communings, 
" when those voices which have a kind of magic in them 
strike on my ear, while all the visions of other days 
dance before my eyes ? And then come thoughts of the 
absent. My brother, my own dear brother, why art 
thou away ? Come back and we will again be happy.** 

" And I again am home " — she continues, as the gush- 
ing tenderness of her spirit melts her prose into verse 
which gives an inkling of her heart history, and opens 
glimpses of the depths from which, under the inspira- 
tion of sanctified sorrow, welled up in later times strains 
of such soul-subduing pathos as " Sweet Mother" and 
"Angel Charlie/' We, of course, claim for this piece 
no such poetical merit : — 

STANZAS. 

August T, 1838. 

And I again am home ; — again I hear 

The thrilling tone of voices early loved ; 
And all I love on earth, but he^ are near. 

All whom I have so long and deeply proved : 
But he is absent — ah ! that he should roam ; 
It must not, must not be — Brother, come home. 

Come to the hearts that love thee — come and bless 

The fleeting moments of a motherh life ; 
To her fond love what is the world's caress ? 

What its ambitious hopes ? its maddening strife ? 
What seek'st thou there that thou alone shouldst roam 
From those that love thee ? Brother, come, come home. 




i Come, for thy atre awaits thee — though he's shrunt 

From the proud world since Heaven has bowed his head, 

L Of sorrow's bitter cup has deeply drunt, 

And looks upon this life with, almost dread, 
■e, brother, Ihou art not forgot; 

r Though hope, though peace be gone, yet love is not. 

(Come to a sister's arms — thou'rt ahnost all 
Her heart may cling to in this sunless day; 

1 let tby hand remove this fearful pall, 

Which wraps her heart while thon dost thus delay. 
D gaze no longer on Fame's rainbow dome ; 

B'Cheat not thyself with meteors — come, come home. 

We've nanght but hcaria to offer — but there's there 
A depth of richness thou haat long since proved ; 

Our web of life is datily dyed with care; 

But shrink thou not, thou'rt e'en more deeply loved 

Than when the stream of life unruffled flowed. 

And hope our pathway with bright visions strewed. 



I Then come to us, >tia but a little hour 
) Tbat we may spend in this dark wodd of woe ; 
Let us together cling — a sister's dower 

Is but her brother's heart — and thine, we know, 
la all our own — then why, why dost thou roam J 
Wa wait thee, deeming thou wilt soon Eome home. 

I J)iiriiig all these years nothing could represB tlie 

pio^rant activity of Emily's intellect, nor keep her from 

utant exercises in compositLon. To write was a necea- 

Ity of her nature, and she lavished her effusions upon 

e village journals and upon her port-folio with a prodi- 

ility which might well justify high anticipations of her 
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future ; and this especially as these effusions were not 
the products of school training, but the spontaneous 
outgushings which the want of such a training could not 
repress. Their defects sprung from the necessary super- 
ficialness of youth, from the fact that time and experi- 
ence had not yet developed the deeper elements of her 
character. 

On leaving Hamilton, she opened a school in the 
academy building at Morrisville, to which her reputa- 
tion attracted many pupils. While teaching, she still 
strove to supply the deficiencies of her. education, and 
now took private lessons in mathematics with Eev. Mr. 
Eeed, for a short time resident in Morrisville. With one 
of his sisters she formed a very close intimacy ; and sev- 
eral letters to Miss Eeed, while not otherwise remarkable, 
display an intensity of affection such as belongs not to an 
ordinary character. Her timid, and even "cold exterior, 
vailed a keen sensibility, and a passionate, almost morbid 
craving for sympathy and love. The tendency to bury 
her whole nature in a single absorbing friendship, of 
course diminished with her maturing character and ex- 
perience ; but though taking a more subdued form, her 
attachments were always ardent and engrossing. 

In March of 1839 the troubles of the family reached 
their crisis. To crown all, her mother fell dangerously 
ill of a brain fever, followed by inflammation of the 
lungs. Emily was compelled to close her school for a 
few weeks, and her own health was so sadly shattered 
that she was scarcely adequate to its duties. But tem- 
poral afflictions were compensated by spiritual mercies. 
Her only remaining sister, Catharine, was baptized into 
the fellowship of the Morrisville church, thus making two 
sisters rejoicing with the church triumphant, and two 



still struggling in CKristian hope with the burdeu of tlio 
flesh. 

She now renewed her long slumbering correspondence 

with her early fiiend Miss Dawaon, Her letters to her 

ifterward Mrs. Bates) are marked lees by intensity 

paBsion, by the surrender of the whole soul to an 

ling attachment, than her earlier ones; and, on 

other hand, are tinged with a slightly sentimental- 

ig tendency, of which nearly every veafcige was swept 

later con-espondence. She was in a tran- 

:on period. Childhood was passed ; the woman was 

■t yet developed. The following, from her reply to 

Dawson, shows her estimate of the discipline she 

indergoing, and of the sterner elements which had 

jn wrought into her character. Doubtloaa her mental 

lyBiB partially missed its mark. There was more of 

the poetry of life" about her now than formerly, though 

for the moment latent. The ex([EiRite nonsense of the 

poet, that 

HeavED lies about us in our infancy, 

IS no more true of her than of others. A rich, warm, 

ilden nature — tender, energetic, paBsionate, romantic — 

fall of the Busccptibilitiea of love and the capacities of 

heroism, was gathering its unconscious elements within 

But hers was still the chiysalis state, and the 

:nged being of light and beauty had not fully emerged. 

'e need, however, make but slight allowance, either in 

poetry or prose, for that affectation of sorrow, that 

ly sentimentalizing grief, iu which youthful poeta 

letter- writers are so liable to indulge. She had little 

lion to framo visions of imaginary suffering. Life 

been with her too intensely rea! — care, often deepen- 
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ing into sorrow, too close a companion, to leave much 
leisure or occasion for the luxury of fictitious woe. 

TO MISS M. L. DAWSON. 

MoEsisTiLLS, September 5th, 1889. 

My Dear Maria, — 

I am alone to-day — all, all alone, for the first hour since I 
received your dear, kind letter; so I hasten to improve the pre- 
cious moment. I am exceedingly happy just now. Maria^ has not 
forgotten me. We are friends again — old, tried friends ; we "will 
meet and kiss, and the past with its years of alienation shall be 
buried in oblivion. 

Maria, I will tell you the truth ; Emily is changed. You 
would not recognize, I presume, either her face or her charac- 
ter. But her heart remains the same. Years could not 
change that, save, perhaps, to call up some deeper feeling, 
to unseal some hitherto undiscovered fountain. I have said 
that I am changed. You could hardly suppose that years 
would make no alteration, and I think that I should even look 
for some changes in your own dear self. I am not diffident and 
shrinking as I used to be, but perhaps approaching too much 
the other extreme. The world has given me some heavy 
brushes ; disappointment has cast a shadow over my path ; ex- 
pectation has been often marred and hope withered ; the trials 
of life have distilled their bitterness ; care spread out its per- 
plexities; and all this has served to nerve up my spirits to 
greater strength, and add iron to my nature. There is but 
little of the poetry of life about me now ; little of the bright^ 
rich coloring of a warm imagination. In short, I am a plain 
matter of fact little body, somewhat stern and " quite too posi- 
tive for a maiden," as the quaker said. The neighborhood calls 
me proud ; my mother, rough ; my sister, coarse ; my brother, 
old maidish, and my dear good father, rather too decided for a 
girl, 1 have said this much of myself that you may know what 
it means, and that it is really I that write, should you happen to 
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i somelliing in my letters ibat doea not fdly coincide with 
yonr former ideas of Emily. What an egotist I am ! But then 
I have nothing else to talk about; yoo, of coarse, do not care 
to hear the nena. ....... 

In October declining health compelled her to close her 
Bchool. In a congratulatory letter to Miss Dawson (Mrs. 
Bates) on her marriage, she widtes thus ; — 

Although, I believe, somewhat my janior, Maria, yet your 
heart is older, and haa teamed a lesson in which mine can not 
sympathize ; yet be assured I shall ever bo iDtereat«d in yonr 
welfare, and should the "dark hour" ever come, in Emilj you 
will find a faithful friend, and, Maria, Chen she will know 
how to sympathize. She ia well inatnict«d in the lore of care 
and trouble, for the hand of the world has touched not lightly. 
Sometimes in the hour of'trouble and anxiety, when obliged 
to wear a smile to cheer my mother and sister, I have longed for 
some loved bosom on which to rest my aching head, and pour 
out the pent up anguish of my heart. .... 

Talking of "rhyme," I will give you a little, if yon will eicuse 
the " reason." I profess no proficiency in that : ■ 



'Tis past, that thoughtlessness of care — 
Bright girlhood's gift is thine no moi 

And though a smile thy lips yet wear. 
It seems not glsdaome, as of yoro. 

Thou may'at not be a girl again. 
That fascinating, foolish thing ; 

Bestless and joyous, light and vain. 
Free as the wild bird on the wing. 

Tline is a new and holy tie, 

Bound with a sacred, solemn trast, 
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To live, and live all lovingly ; 

To die, and mingle dust with dust. 

Yet say not, dearest, we must part ; 

For, while new ties with old ones blend, 
Though other loved' ones claim thy heart, 

Thou'lt not forget thine early friend. 

. . . Come and visit me, Maria, come. I have four rose- 
buds, and you must see them ere they blossom ; for they are 
like your own hopes in this wilderness of life, flinging a glad 
promise over the darkness of the coming winter. 

In January, Emily again took charge of a school in 
Prattsville. This seems to have been a place to her of 
some literary significance. In its factory " Grace Lin- 
den.'' was probably born ; its school-house, if we may 
judge from the following fragment of a letter to Mrs. 
Bates, gave birth to " Lilias Fane" : — 

The evening I saw you at C , safely landed us at Morris- 

ville, at a not very late hour. The next day I received an 
invitation to take a school in Pratt's Hollow, and accepted it 
without hesitation. Behold me then the Monday morning 
after, at the head of a little regiment of wild cats. Oh, don't 
mention it, don't. I am as sick of my bargain as — (pardon the 
comparison, but it will out) — any Benedict in Christendom. 
I am duly constituted sovereign of a company of fifty wild 
horses " which may not be tamed." Oh, Maria, Maria, pity 
me. But the half has not yet been told you. Immediately 
after coming here, I caught a severe cold, and have ever since 
been afflicted with something like inflammation in the eyes, so 
that I have been obliged to keep them bandaged, save in 
school hours. This evening is the first time I have ventured 
to take the bandage ofl", and I may rue it. My school is al- 
most ungovernable. They have dismissed their former teacher — 
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Wva experienced one — a. married man, and it seems a. hopeless 
■task to attempt a reformation ninong tlieni. I receive tlireo 
f. dollara per week, and board. 

As might be expected from the above, her winter 
labors proved again too severe for her, and she closed 
her school in March in a miserable state of health, 
from which she did not rally through the summer. In 
September, however, she contemplated retorning to her 
destiny. Cazenovia, Syracuse, and other places were 

—■under deUberation ; meanwhile in a letter to her friend 

ndie thus unboeoma hersolf : — 



^^^f this is a ead worM, where we Tnnst hope aad weep, then hope 
again, and find even that in vain. I have spent the day alone, and 
I have almost felt as though I was aloue in the world. And now, 
Haria dear, my heart as it is. I love my friends, and am grateful 
to them for regarding me; but I would have them a^(oy«(Aer mine. 
there is a fearful sense of loneliness comes over me when I think 
that none among my numerous friends love me as I would be 
loved ; that I love no one with all the strength and capability 
of my nature. I would lay down my heart at a mortal shrine, 
and be, next to God, the supreme object of affection. . . . 

Wedneiday, September 9, P. M. I have been making em- 
broidered butterflies and needle-boots mitil I begin to think it 
boibII business for such a "big girl;" so I have taken my pen to 

^^^tell you how much happier I am to-day than I was yesterday — 

^^^Buppier, because I will be. 

k 



Happy, happy 1 Earth is gay ; 
Life is but a sunny day. 
Lightly, lightly flit along, 
Child of sunshine and of song ; 
Happy, happy, earth is gay, 
Life is but a sunny day. 
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If perchance a cloud arise, 
Darkly shadowing o'er thy skies, 
Heed it not 'twill soon depart ; 
Bar all sadness from thy heart. 
Happy, happy, earth is gay. 

Life is but a sunny day. 

« 

Drink the cup and wear the chain, 
But let them weave their spell in vain ; 
Lightly, lightly let them press 
On thy heart of happiness. 
Happy, happy, earth is gay, 
Life is but a sunny day. 



CHAPTER V. 



" Thino flvery fnooy eeoms to borrow 
A sunlight from tby cliililiBli yean, 
itaklag a goldeu cloail of aorrov, 
A hope-lit ruinbow oat of teuis." 

Phovidence, meantime, was ordering an unlooked-for 
1 grateful change in Misa Chubbuck's destiny. To- 
i the close of tlie summer term of tJie Utica Female 
■Beminary, Miss Allen of Momaville, one of its best 
inpils, and a warm friend of Emily, laid before the prin- 
r^pal, Miss Urania E. Sheldon, the subject of her ad- 
misaion to its privileges. The proposition was, that she 
should be allowed to spend two or three years in pur- 
suing higher studies in the school, and subsequently 
make payment when she should become established aa 
a teacher. Similar favors had been already extended 
by Miss Sheldon, acting conjointly with her sister, Miss 
Cynthia, to many young ladiea, who were now filling im- 
portant posts as teachers in different sections of the 
country. The application was successful. Interested 
in what tliey were told of Emily's talents and energy, 
they invited her to the Seminary, with the assurance 
that, if circumstances favoreJ, she should complete her 
iducation there without present charge, and otherwise 
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should receive gratuitous instruction for a single teno. 
The proposal waa gladly accepted, and tLe next term ' 
found her an inmate of the institution, pursuing French, • 
mathematicH, drawing, etc. 

How grateful the change the reader will readily antici- | 
pate. Hitherto, as far aa domestic obligationa and a ( 
state of health ever trembling on the verge of illness i 
allowed, she had been struggling to ete out her scanty I 
means, and those of the family, by officiating as the mis- ( 
tresa of a country school. Whatever the benefits of this ' 
employment — aad its discipline was, in many respects, 
salutary — yet she had to submit to much that sorely 
tried her sensitive spirit, while the drudgery was often 
well nigh greater than she could hear. Pegasus in the 
harness of the boor waa a fitting symbol of her deli- 
cate, ethereal nature in the rude companionship which ■ i 
she often encountered. From all this she was nowfreed, 
and the change, though it did not exempt her from the j 
need of strenuous exertion (for it was not to be strictly I 
a lucrative one), brought her into a congenial atmosphere, 
and gave her a permanent place with sympathizing oom- 
paniouB. The Seminary, pleasantly situated in the hand- 
some city of XJtica, had attained a high reputation under 
the management of the Misses Sheldon, Miss Urania being 
the principal, and Miss Cynthia having charge of the ex- 
ecutive and financial departments. Theii- venerable pa- | 
rents, whom to know was to love and reverence as patterns i 
of every natural and Christian virtue, were at the head of J 
the household. With them, besides the Misses Sheldon, i 
resided an elder, widowed daughter, Mrs. Anable, with J 
her son, Courtland, and several daughters. One of these, 
Anna Maria, near Emily's own age, was yet to bt 
her bosom companion. They were a fanuly*of rare ex- 
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toence., and eminently qualified for the high charge which 
ley had undertake n~weil fitted to meet the demands 
la nature like Emily's; able to appreciate hor endow- 
Knts of mind and character ; to detect the rare gem 
Concealed beneath her shrinking exterior ; and, though 
not wealthy, endowed with a large-hearted bcneTOlence 
which evinced itself in the most affectionate interest in 
all her concerns. Counsel, sympathy, encouragement to 
that career of letters for which she soon displayed her 
capacity, were aU here. They took her into their inmost 
circle, and gave a home to her heart as well aa to her 
person. To the elder members of the family she ever 
afterward looked up with the grateful reverence of a 
child ; to the younger ones she became aa a sister ; and 
the unfaltering affection of all followed her through her 
years of exile and of widowhood down to the gates of the 
grave. 

The following extract of a letter from Miss Anable to 
.Dr. E. W. Griswoldj gives a glimpse of her appearance 
i this time : 



f [ remember well her first appearance ia Utica aa a pupil. 

1 trail, slender creature, shrinking with nervous tim- 

Ry ftom observation ; yet her quiet demeanor, noiBeleaa step, 

W voice, earnest and observant g-lancu of the eye, awakened Sit 

pe interest and attention. Her mind soon began to exert a 

st bat powerful influence in the suliool, as miglit be seen from 

i little coterie of young admirers and friends wlio woukl often 

mble in her room to discuss tlie literature of the day, or, 

la often, the occurrences of passing interest in the instita- 

Miss Chnbbiick had a heart full of sympatJiy, and "no 

nf waa too causeless, no source of annoyance too slight,for 

f not to endeavor to remove them. She therefore soon be- 

a favorite with tlio younger, as witli the olilor an<I more 
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appreciative scholars. Her advice was asked, her opinions 
sought, and her taste consulted. Many things illustrative of 
her influence over the young at this time crowd upon my 
memory, but I have no leisure at present to write them more 
fully. 

Emily thus fully justified her friend's commendatioil 
and the anticipations with which she had been admitted 
into the Seminary. As a scholar she at once put herself 
into the very first rank, mastering with -ease the most 
difficult studies. Indeed, her masculine intellect always 
delighted in grappling with abstruse problems. As a 
writer she distinguished herself even more, both by the 
easy elegance of her prose style, and her graceful facility 
in versification. True, the depths of her nature had not 
been yet sufficiently stirred to reach the deeper fountains 
of her poetic power. Larger experiences, richer joys, 
keener sorrows, were to evoke from her spirit its noblest 
harmonies. The following to Mrs. Bates gives an ink- 
ling of her situation : — 

Utica, December 8rl840. 

My own Maria Dear, — 

I wrote you last week, but as the letter remains in hand 
yet, and upon a review I find a very strong tinge of sadness 
about it, I have concluded to write again, lest you should think 
me tres-miserable, when, on the contrary, I am tres-keureuse. 
O, Maria, this is a happy, happy place, and Miss Sheldon I love 
dearly. 

In my other letter, dear Maria, I talked to you a great deal 
about our childhood's days, when you were such a bright, 
bifsy " humming-bird," and I your shadow ; but as I feel now I 
can not mourn over them. I have been with Miss Sheldon to- 
night, and she is the dearest comforter in the world, and makes 
me believe that all will be right with me yet. My health is 
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I lunch better than it was lastsnmmer, and my epiritfl rise in pro- 
portion, except when — n' imporle. I aball not tqlk of that n 
But, O, wlien I sit down alone, and in my selfislm 
there is no woe like mine, then, Maria, I want you by, 

Maria, I have liaif a mind to consult you concerning a scheme 
. which I broached to Miaa Sheldon the other day, I have al- 
I ways shrunk from doing any thing in a public capacity, and 
^that has added a great deal to my school-teaching troubles, 
K^ut 0, necessity! necessity 1 Did you ever think of such a 
■thing as selling brains for money! And then, such brains as 
Do you think I could prepare for the press a small 
volume of poems that would produce the desired — I must speak 
it — cash? 

I wish, Maria, you could see Miss Sheldon, you would so love 

her. My love for her I sometimes tliint is almost idolatry. 

She makes every one happy about her, and the school is more 

like a happy family than any thing else. Perhaps you already 

^^^^ know tliat her father's family are here, and they are all so good 

^^^tuid kind to us girls that we Look npon thora as parents and 

^^^^Pelder sisters. I sometimes thin3c of home, and then I want to 

^^^Ht>e with my parents and dear Kato; I sometimes think, too, of 

^^^Bilhe past — a few past years. O Maiio, how did I live ! 

^^^H Yours truly, 

H^ • 



E. E. Chubb ucK. 



The tflrni closed in December. The experiment had 
iJ)e6ii tried, and of cotirse with the only result posHible 
' for one of her capacity. She returned in January with 
aasurauces of support, so far as her hoard and instruc- 
tion were concumod, and with brightening hopes. At 
-the suggestion, or rather urgent advice of Miss Sheldon 
a to employ her intervals from school duties in 
riting for the proas, the prospect of puhUshing a vol- 
i of poems hinted at in the preceding letter, being 
Sabandoiied. Her articles scattered through the newspa- 
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pers liad been moBtly anonymotia, and all witliont a 
thought of remuneration. She shrunk now from appear- 
ing before the public ; and the first suggestion of making 
tlie Muses venal, of transmuting Helicon into Pactolua, 
Btruck her almost as desecrating the gift of genius, much 
aa the contemplation of "Apollo's venal son" horrified the 
youthful enthusiasm of Lord Byron. But Emily, like 
, got over thia virgin weakness, as she ought, find- 
ing that romance and sensibility, though a beautiful 
fringe for life, will not answer for its web. Genius must 
eat as well as dream ; and they who enrich the world 
with their high spiritual creations, must not disdain 
ite vulgar material returns. And ordinarily they do 
not. Experience and necessity are stem teachers, and 
tread ruthlessly on sensitive nerves. In their school 
Emily had learned many a bitter lesson. Taking coun- 
\ sel of necessity and of her excellent friends, the Misaea 

I Sheldon, she commenced writing a small book for chil- 
dren. " Charles Linn, or how to observe the G-olden 
Bule," was begun in January and finished in March fol- 
lowing. Through the kindness of Mr. Hawley, member 
of a book-seUing firm in Utica, it was accepted and put 
to press by Messrs. Dayton & Saston of New York city. 
It was issued in July, and Emily was bodily — spiritually 
rather, before the public. 
Written aa was " Charles Linn" within the space of 
three months, in hours abstracted from heavy school du- 
ties, and frequent attacks of illneaa, it showed no slight 
fecility in composition. It has the faults of inexperi- 
ence. The story is not very skillfully planned ; charac- 
ters are transformed with unnatural rapidity ; and the 
language of vulgar life is, perhaps, used a Uttle too fi'eely. 
But its moral is excellent ; it sparkles with many flashes 
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"AUTnOU-LAND. 

Kof genius ; it is not for a moment dull ; and it displays 
■tnach of fiat grace of style, and descriptive and dramatic 
■ power which afterward won for her so brilliant a repu- 
I tation. It was favorably and even flatteringly received by 
T the circle whom so unpretending a hook would naturally 
I reach, and authorized sanguine hopes of yet higher sue- 



In April Emily was appointed assistant instructor in 
the department of EngHah composition. For this service 
she was well fitted. The creative and the critical faculty 
differ so widely that the power to write well does not 
always argue a corresponding capacity to jiidgo the pro- 
ductions of others. Bomo have much constnictive, but 
little analytical talent ; they can put together, but can 
not take apart ; can create, but can not criticize. The 
emotional and imaginative elements predominate over 
the intellectual. This ia likely to be eminently true of 
woman, partly from her more sensitive organization, 
partly from the prevailing character of her culture. 
Emily combined with her highly enthusiaBtic and poetic 
temperament, a clear eye and a keen analytical judg- 
ment. With a woman's quickness and delicacy of feel- 
ing she united a robust and masculine understanding. 
She early learned to study the principles of the effects 
which she produced, and hence the fervor of fancy rarely 
Tjetrayed her beyond the bounds of a regulated self-con- 
eciousneaa. Thus she became a good critic of the pro- 
ductions of others, and ultimately of her own. But her 
health now became miserable. Study, teaching, and au- 
thorship combined were too much for her slender consti.- 
tution : her disordered nerves reiinactcd the caprices of 
obUdhood, and forced her to abandon all her severer stud- 
ica. The following letters give glinipsea of her atrn^les 
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physical, mental, and pecuniary. The details of the 
straits to which she was driven, and of the rigorous 
economy which she was forced to employ to meet her 
most necessary incidental expenses, if proper to be made 
public, could not but enlist for her the liveliest sym- 
pathy. But we draw the vail over them, leaving the 
reader to judge from two or three specimens. 

I remark here that in giving Miss Chubbuck's letters, 
I do not always indicate unimportant omissions. Beal 
letters must always contain much which should not 
meet the public eye ; and Emily's were real letters, 
dashed off hastily amidst pressing cares and duties. 
Written also after the exhausting labors of the day, 
they by no means do uniform justice to her epistolary 
powers. 

TO HER SISTBB. 

Utioa^ Jane 16, 1841. 

Ma CnfeRB Kit, — 

I am not in the best possible humor for letter-writing to- 
day, but knowing that you will be obliged to pay the fee before 
you examine the contents, here is at ye for a scribble. This 
morning I had a mammoth tooth extracted, and the rest are 
now dancing right merrily in commemoration of the event ; so 
you must not wonder if my ideas* dance in unison. Kate, you 
may be sick for aught I know — " dreadful sick ;" but scarce a 
particle of pity will selfishness allow me for you, for know that 
I too am an invalid. I am growing rich " mighty fast," I can 
assure you ; rich alike in purse and brain, by — doing nothing. 
Do you not envy me ? I wrote you that I could pay my way 
this term, study French, draw, and be allowed the use of the 
oil-paints. Well, first I dropped oil-painting ; it was too hard 
for me. Then I threw aside drawing to save my nerves, and at 
last French was found quite too much. Afterwards I wrote a 
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little, but have of late been obliged to abandon the pen entirely. 
"What is to become of me I do not know. Here I am doing 
enoQgU to pay my board, and attending to one class, by which 
shall earn six doUara ; thna wasting, absolutely throwing away 
imy time. Miss Sheldon says, if I never pay her slie shall not 
[trouble herself; bitt she intends, she says, to keep me here as 
■composition teacher, which wilt be as profitable oa any other 
teaching, and for me, rather easier. I can attend to the com- 
positions when I feel like it, and. not at particular hours. Mies 
Cynthia has not returned yet, Init Miss U. is very kind to me, 
and although I am merely working for my board, I feel it my 
duty to stay. 

Now pray, do not think, by what I have written, that I 
am really ill, I am only "fidgety"— j. «., iiervoua — as I used 
to be in the days of babyhood. To be sure, 1 do not see 
" kittens " dance ; bat then sooietimes the whole table full of 
young ladies seem in tumultuous motion. I can walk better 
than I could last spring ; but 1 can not endure the least mental 
i.ezcitement, and. the slight noise that I now make with nty pen 
iToduces a horrid sensation, as if every scratch went deep into 
ly brwn. I sometimes almost feat that 1 shall be crazy, but 



Why do you not send the money for your dreas ! I have not 

d a new waist to my chale, for I have not a cent of money on 

1, and Misa C, you know, is gone. I had my brown bonnet 

fepaired, and it looks as simple as a cottage-girl's; but / have 

lot paid for it. My white bonnet I have pulled to pieces and 

feid by. If I had any money to pay for the coloring, I would 

e it to the dyer's, and exchange it with you when I come 

ne. Miss S. has given me some slips of geranium, but I am 

ifiwd they will die, because I can not get any jars to put them 

If tbey live I will bring them to you. I eould get pretty 

lower-pots for eighteen pence apiece, O poverty, how vesa- 

]ous tboQ art ! 

This is a woudrously loving letter, I must say. But never 
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mind ; if I do not write the love I shall have the more for you 
when I get home. Seven weeks ! Whew ! They will go like 
a whiz ! I would like to have you burn this, for I have some- 
thing of an idea that it would not look well saved, 

Eloise. 

to mrs. bates. 

Utioa Fbmalb Skmikabt, Jane 2S, 1341. 

Very Dear Maria, — 

I have to commence in a very letter-like manner, viz., by 
asking pardon for delays, at the same time, however, hoping 
that your attention has been so much engrossed by your pleas- 
ant cares, that my silence has been scarcely noticed. How is 
the little one, and your own dear self, and Mr. B. ? I hope the 
spring brought back more color to his face than it wore when 
I was with you. 

O, you do not know how much I want to see you; and, 
Maria, forgive me, but I can but wish that you were a school- 
girl again, and here. How can I help thinking of you when I 
look out on the sun-lighted hills, and the flowing Mohawk ; on 
the waving shrubbery, and the dark, dense foliage of the distant 
forests? How can I help wishing you were by me, when I 
visit, with some uncaring friend, the thousand and one romantic 
spots that cluster in this delightful valley ? You do not know 
how I like the scenery around Utica ! The " slop-bowl of the 
Union" is likely to make itself very attractive to me. I 
have a most delightful view from my window, and often 
when my brain has ached with exertion, I have sat for hours 
and watched the waves of light as they chased each other over 
the brow of the far-off hills, or sparkled on the waters of the 
Mohawk. 

Shall I tell you what I am about, dear Maria ? Well, silenc^ 
ing all the poetic aspirations I may have ever had, and chaining 
down my thoughts and feelings to — ^what think you ?— -stories 
for children. You ought to thank me, for who knows but they 



may be the means of making yonr little Edward Francis (by the 
way, I do like the name) " moral, good, au J wise." Seriously, 
Maria, I am engaged in the very thing that yon would least of 
all expect, and for which, if I am any judge of my own talents, 
I am least qualified. I have a little volume now in the press of 
Dayton & Saston (Xew York), entitled " Charles Linn, or How 
to Observe the Golden Rule," and am preparing another for the 
same publishers. They settle with me once in sis months, al- 
lowing me ten per cent, on the net price of the boolis. A num- 
ber of wise heads have together eoncoct^jd this plan for me, and 
I think it, on the whole, the best that could be devised. Poetry, 
unless of a superior kind, is not saleable, and my present duties 
forbid my attempting any thing of a higher order, I do not 
study this term — my health is not good enough ; but I have 
charge of a composition class consisting of an hundred and twelve 
young ladies. Is not that enough ? 

Now, Marie, I have I'd my way through two whole pages, 
and I suppose you can dispense with any more egotism ; but I 
shall not promise not to talk of / any more. Have you seen 
the new work by Washington Irving, " Memoirs of Margaret 
Dttvidson !" I have just finished reading it, and know not 
which to admire most, the fond mother, the frail, but gifted 
daughter, or the justly celebrated biographer. 

You ask if Miss Sheldon is all that she was. Aye, more. 
She is all the world to me now— my guide, my director in 
every thing. She takes a mother's eare of me. If I ever snc- 
ceed, I sball owe it all to Iter ; and if I fail, 1 shall care more 
on her account than tbat of any being living. Fonr years ^o 
the encouragements now held out to me, the bright hopes of 
literary distinction which sometimes I almost feel I am entitled 
to indulge, would have quite bewildered me. But now I have 
lost my ambition. Were I certun of the most unparelloled 
snccess, without any other induceniant than fame, I should lay 
^^^^wn my pen for ever, or take it up only for my own amuse- 
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ment. Necessity at present urges me to this exertion, and 
when the necessity is past, then is the work past also. 

Excuse this letter, Marie, dear, for I am an invalid to-day ; 
and to-morrow, if well enough, I must resume my work of story- 
telling. I am anxious now to complete the volume on which 
I am engaged before the vacation, which will occur in six 
weeks. 

Yours devotedly, 

Emily E. Chubbuok. 

Write me often ; please do, for I have but few correspondents 
now ; and when I am sad and lonely, a letter is, as the French- 
man said, " like to von oasis in the desert," or, with the penny- 
a-liner, " balm to the wounded spirit " 

TO HER SISTER. 

Utioa Fbmalb SxinNABT, July 6, 1841. 

Dear Kit,— ■ 

Not a word do I hear from you, notwithstanding all my 
trying and coaxing, and I suppose you would be much obliged 
if I would follow your example ; but that is out of the question. 
I will write if it is only to plague you. And why shouldn't I? 
If you will not tell any news, why, I must make up for the de- 
ficiency. Well, then, first, the July number of the Lady's 
Book has come, but, terrible to relate ! my poor " Old Man" 
has not the expected place in its columns. If I had not the 
magnanimity of a — a — oh, dear ! I can not think of a suitable 
comparison; but I do think there is a wondrous deal of good- 
ness in me not to sting the undiscriminating editors most 
scientifically with my powerful pen ! But then I lay it to their 
ignorance ; what a soothing unction ! Secondly, the July num- 
ber of the Knickerbocker has brought out with flattering haste 
my " Where are the Dead ?" for it has been in their pos- 
session not yet a month; and consider, Kate, the Knicker- 
bocker is, perhaps, the most popular periodical in the XJnited 
States. Thirdly, my "Charles Linn" has come — a beaatifal 




"acthob-land." 

littla volume of 112 pages. It will be woitli about five bIiII- 
I bave no copies uow in my possession, but BUppose I 
D get some before long; at least I will try to bring home as 
lany as two {you know 1 am obliged to pay as much for them 
) any bo<Iy). I am vary much encouraged about the sale 
Wot the thing. The puhliahers could not send mc the proof- 
> there are some mistakes in the volamo. My nest 
' book is about half written, but not copied at all. I shall not 
get it done this terra, bat mean to bring it home to finish. 
There is an article of mine in the Mother's Journal of this 
inonth. 

I My health is somewhat bettor than when I last wrote, and I 
do hope that it will continue. Miss Cynthia, Misa Urania, and 
ever bo many other good folks here are as glad about my suc- 
fleas as you will be. Oh, I love to write when people are inter- 
iBsted for me ; it makes the labor ten times lighter ; and I have 
succeeded beyond what I ever expected, or even hoped. "Yet 
•11 this," as Haman said, " avails me nothing," bo long as I see 
my empty wallet lying useless in my trouk, and my hills ac- 
cnmnlaling. But hope, hope. The publishers settle with me 
in six months, and next January brings, if not "goldeu opin- 
' ions" exactly, silver ones. . . . 

Do, if yon care one cent for me, write immediately ; for I 
have imagined tiat all sorts of things had happened to you till 
I became half crazy, and have then turned the scale by getting 
desperately angry. Now write, and make up friends speedily, 
or prepare for the everlasting hatred of 
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Amy ScRiBDLKTOir. 



In September, Emily was duly installed head of the 
imposition department, with a salary of one hundred 
and fifty dollars and her board. The duties were ardu- 
OUB, but to her taste, and the salary, with the proceeds 
of her newly-begun authorship, might justify some eu- 
loi^omcnt of her plans. Tlie most urgent pressure of 
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self-support taken off, she reverted to her cherished plan 
of sharing her privUeges with her younger sister. She 
sent for her in October, although compelled by this 
added draft on her purse both to practice herself and 
enjoin on her sister the severest economy, and then, after 
all, throw herself back on the irrepressible trustfulness 
of youth. After mentioning a variety of little neces- 
sary things which she must procure for her sister and 
herself, she felicitates herself that she shall still be in 
funds by the amount of fifty cents. 

In October, she received from her publishers fifty-one 
dollars for the first edition of " Charles Linn," which 
consisted of fifteen hundred copies, and was sold in 
eleven weeks. This was an auspicious opening. She 
began to feel the inspiring conviction that she had a 
mine of wealth within her which might be worked with 
unlimited returns, that "though the body might be 
dragged about with difficulty," she possessed in her in- 
tellect " unfailing resources." But, alas ! that " drag- 
ging about" of the body was no joke ; and every author 
knows how close is the sympathy between mind and 
body ; how heavily hang the fetters of the suffering 
flesh on the wings of the soaring spirit. Emily's whole 
path of authorship was, physically considered, an up- 
hill and toilsome one. With throbbing head and ting- 
ling nerves, and an aching heart, she sat down to her 
papers, and it was only by sending her thoughts away 
to the humble roof which sheltered those who were 
dearer to her than life, and reflecting on the sweetness 
of ministering to their wants, that she could spur her 
flagging energies to their work. This was her fountain 
of inspiration ; and hence the deepening night often 
witnessed, sometimes those gushes of inspiration to which 
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stillness was bo congenial, and sometimes the in- 
tual eti'uggles of her Bjiirit with the weariness of the 
flesh. A single incident will stand for many. As Miss 
Sheldon was at one time passing near midnight tlirough 
the hnlls, a light streaming ti-om Emily's apartment 
attracted her attention, and, softly opening the door, she 
tolo in upon her vigils. Emily sat in her night-dress, 
papers lying outspread before her, grasping with 
hands her throLbing temples, and pale as a marble 
■ue. Miss Sheldon went to her, whispered words 
lympathy, and geutly chided her for robbing her 
system yf ita needed repose. Emily's heart was already 
fall, aud now the fountain of feeling overflowed in un- 
.trollable weeping. "Oh, Miss Sheldon," she ex- 
led, " I must write, I must write ; I must do what 
to aid my poor parents." 
In November Emily completed " The Great Secret, or 
How to be Happy." It was published in July following 
by Dayton & Ne^vman, successors to Dayton & Saxton. 
le writes thus 
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r Dear Mahie,— 

. Wtien I received your very kind letter dated — tell it not in 

k! — October ad, I did not think two clays would pass ere an 

IW« wonid be on the way to you. But O tlie vanity of Luman 

teotatioDS, in more instances than one ! That very day there 

pe t, bsftvy diGflppoititmeut. Before I Ictt Lome I Lad laid a 

n for having Catharine come hero if my " Monthly Rose" 

mould meet with success, when lo ! a failure. !Now you must 

not tell of this; for we would-be authors are rather sore on 

snch points, and care not to have the world witness our morti- 

^^^Catiou, You will recollect that our Lopes of the " Monthly 

^^^HBe" were rather sanguine, and Mr. Ilawloy wrote fi'om New 
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York that tho publishers were deliglited, and intended briDgingl 
it out witli some eight or ten engravings. Judge, then, of inya 
disappointment when I found it returned upon m^ hands, fit foifl 
nothing but waste paper. It seems that the piihlisliers employ! 
A masQsciipt reader whose decree upon every work ia law, nuc|.a 
said critic decided tliat my hurablo ciTort should bs laid opon^l 
the table, or subjected to the dissecting knife of the poo^a 
author! Who would dissect Lis own bantling! Not I — not L 1 
My heart has "too niuoli of tenderness." "Well, after finding] 
&nlt with the title, the plan, the style of the prose, the poetry fl 
en masse, and, in short, every thing but three or four stories, I 
■which he deigned to compliment, he sent it back to me for n 
vision. Revision I As well pour water into a sieve, and tryfl 
to save what is left. I stubbornly declared against the alterv-fl 
tion of a single word — even " Alma Mater " which, said critioM 
thought, sounds pedantic — and folded up my manuscript to awoifefl 
a more auspicious moment for introducing it to the world, 
laughed and pretended not to care ; but it was a disappointmeDu 
nevertheless, and a severe one ; for what now was to become o 
Kate! My spirit rose in proportion to the difficulties, and havft 
ing received fifty-one dollars for the first edition of "Cbarla 
Linn," I wrote to her to come, and then sat down to scribbla 
another book. In leas than a fortnight I had written about ooafl 
hundred and fifty pages, besides attending to my duties as conjJ 
position teacher, and then all at once I failed and poor Kat^ 
instead of studying, was obliged to take care of me, I recoT* 
ered slowly, but not so as to be able to accomplish mi 
so did not finish the work I had commenced d la Jehu, until th< 
close of the term. I spent the vacation at home, but was noifl 
able to go out while there, and returned to school last 8alur»B 
day, expecting to do just "nothing at all." Now I have g^ven^^ 
you a histoiy of the past, and I suspect that you w' 
readily pardon me for not writing before than for telling this J 
" long yam " which has filled up so much of ray letter. But K-M 
word more of these affairs. My new book is entitled "T 
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Great Secret, or How to be Happj," and 1 am not at all confi- 
dent that it will be succe^ful. Kate is with me and will re- 
main until Bpring. She takes the guitar, flower painting, and 
drawing. 

Now, how ia yonr health, and bow have you been since I saw 
you at MomsTJIlo! Well, and liappy! I doubt it not fo?- 
why should you not be ? 



^^: 



The flowers around the ingle side 
May not the proudest be, 

Bnt they the richest fragrance shed ; 
And these tmfold for thee. 



do not criticize this doggerel ; I a 



e I do not uall it 



Marie, I thank you and Mr. Bates also for your praise of 
"Charles Linn," and your onconragcment. Think how oppor- 
tunely they arrived 1 Just wb^n my New York critic had ad- 
ministered bia bitter dose. It does not speak very highly for 
my ambition — {and, after all, I doubt if I was ever foimed for 
snch a rough-and-tumble, soap-bubble chase) — that I was very 
glad that the partial friends approved, and that the impartial 
stranger was the critic. I would rather receive the approba- 
tion of the few I lore, than of the whole world and " England 
into the bargain." TeU Mr. Bates 1 thank him for his piece of 
a letter, and should be glad to see as much in all of yours, and 
the number of yours "multiplied hy twelve." I remain, dear 



Yours truly, 



Emily E. Chdbbdoe. 



k 




CHAPTER VI. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

" Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory end the dream?" 

"In the dim and distant ether 

The first star is shining through, 
And another, and another, 
Trembles softly in the blue.'* 

Having rallied from the illness mentioned above, dur- 
ing the winter, while the " Great Secret " was await- 
ing publication, Miss Chubbuck wrote a long poem in the 
Spencerian stanza, called " Astonroga, or the Maid of the 
Kock/' "Astonroga ''* is the Indian name of Little Falls, 
a place on the Mohawk Kiver, about twenty miles east of 
Utica, familiar to the traveler as one whose picturesque 
and even savage scenery was worthy to have been com- 
memorated by the author of the "Pioneers'' and "The 
Last of the Mohicans." In the autumn an excursion 
had been made by the young ladies of the Seminary to 
this beautiful and romantic spot. Emily was deeply in- 
terested. She wandered thoughtful and almost enchant- 
ed amidst those scenes of primeval wildness and grandeur, 
where the pent up torrent foams and thunders down its 
precipitous and hardly won channel, while around, 

Eocks piled on rocks, confusedly hurled. 
Seem fragments of an earlier world ; 

* A note in Emily's MS. explains it as "Bock of Thunder." 






id fancy boro her Lack to the time when only the roar 
of the torrent, the howling of the wolf, and the yell of 
the savage broke the awfol solitude. The report of an 
Indian legend connected with a particular locality, drew 
her off with a singlo companion, and oblivious of time, 
she yielded herself to the wild interest of the scene. The 
time aiTiving for the return of the party, Emily was 
missing. Echo alone answered to their calls, and she 
had to expiate her enthusiasm by a late and solitary re- 
turn. But if she came back outwardly unattended, the 
■y beings of the imagination flitted around her. The 
ild legend lived in her memory, and at length shaped 
ilf into a poem of four cantos, and about one hundred 
ind fifty stanzas. It is executed with much ability. 
The story, founded on the contact of a self-outlawed son 
of civilization with the rude children of the forest, ia 
inducted with no little interest and skill ; the descrip- 
ions are vivid and natural ; and the difficult Spenceriau 
[ianza is managed with an ease and vigor worthy of a 
icticed hand— the fruit, in part of her early familiarity 
ith " Childe Harold." A selection from the poem com- 
lences on pa,ge ninety-seven of " The Olio." 
Emily's first use of the poem was, doubtless, to inflict 
le reading of it judicially on the runaway companions 
" her autumnal expedition. Her next — to lock it up 
;Iy in her drawer ; for she speaks of it in her letter aa 
it designed for publication. But when was an author's 
ilution against printing not matter of legitimate sus- 
icion? Here,as el8cwhere,c'esi^e premier ^as qui coAte; 
and abstinence from publication by one who has got a 
taste of printer's ink and snuffed the breeze of popular 
■, may be counted on just as certainly as the forbear- 
ice of the wolf who has whetted his appetite with a 
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single victim from the fold — and no more. " Aatonroga' 
was sent to tlie Knickerbocker (to which she had contrib- 
uted a few pieces), but that was its present end. It slum- 
bered tranquilly on or under the editor's table, untQ the 
dawn of her Fanny Forester reputation di-ew it forth to 
grace under that popular soubriquet the pages of which, 
while unautheuticated by a name, it had been counted 
unworthy. It is, doubtleaa, a rightful prerogative of 
acknowledged literary reputation that its productions 
find an instant and unqueetioning reception, while the 
unknown candidates for favor must await the alow pro- 
cesses of trial. But this may be carried too far, and 
sterling merit forced to too long a waiting. 

In May, "Effie Maurice," a favorite Sunday school 
book was published by the American Baptist Sunday- 
School Union in Philadelphia, 



) MRS. BATES. 



□tAnT. UiT 30, 1342. 



Mr Sear MAitis, — 

I ought to commenco this letter with an apology, but if I 
ehould apologize to the end of it, I could not convince oiUier 
you or myself that 1 had not heen UDpardooably negligent in 
rilowing your valued letter of- — I dare not mention the date — 
to remain ao long unanswered. The truth is, Marie, writing 
has beeome such a coatter-of-fact, dollar-and-cent business with 
me, that I have as complete a horror of the pen as a sweep of 
his chimney on a holiday. Oh, there ie nothing like coiaiDg 
one's brains into gold — no, bread — to mate the heart grow 
sick. But enough of this ; only I beg of you just to take 
notice that though writing, from a pleasure, has become an in* 
tolerable bore, reading has not; so do not, pray, do not with- 
hold yonr letters. 

Kate went home in March, and I am lonely enough without 
her ; but so is mother, and I must be content. Did you know 
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\t our people have removed to Hamilton, and Wallace is 

ling with tliera ? I suppoao tbey are only too happy ; 

rhy can not I join the* ! This ia a delightful placo ; both of 

^e Misses Sheldon are extremely kind to me, and I love tha 

very much ; hut mother is not here. 

My affairs in the buBiness line arc not very prosperous — the 

times having put a great check on book-publishing. " The 

lat Secret" {Newman & Dayton, publishers) went to press 

sii weeks ago, and I am expecting it very sodn. 

ippleton offefs to take my " Monthly Rose" under the new 

" of "Buds and Bioaaoms;" bat the price ho would allow 

too snjnll to pay for copying, so I prefer koepitig it. I have 

a manoscript of about fifty pages, iu the hands of a publishing 

committee in Philadelphia, but its fate I Qan conjecture only 

from H coDaciousuess of its deserts. 

Last term I perpetrated a sort of a poem called " Aatonroga,. 
or, the Maid of the Rock," It consisted of about one hundred: 
.»ud fifty Spencerian stanzas, and was divided into four cantos, 
not intended for publication. Now, I believe yott have 
fall account of my past literary labors ; and as you may wish 
know what I have done this terra (four weeks of it have 
aed), I will tell you. I have written one letter home, cover- 
[ almost one page ; written tliroe lines of a temperance song, 
rtlich jingle most heautifnlly ; aiid written thus much of a let- 
to you, which latter effort I am sure you will pronounce 
w il/aut. Yet I have not been very idle. My eooiposi- 
class (consisting of all the yonng ladies in the school), too 
LC ipark wlmirably, and of course I cluim the credit I have 
tead "Tecumseh," a new poem, by George Col ton ; it has 
many faults, but is, after all, a fine thing. " Cranmer and his 
^mes," by Miss Lee, I have read with the greatest pleasure; 
also the life of Aaron Burr, and find it vastly interesting, I 
have on the table before me an " American Eclectic," with a 
splendid article from the EdiaiuTgh Seviem, written by Mac- 
ftOlay — a sketch of the life of W.trren Hastings. So you see I 
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have " plenty enough" to keep me busy, and as the hard times 
make writing of little or no pecuniary avail, I mean to do 
what I please. ... 

Your affectionate 

E. E. Chubbuck. 

In July, the " Great Secret" appeared from the press 
of Dayton & Newman. Both in its plan and execution 
it is superior to " Charles Linn," and shows that capa- 
bility of progress which is one of the surest marks of 
genius. Genius sometimes begins nearly on the level 
of mediocrity, but it does not end there. New vistas 
of thought, new depths of spirit life open before it, and 
the wing which it at first unfolded timidly and feebly, 
soon mounts with conscious strength to a loftier region. 
An hundred young gentlemen of England could have 
written better poems than the " Hours of Idleness," but 
a few years later the author of " Childe Harold" had not 
his poetical peer. In the " Great Secret," the author 
moves with a firmer tread than in the preceding work ; 
her sketches are drawn with a freer hand, and the story 
is more artistically developed. The moral tone is pure 
and noble, and shows that while writing for a livelihood, 
she had at heart the interests of virtue and religion. 

She performed mean time, with equal zeal and assi- 
duity, her duties as teacher. She was not only skillful 
in imparting instruction, but, apart from lessons, had 
great power over her pupils. Though unobtrusive and 
retiring, she was a shrewd and accurate judge of charac- 
ter — quick to discern in her pupils the latent germs of 
promise, and assiduous and skillful in their development. 
Hence many were indebted to her for first awaking them 
to the consciousness, and then aiding in the direction of 
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their powera. In judging her pupils she was at once dis- 
criminating and kind ; quick to discern their faults ; 
still more prompt to recognize their virtues. Strong els 
■were her personal likes and dislikes — and snch belong to 
a temperament like hers — she rarely allowed herself in a 
prejudice which prevented her from doing complete jus- 
tice to aU. 

It was Misa Sheldon's onstom to hold a weekly meet- 
ing of the teachers for the purpose of receiving reports 
regarding their respective pupils, as the basis of any 
needful action. Emily sat at theao meetings a timid but 
deeply interested listener, untH her own report was called 
for. She would then characterize all of whom she had 
occasion to speak with such clearness and diBcrimination 
that her judgment commanded implicit deference, and all 
felt that her powers of imaginative delineation were fully 
equaled by those of the practical observer. The Misses 
Sheldon came to rely on Miss Ohubbuck more and more, 
both in the instruction and discipline of the school. She 
could not be anywhere without being a power. A char- 
acter at once positive and gentle, at once spirited and 
amiable, at once poetic and practical, at once energetic 
and even tenderly feminine, made a combination, not 
perhaps very unusual, but exhibited in her certainly in a 
very rare degree. 

A change, however, was approaching of much import- 
ance to the institution, and of deep interest to Emily, 
The happy household of which she was a member was 
aU>ut to be invaded by that Foe that is the more for- 
midable as he finds a sure cooperator within the cita- 
deL The accomplished head of the institution was 
to jiass from the post of the principal of a flourish- 

K female school, to that of assistant principal of 
-^ . 1 
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a, more celebrated — if not more interesting — ^instita- 
tion. Misa Urania Sheldon waa about to become the 
wife of Rev. Dr. Nott, the venerable president of 
Union College. Emily could not but anticipate the re- 
moval with deep regret. One of her most affectionate 
friends, and judicious and faithful counselors was about 
to be withdrawn from her, and she half trembled as to 
what might be the consequences to her own connection 
with the Seminary in the changes which would ensue, es- 
pecially as her "health," she says, " is becoming a source 
of so much trouble that she thinks of parting with it 
entirely." Her feai-8 were groundless. Her position waa 
too important for the trustees to wish to disturb it, 
and in Miss Cynthia Sheldon, who remained as the man- 
ager of the school, she had a friend whose sterling worth, 
whose unwearied and effi.cicnt goodneaa every year of 
Emily's life only more fully dovelopetl. 

In August the contemplated marriage took place, and 
Miss Sheldon took the position which she has since so 
gracefully adorned as the wife of Dr. Nott. Miss Chub- 
buck spent the summer vacation with her parents in 
Hamilton, and while there performed an act which 
showed her readiness, in meeting the claims of duty, 
to go to tho utmost limit warranted by prudence. 
She purchased for her parents the house and garden 
occupied by them in the village for four hundred dol- 
lars, the debt to be discharged in four annual pay- 
ments. It was an humble home ; but as the precious 
fruit of a daughter's love, it was to them more than a 
palace ; and small as seems the sum to the eye of widft- 
grasping wealth, who shall say that the favor of Him who 
blessed the widow's mite did not rest upon the offering? 
She Bubsequently increased her indebtedness by nearly 
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ine-half of the original sum, in repairing aud enlarging 
the premises. Elnily felt that slie was taking a atep of 
some hazard, and calculating largely on the "coinalde" 
capacjtiijs of her brain; but filial love could not take 
eounsel of cold-blooded pnidence in such a case ; and 

iving indulged in about the only kind of luxury in 
'hich she ever allowed herself, and furnished her aged 

irents with a home, she went back to Utica with fresh 

icentives to intellectual toil. 

Near the close of the previous term the establishment 
of a lady's monthly magazine, with Miss Chubbuck for 
its editor, had been agitated in the Seminary, though 
■with a diversity of opinion as to its success. Some be- 
lieved that it might at once stimulate and draw forth the 
talent of the young ladies, and prove a Bonrce of pecuniary 
profit. Miss Sheldon had discouraged it, judging cor- 
rectly of the numerous and inevitable difficulties of 
such an enterprise. Emily, though not sanguine, in- 
clined to the more favorable judgment, and "Young 
America" prevailed. The magazine was now established, 
with Emily duly installed as its editor, and accomplished 
probably all that its judicious friends could anticipate. 
While it drew forth much talent from the school. Miss 
Chubbuck, of courae, under every variety of disguise, fig- 
ured largely in its columns. Now a Greek " maiden" — 
"".ore — nowaLatiu "nobody" — Nemo — now a reluCtant- 

accept«d country contributor — now in all the dignity of 

le editorial "we," she played off both her heavier and 
ighter artillery on the public. EssayB, stories, songs, and 
gonnetfi, now grave, now gay, were thrown off from her 
fecile and fertile pen. The magaKine ran gracefully 
through its single year of existence, and then quietly 

ligned its breath, having delighted its friends, edified, 






it is to be hoped, the puhlic, contained much sound in- 
struction, spartled with many bright gema of genius, 
and contributed much to the reputation, and not a cent 
probably to the purae of the editor. But the dramatic 
genius of Fanny Forester flashes through its vivacious 
sketches. 

In November "Allen Lucag, or The Self-made Man," 
was pubhshed by MeBsra. Bennet, Backus & Hawley, of 
Utica. Thia, like the preceding, a story for children, is 
somewhat more elaborate in plan and execution than 
either of them. The descriptive power is greater ; it 
has more depth of coloring, more power in delineating 
character. It shows her advancing with rapid though 
unconscious step toward the point where she was to 
dazzle and delight the public with those sketches which, 
with their feminine grace and depth of sentiment, should 
at once satisfy the mind and captivate the fancy. Like 
the others, also, "Allen Lucas," though not formally re- 
ligious, was pervaded by the pure morahty of the G-os- 
pel. In February following, " John Frink " was pub- 
lished by the American Ba,pti8t Sunday School Union. 

K^ai-ded simply as literary efforts, the success of 
Emily's small and unpretending books had greatly sur- 
passed her humble expectations. Though scarcely of a 
character to attract the notice of the public, yet, within 
the limited circle which they would naturally reach, they 
were warmly and moat flatteringly appreciated. The 
gifted young lady of Miss Sheldon's school was becom- 
ing known to many as a writer of rare and versatile ta- 
pacity, who might yet contribute a star to the galaxy of 
authorship. But though ample in their harvest 
of praise, her books brought but slight retui'ns of that 
commodity which had given the chief impulse to 
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pen ; she was getting not rich with great rapidity. Their 
first flattei"ing reception and rapid sale had induced a, 
reasonahle hope of handeomo pecuniary returns. She 
hod struck a vein which it required no dazzled and 
croduloUB vision to behold yielding a more than suffi- 
cient income for her more pressing wants. Prompted by 
thin hope she had sent for her sister to the Seminary, 
and subsequently made the large purchase of a dwelling 
for her parents. From a vaj-iety of causes her expecta- 
tions were not realized. Partly from general convulsions 
in the business of the country, partly from the remiBsness 
of her publishers, her books yielded but a meager profit, 
and some of them were for a considerable time entirely 
out of print. We need not enter minutely into these 
perplexing matters. The foUovdng letters to Mrs. Nott 
and to her sister, will show the natui'e of the difficultieB 

r with which she struggled, and shed other side lights on 

I this stage of her history : — 



TO MBS. Norr. 

Utioa. October 10. 1843. 

BDbab Misb Urania, — 

I have just received your Irind note hy Dr. James, and al- 
vthongb I wrote yon last evening, find there ara a few qaestiona 
I wLicli I neglected to answer. 

Mr. Hawley seemed to hesitate about the propriety of trying 
to get the copyright out of I>. ife N.'b bands, and I shall not 
ba*e an opportunity te see him again before Mr. 6. goes. I 

I heartily wish eoruebody else had it, but do not know who. It 
would make a great deal of trauble, and involve some risk, for 
me to hold tho copyriglit ; and I should tliink it would be 
(Calt, now that the chance of the £rst edition is lost, to di&post 
©f it to any bookseller. 
Dayton & Newman took the MSS., secured a copyright, 
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agreed to pay me ten per cent, on all that were sold. The 
percentage is not increased for a new edition, and they are under 
no obligation to get out a new one at all unless they choose. 
The first edition of "Charles Linn" was only 1500 copies, and 
my receipts $51. I do not know how large an edition of "Life 
as It Is"* they have issued, but the volume being larger than 
the other, if the edition is equally large, I shall receive about 
$70. Mr. H. says these sell well, but he does not know how 
many are sold, and, of course, he does not know how many re- 
main on hand : the first is out of print. The reason of their 
acting so strangely about the business ever since last fall I 
can not guess. I wish I had time to write something purposely 
for the district-school library ; but I am Jifraid I shall not 

Many thanks to you and your kind friends for the interest 
you take in the afiairs of a simple girl, without money, without 
influence, and almost without friends. 

I rejoice, to find that you do not dislike the Miscellany. It 
is just the kind of labor that suits me, and gains a great many 
compliments ; yet I am by no means sanguine concerning its 
success. The number of subscribers is constantly increas- 
ing; yet they come one by one, and it seems to me rather 
slow work. Only think of this child's being compared with 
Miss Sedgwick and Miss Mitford! Dew-drops are diamonds, 
and pinchbeck may well be taken for gold. I wish — but no, I 
will take what I can get thankfully, though the best compliment 
I ever received was my father's sitting up till midnight to finish 
" Life as It Is." I have a magazine, containing a notice of this 
last, which I will send you. 

I am very much ashamed of this careless note, but I have 
written to-day till my shoulder aches and my hand cramps. As 
for good pens, you know Lydia\ has gone. Please write after 
Dr. Potter has seen the books, and advise me what to do about 

* The same as the " Great Secret." 

f Miss Lillybridge, then a pupil in the Seminary, and subsequently one 
of the companions of her voyage to India. 
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them ; for I do not think ia altogether disinterested 

(I may be wrong there), and you well know how little I am 
qualified to judge. Toura truly, Emili-. 

TO MBS. NOTT. 

Utioi Feuale HnDHAST, October, 134^ 

Mr Dear M 

There it is again 1 I can not write to "Miss Sheldon," 
and I am sure such a bashful body as I could not be expected 
to address bo dignified a personage as Mrs. Nott. So what 
shall I do ! I am very lonely just now, and feel inciined ti 
Bomcffhat sentimental; for I havo beea up the hall, and found 
a certain corner room, looking — not desolate— no, it is won- 
drous cozy and Comfortable — but as though it ought to be des- 
olate. Yet I will spare you all the things I could say, and turn 

to some other subject. F and I are exceedingly quiet and 

happy together, and as for the rest of the house, things seem to 
go about right ; at least when I put my bead out into the hall 
I see nothing to the contrary. One new hoarder has come to- 
day, and I hope the number will increase. I find the much 
dreaded task of giving out composition subjects not so bad afler 
all, though I shonld not like a spectator any better than for- 
merly. 

I am very grateftil for the interest you toot in my affairs 
when in New York, at*d should of course be but too ready to 
avail myself of any thing that Dr, Potter was willing to do in 
my behalf. I think D. ife N. act very strangely ; for Mr. H. 
says they told him that the second edition ijE " Charles Linn '' 
was in press several weeks ago. It Las been out of print for a 
long time, and Mr, H. says he has had a great many calls for 
it. I was obliged to take the copy belonging to the library to 
aend to yon, for I could get no other. It can bo replaced if the 
second edition ever appears. I have marred both books by 
oorrectioQS ; but that is the fault of tho most careless of all 
proof-readers. The publishers own the copy-right, and if it 
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could bo obtained I do not think it would pay for tho tronble. 
Placing the bcwts in the district-school library might, by creat. 
iBg a demand for thcni, induce the publishers to bring out a new 
edition ; bat I suspect that they have about had their day, and 
am content to let thorn pass. There is bat one thing that would 
iuduce me ever to see another line of mine in print, and that ib, 
the necessity which is the mother not only of invention, hut of 
many follies. If I were in other circarastances I should un- 
doubtedly be a scribbler, but not a professed one, 

I have not told you what (perhaps unwise) thing I did dur- 
ing vacation. My poor old father and mother have had no 
home for about five years, and they have felt their lack of one 
severely. I hesitated, measured my own resources, that is, my 
head and hands, and made a very humble purchase for which I 
am allowed four years to pay. I am sure you would not thiak 
the act unwarranted if you could see how happy it made tiem ; 
and if I &il to pay, it is but to fail. Kate is at home, qoite well 
and happy. 

I have not heard from Philadelphia since I wrote that I could 
not prepare that abort Sunday-achool series. I suspect that they 
can not publish for lack of funds. Aa soon as I get time I mean 
to commence a new bool{ ; bnt I hardly know whether to write 
one of the same character aa the others, or something different ; 
for I do not know bow it could be published. However, I shall 
not waste much time in deciding. 

I know this is a very tiresome sheet, and brhnfuU of Belfiah- 
nesa ; but you will know how to pass that over, for you have 
looked away into the writer's heart and will eipect the fruit to 
resemble the tree. 

P. sits studying close by ; somebody is thumping Miss F.'s 
piano over our head tremendously ; M. B. is passing the door — 
there I the boll ringR — study-hour is over ; there ia a general in- 
oreoae of sound in the house, and I know by the voices in the hall 
that many a door has been flung open within the last half minute. 
How I wish — but no, there is no use in wishing ! I will go to 
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bed and dream (I have few day-dreams now) of pleasant things, 
and wake in the morning and see every thing pleasant ; for 
(> a happy world in spite of its perplexities. Fine dreams to 
you too, both waking and sleeping ; yet now and then inter- 
mingling may there come a little {though it were the least in 
die world) thought of 

Your truly affectionate EutLT. 



Utioa, November, 1S«. 

Mt Dear Mbb. Nott, — ■ 

It is a splendid morning, and if I had not my bed to make 
and my floor to sweep, and all this sea of papers which escaped 
from my portfolio last night when 1 was so sleepy, to pick up, 
I should tmdouhtedly write some poetry about the golden cloiida 
hovering above the Deerfield hills, and the broad sheets of sil- 
ver — {i. e^ thinly scattered snow just a little bit tipped with 

n-light) — now and then peering out through the openings. 
But betis and floors are very arbitrary things, and never would 
think of stopping getting tumbled or dirty, though the poetical 
world should suffer ever so mucE thereby. 

I should have written you before about Mr, Hawley's negoti- 
ations in New York, but I have been, expecting every day that 
Miss Cynthia would write and tell you all about it. Dayton & 
Newman will let me have the copy-right of the two books for a 
hundred dollara, fifty dollars apiece. Now as I could hare had 
it for a mere trifle a year ago when the raancscript was in my 
own hands, and as they have had the advantage of a whole 
edition, of course making the right less valuable, I do not feel 

I inclined to acuept the offer. Besides, it would not be a very 
pleasant thing, even if I were sure of making money by it, to 
hold the copy-right myself, and have the hooks printed ; and 
disposing ol: it otherwise is in the present case out of the ques- 
tion. TLey say that they can sell it for more than fifty dollars 
to publishers in New York. So, assuming that I could dispose 
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of it for ten or twenty dollars more, it would be of little use, as 
I should cut myself off from the percentage which I am now to 
receive. They promise to republish "Charles Linn" before 
January ; but I shall not depend much upon any profit from 
either of the books. 

According to your suggestions I have commenced a new book 
designed exclusively for district schools, but I have written as 
yet only about a dozen pages. My time seems completely oc- 
cupied, and though I have prepared and laid aside copy enough 
for two numbers of the Miscellany, yet there are little hinderances 
constantly arising to prevent me from accomplishing any thing. 
However, I shall do what I can, and hope to finish something 
by the middle of next term. 

The very flattering compliments which I received from 
Schenectady a few days ago encouraged me not a little. You 
can not imagine how they lightened my heavy foot, and 
straightened my bent shoulders. I need not say, my dear Mrs. 
Nott, how grateful I feel for all the interest you take in my little 
affairs, for you must know it all, must know that I could not 
feel otherwise. And now — and now for a little more motherly 
counsel — ^but I have no room, and " there is time enough yet." 

Yours truly, 

Emily. 

to her sister. 

Utioa, Monday morning, November, 1848. 

Dear Kitty, — 

A letter which I supposed had reached you more than a 
week ago has just returned on my hands, and I suppose, there- 
fore, you must by this time be wanting to hear from me. . . 
Tell father there is but little hope of getting any money just 
now toward my payment on the place, but he must not be dis- 
couraged. I expect a windfall of some sort or other, though I 
can not for the life of me tell what, or where it is to come 
from. 
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" The darkest dnj, 
(Live tJU to-moiTOw), will have paaaed awajl" 



I liave received tlie first proof-sboots of " Allen Lucas ;" they 
Rre doing it baujsomely, and iuLead to have it out by ChriBtaias. 
1 wish I could strike upon some plau for money-inaking to help 
na out of this difficulty ; but w' imporle, " every dog must have Uia 
day," and ours will come by-and-by. I hope yoa are well, and 
behaving well. I do not know, Kitty, what has got into me 
lately. I dream of Lome every night, and awake in the morn- 
ing — and so disappointed and lonely. But every thing is pleas- 
ant here, and wo are all like sisters to each other — we teachers, 
leau. It does seem too bad, though, that poor I must always 
away. There are so few of ns, too — how comfortable and 
>py a few hundreds would make us ! — the hundreds which 
tome are spending so carelessly. Write me every thing, t/o.' 
Your homesick sister. 



TJtio* Fol*!.! BUHSABT. jBDOar; 1< 1S4S. 

U.Y Sbak Mrs. Nott, — 

The "blind harper" has been entertaining ua this evening, 
and those simple aire are of all things the " open sesame" to the 
heart. While listening I have been back, not many years, it is 
tme, but in the review singnlarly long, over the whole ground . 
of ray past life, visited every nook, sat down awhile by every 
friend, and acted over agatn what distance has robbed of almost 
all its bitterness. 

Tuesday, January 7. I was interrupted on Saturday even- 
ing; 80 you are relieved of the "association of ideas" which 
brought me up to the time of my first landing in Utica, not quite 
" friendless and hsmelcss," but certainly very forlorn. Well, 
you can judge from that of who™ I last thought, but not how 
pleasant were those thoughts ; for even you can not comprehend 
all you have done for me, nor how unwilling I should be to be 
able to say, " I owe her nothing." But let that pass ; however 
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mucli the subject may be iu my thoughts, I know yon. will not 
care to hear it tallted of, so I will turn to other topics. 

The school this term is very pleasant. There ia no one to 
head niiachief among the young ladies, bo they are all rem&rk- 
ably correct. True, we feel a lack of something ; but that can 
not be helped, and I believe in all cases the true philosophy is 
to " take it easy," 

And now for myself; — egotism is pardonable in a letter. I 
am doing just nothing this term, and am as busy about it aa 
though I was servant-general to the whole world. You know I 
never had much time to read ; 1 have taken the matter in hand 
now, and hope I shall make something of that, if nothing elB& 
I have not written a line of poetry this term; for, saith the poet 



A caution worth observing. My district school book stands 
right where I left it last term, and I have not the courage to 
touch it. I can not write as I could before people expected me 
to succeed; and when I now take up the pen I feel the same 
embarrassment that I do before company. I do not say this, 
for people would consider it affectation ; but I feel it none the 
less, while making other excuses. You may teir me that it ia 
foolish to feel so about those simple little books that nobody but 
children reads, and sometimes I try to laugh myself out of it in 
the same way. But I care laore for my small circle of friends 
than for a hundred critics, and they, if nobody else, read them. 
I heartily wish I had never touched a pen but to write letters; 
may be then I should have been more expert in this line. Mary 
comes to say that a man wishes to see me in the hall. It ia the 
printer after copy, no doubt ; so my letter must have another 
beginning. 

Saturday morning, Mr. and Mrs, Sheldon are going this 
morning, and I have conclnded to send this by them, if you will 



LIOHTS AlTD 8HADK8. 

I escuao its age, I heard from home yesterday; I am afraid raj 
' poor olii father is EailiDg, and will be before long confined en- 
tirely to the houae. The rest of the family are in usual 

health 

The little Sabbath school book that I sent to Fhiiadelphia 
last Biunmer ia in print. There are sixty pages, for which they 
iave paid me thirty dollars. Do please write to me at yonr 
filet leisure, and bcliero me, with the greatest affection and 



Yoora tnily, 



Emilt E. Chubbuck. 



The allnHion in the following letter is to Mr. "William 

iMiUer, formerly of Hampton, "Washington county, the 

t celebrated lecturer on the miUemiiuin, and originator of 

the "heresy" known as " Milleriam." The sensation 

which he produced, will be remembered by many. Had 

Miss Chubbuck heard more of his lectures, her sound 

L judgment must have confirmed her CHtimate of the vis- 

I'ionary character of hia viewa. 



TO HER SISTER. 



Uncu, JannuT 18, 1543. 



(Dear Kit, — 

The Miscellany is very late this month, but I expect it out 

■4o-nioTrow. Have not yet heard from New York, There is an 

Barticle on neurology in the Democralie Revieio which I wish 

■ 'Wallace to read. I begin to believe iu it; it ia no more myg- 

■leiiona than our breathing and thinking. All is mystery, and 

pff we believe in nothing which we can not comprehend, we may 

as well go back to the scholastic philosophy, or disbelieve the 

existence of matter. Dr. and Mrs. Nott were here when I came 

back, and wo had a dehghtful visit. Did Wallace write the no- 

, tice of Dr. N,'s lecture in the Whig ? It was capital. 

I understand that Mr. Miller (he left town yesterday mom- 



IIHB. EMILY C. JDDSON. 

ing) bss created qnite a aenaiition in the city. One merchant 
has disroifised his clerks, and shut op his shop. We do not | 
know iiiach abont it in the Seminary, but I learn that s 
fiimiliea arc nearly crazy. I went to hear him once, and must 
own that I was a good deal disappointed, 
ionary than I expected to find Lim. However, they say that hip 
lectures arc characterized by sound reasoning and good common ' 
sense, and that positions in which I thought him visionary he 
hod previoualj estahliBhed, He ia evidently aincere and very 
pious, and — deluded or not — I would rather be in his place than. 
in that of those who sneer at him. I do not wonder that wicked 
men do it, but I think it awful in ministers. 

My plants thrive beautifully, I have commenced an article, 
" Our Village," for Wallace, but do not know that I can finish i 
it ; I get so little time. Can't write his story, " no how." Don't 
Bipect ever to get my book done. 

Monday morning. Have been sick, but am a good deal 
better. I am pretty much discouraged abont earning any things 
but don't care much. What ia the use of money when one has 
enough to eat, drink, and wear, as I am sure I have 5 The com- 
mercial article ia the Democratic Review predicts a change of 
times in the spring — hope it will be verified. Write, do, immc- 
nediately to 

Tout very loving sister. 



Dkab Meb. Nott, — 

The girls are about starting, so I have only time to say, 
How do yon do? and good-bye. We closed up last night, and ' 
to-day are feeling exceedingly free. To-morrow I leave for j 
home. Delightful thing — a stage-coach ride in thia mud I 
" The Self-Made Man" made hia appearance yesterday, and I 
inclose you a copy. You most wink as yon read, but I shall 
not trouble myself about that ; you have seen the like a time or \ 
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LI0ET9 AND BHADBB. 

before, anj would not ninlertake to read with yonr eyea 
L. I sliould feel complimented by some of tbo little news- 
paper pnffs if I did not bnppen to know tbat the writers of 
tbcm could not have read tho book. So if you see them, osti- 
jQate them at their proper worth. Please remember me to the 
loctor, if he wonid recollect me, and beliove me, 
Yours ever and truly, 

Mias Sheldon's marriage had made no change in 
'Hiss Ohubbnck's relations to the Seminary. Her sister, 
Miss Cynthia, whoso energy of character was eq^ualed 
only hy her benevolence, remained its executive and 
financial head, hiring the teachers and superintending 
the departmenta. From the first slie had been Emily'a 
zealous and efficient friend, and she continued those 
offices of affection which, never intermitted, were repaid 
by Emily with answering gratitude and love. During 
aboat two years after Miss Sheldon's marriage, tho poet 
of literary principal was held by Mr. and Mrs. James 
iKichols, MrB. Nichols having, previously to her marriage, 
a valuable associate teacher in the school. Mrs. 

icbols' health requiring their withdrawal, in February, 
1844, Miss Jane Kelly was appointed to thk office. She 
was seized, however, with a violent illneas, and new duties 
were now devolved upon Emily. Her literary avocations 
;were snspended, and besides taking some extra classes, she 
"tried her hand at government and peace-making." On 

iss Kelly's recovery, she gladly laid down hor honors, 
and returned to her manuscripts. But her manuBcripts, 
it is seen by the above letters, had but illy requited her 
toil, and her first hopes had been sadly dashed. Diffi- 
culties crowded upon her. The debts which she had in- 
curred hung upon hor as a heavy weight ; and the espe- 
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diente to which the dcaperate state of her affaire drove 
her proved mostly failures. Her articles sent to different 
journals were returned, or thrown silently, and probably 
unread, under the editor's table. Nothing biit the irre- 
presBible buoyancy of a most elastic natiire prevented her 
heart from utterly sinking within her, and it needed all 
the encoiu^gements of sympathizing friendship, and all 
the stimulus of necessity to prevent her from renouncing 
for ever the baiiling pursuits of authorship. Her bom-, 
however, wm coming, and, aa a prelude, she at this time 
was engaged as a contributor to the Columbian Magor- 
zine, then under the editorial care of John luman, at 
four dollars per page. Yet this was little, and other 
means were imperatively demanded to meet her pressing 
wants. 

In April she made a trip to New York witli Miss Anna 
Maria Anahle, with whom she had been gradually form- 
ing a closer intimacy. The origin of their friendship was 
characteristic of her loving nature. Of a larger worldly 
experience, and more at home in general society. Miss 
Anahle had regarded indeed with interest her clmracter 
and genius, but scarcely thought of opening to her the 
inner sanctuary of her affections. As they chanced, one 
day, to be sitting together on the sofa, and the conversa- 
tion drifted toward some matters of personal interest, 
Emily, turning her dark eye upon her friend, said half- 
playfully, half-beseechingly : " I wish you would let me 
love you," The words struck a responsive chord in the 
heart of her young companion. She did let her love her, 
and drew her into an embrace which, in spite of time 
and distance, grew closer and closer tiirough all the check- 
ered and eventful future. They became fast friends, with 
likeness enough to give sympathy, with diversity enough 
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give zest to their companionship. Highly gifted, yet 
not addicted to authorship herself, Miss Anahle, her 
name cartailed of — aU but — its fair proportions, was 
obliged, as "Cousin 'Bel," to esquire herfiiend's literary 
knight-errantry. They now went together to New Toric, 
It was Misa Chubbuck's first ^sit to the metropolis ; all 
about her was stamped with novelty, and the fresh glow 
■of youth aud conscious genius and half dawning fame, 
'hich abed its delicious light upon her heart, invested 
scenes of the great city with a magic charm. 
Whether Emily really saw in Broadway the "balza- 
rines" and " neapolitans" which figure in the next scene 
of our narrative we need not curiously inquire, since 
a young lady author's playful epistle is no more than 
the poems of Homerj to be held to the rigorous verities 
of history. Be that as it may, this scene forcibly re- 
minds us on how slender aad casual a thread may hang 
the weightiest destinies — with how unconscious and un- 
divimng a step we may enter a path which shall direct 
the whole future of our Kves. A playful word often 
issues in serious earnest ; the comedy of to-day deepens 
into the tragedy of to-morrow ; a thread, light as a 
spider's web, carried across a. chasm, initiates the pro- 
cess which wiU span it with a bridge that ehaU. abide 
the shock of centuries. 



CHAPTER VII. 



"fanny forester/' 



"Her every tone is music's own, 

Like those of morning birds ; 
And something more than melody 

Dwells ever in her words. 
The coinage of her heart are they ; 

And from her lips each flows, 
As one may see the burdened bee. 

Forth issuing &om the rose.'' 

The Evening Mirror was at this time flourishing in 
New York, under the editorial conduct of Messrs. Geo. 
P. Morris and N. P. Willis. In June, after her return, 
while the splendors of the metropolis were still fresh in 
her fancy, with her own timid figure stealing along 
Broadway beside that of her more world-experienced 
friend, Emily, in an hour of frolic sportiveness, addressed 
a letter, half-playful, half-serious, to these gentlemen, in- 
timating her great desire to become the possessor of one 
of those balzarines and neapolitans which the shops of 
Broadway paraded in tempting luxuriousness, and deli- 
cately hinting that she would like to make the columns 
of the Mirror the means of procuring the funds which 
the shopkeepers were impertinent enough to ask in ex- 
change for their commodities. The letter purported to 
come from a couptry maiden making a brief sojourn in 
the city, and bore the suggestive signature of Fanny 



iS'orestier. Its elegant playfulness attracted the atten- 
tion of the editors of the Mirror. " The dip of their 
diviDing rod," as Mr. Willis felicitously oxpreased it, 
" detected the neighborhood of genius." They saw under 
its light and sportive garb indications of a vigor and 
force of intellect that might raise their possessor to a 
high place in the walks of literature. They were indeed 
a little mystified by the letter, and at a loss to determine 
whether the writer woa really the naive and unsophis- 
ticated child of nature that she gave herself out for, 
wantoning in the creations of a genius that was just re- 
vealing itself to her virgin consciouBuess, or a veteran 
and wily spinster, a practiced magazinist, who had 
trained herself to that last perfection of art which shows 
as perfect artlessness. The correspondence forms so im- 
portant a turning-point in EmUy's career, and so strik- 
ingly illustrates her peculiar talents,that although familiar 
J to many readers, I shall make no apology for inserting it 
[.■here, along with Mr. Willis' graceful introduction : 
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^^^P "We are fortunate in a troop of admirable contributors, who 
write for love, not money — love teing the only commodity in 
wliich we can freely acknowledge ourselves rich. Wo receive, 
however, all manner of tempting propositions from those who 
wish to write for the other thing — money — and it paina ua 
grievously to say, ' No ;' though, truth to say, love gets for ns 
as good things as money conld buy — our readers will cheerfiilly 

Ia^ee. But yesterday, on opening at the office a most dainty 
iQpiatlc, and reading it fairly through, we confess onr pocket 
jrtirred within us I More at first than afterward — for, upon re- 
jection, we became doubtful whether tlie writer were not old 
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epectaclea — ^H 
ho baa tried ^| 



euBpicioD now that it ih Bome sharp old maid in epectaclea — 
some regular contributor to Godey and Graha 
to inveigle uh througli our weak point — possibly fiome vatlet of 
a man scribbler — but no ; it la undeniably feminine. Let oh 
show you the letter — the latter part of it at least, as it opens too 
honiedly for print : — " 

Yon. know the ahops in Broadway are very tempting this 
spring. Suc/i beautiful things ! Well, you know (no, yon don't 
know that, but you can guess) what a delightful thing it would 
be to appear in one of those charming, head -adorning complei- 
ion-softening, hard-feature -anbduing neapolitana ; with a little 
gosBamer vail dropping daintily on the shoulder of one of those 
exquisite baharinei, to be seen any day at Stewart's and else- 
where. "Well, yon know, (thia you must know,) thnt shopkeepora 
have the impertinence to demand a trifling exchange for these 
things even of a lady; and also that some people have a remarl 
ably small purse, and a reraarlsably small portion of the yellow 
" root" in that. And now, to bring the matter home, / i 
of that class. I have the most beautiful little purse ia the 
world, bnt it is only kept for show ; I even find myself under 
the necessity of counterfeiting — that ia, filling the void with 
tissue paper in lieu of hank notes, preparatory to a shopping 
expedition. 

Well, now to the point. As Bel and I snuggled down ■ 
the sofa this morning to read the New Mirror (by the way. 
Cousin Eel is never obliged to pnt tissue paper in her purse), 
it struck us that you would be a friend in need, and give good 
counsel in this emergency. Eel, however, insisted on my not 
telling what I wanted the money for. She even thought that I 
had better intimate orphanago, estreme suffering from the bursts 
ing of some speculative bubble, illness, etc., etc. ; bnt did not I 
know you better ! Have I read the New Mirror so much (to 
Bay nothing of the graceful things coined " under a bridn 
a thousand other pages flung from the inner heart), and not 
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learned who has an eye foe everything pretty! Not eo stnpit!. 
Cousin Bel ; no, no ! 

However, this is not quito the point, after all ; but here it is. 
I have a pen — not a gold one, I don't think I could write with 
that, but a nice, little, feather-tipped pen, that rcata in the curve 
of my finger as contentedly as in its former pillow of down. 
(Shocking I how that line did run down hill ! and this almost as 
crooked I dear me !) Then I have little messengers racing " like 
inad" through the galleries of my head ; spinning long yama, 
ftnd wearing fabrics rich and eoft as the ba!zarine which I so 
mucli covet, antil I shut my ey^es and stop my ears and whisk 
away, with the 'wonderful lamp' safely hidden in my own 
brown braids. Then I have Dr. Johnson's Dictionary — capital 
London edition, etc^ etc, ; and after I use up all the words in 
that, I will supply myself with Webster's wondrous qnarto, ap- 
pendix and all. Thus prepared, think yon not I should be able 
to put aomething in the shops of the literary caterers f some- 
thing that, for once in my life would give me a real errand into 
Broadway ! May be you of the iV^euf Mirror pay for acceptable 
articles — may be not. CompTewz-voua ? 

01 do hope that beautiful baharino like Bel's will not bo 
gone before another Saturday ! You will not forget to answer 
me in the nent Mirror ; but pray, my dear Editor, let it be done 
very cautiously, for Bel would pout all day if she should know 
what I have written. Till Saturday, 

Your acxiously-waitbg friend, 

Fannt Porbster. 

"Well, we give in ! On condition, that you arc under twenty- 
five, and that you will wear a roae (recognizably) in your bodice 
the first time you appear in Broadway with the hat and balza- 
rine, we will pay the bills. "Write us thereafter a sketch of 
Bel and yourself, as cleverly done as this letter, and you may 
down' on the sofa, and consider ua paid, and the public 
charmed with you," 



Miss " Forester'a " reply to tliia appeared in the New 
Mirror of June 29th, prefaced by the editor aa follows : 
" Our readers will remember in the Mirror of two weeks 
ago, a. very clever letter, written to ua by an anony- 
mous lady who wished to conjure a new bonnet and dress 
out of her inkstand. The inveiglement upon ourselves 
(to induce ua to ho her hanker) was ao adroit and fanci- 
ful, that we suspected the writer of being no novice at 
rhetorical trap — one indeed, of the numerous .sisterhood 
who scatter their burdensome ammunition of contri- 
vance and resource upon periodical literature. We ' gave 
in,' however — walking willingly into the lady's noose, on 
condition that she should wear a rose recognizably in 
Broadway the day she first sported the balaarine and 
neapolitan, and afterward send us a sketch of herself 
and her cousin. The ' sketch' we have received, and shall 
give it next week, and when we have seen the rose, we 
shall not hesitate to acknowledge the debt. ... In 
the following parts of her letter which accompanied the 
sketch, the reader will see that the authoress feels (or 
feigns marvelously well) some resentment at our auspi- 
cious as to her age and quality." 



To the Spteulations of the Mirror ag to who mid what the Au- 
thor might be, 

■ . . Have you never Leard, my de — ■{pardon — I fear it is 
a habit of mine to write too 'honiedly') — but have you not 
heard that " BUspicion is a heavy armor, which, with ila owd 
weight, impedes more than it proteota i" Suspicicm is moat ns- 
suredly a beggarly \nrtne. It may, now and then, prevent your 
being " taken in," hnt it nips yon in the costs most nnmerci- 
ffiUy. Oh ! sharpsightedness is the most extravagantly dear 



"TASSJ SOBSSTEB, 

1 lehiitle which poor humana ever purchased ! That yon should 
[■(mapect me, too, when I was opiitiing my heart away down to 
core I How could you 1 " Inveigle 1" No inveigling ahout 
I wanted a bonnet and dress, and said so, frankly and hon- 
estly. Moreover, I never wrote a line for Graham in my life — 
no ! nor for Godey either. As for coulear des baa, your keen- 
eyed hawk pounced on less than a phantom there. From the 
day that I stood two mortal hours with my fingers poked into 
my eyeB, and a fool's-cap on my head, because I persisted in 
spelling "h-a-g, baker," to the notable morning of christening 
my consin by her profession,* I have been voted innocent of all 
leaning toward the hnc celestial. Indeed, it is more than ens- 
pected by my friends {cousin Bel esceptetl) that I affect dame 
■ nature's carpet, rather than her canopy. 

May be I am " some varlet of a man scribbler" — Oh 1 you 
^^re mch a Yankee at guessing I 

Old! ah, that is the uiikindest cut of all I Tou an editor, 

' and the son of an editor, and not know that " old maids " are a 

ciass extinct at the present day, aave in the sowing societies, etc, 

of Bome western village, subjeat only to the exploring expedi- 

^^_ tions of the indefatigable " Mary Clavers I" Have you never 

^^K heard of five-and'twenty's being a turning point, and ken ye 

^^H not its meaning! Why,/atre maydem then reverse the hour- 

^^r gla«a of old gray-beard ; and, one by one, drop back the golden 

sands that he has scattered, till, in five years, they are twenty 

again. Of course, then, I must be "under twenty-five;" but 

as a punishment for your lack of gallantry, you shall not know 

t whether the sands are dropping in or out of my glass. One 
thing, however, is indiapntable ; I am not "sharp" — my face 
has not a single sharp feature, nor my temper (it is I, you know, 
thi 
mi 
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I BSEid luy sketch in advance, because I am afraid cod 
Bel and I might, not interest you aud the pubJiu bo much as 
we do oureelveB ; and then how are wo to " consider you paid !" 
In truth I can not write clever things. Bel might, but she 
never tries. Sometimes she plans for me ; but, somehow, I 
ir find the right wor^B for her thongtits. They come into 
my head like fixed up visitors, and play " tea-party " with their 
baby neighbors, until I am almost as much puzzled by their 
strange performances as the otd woman qf the nursery rhyme, 
who was obliged to call on her "little dog at home" to estab- 
liflh her identity. No, no ! I can not write dever things ; and 
particularly on the subject to irhich I am restricted; but if it 
u the true sketch that you would have for the sake of the in- 
formation, why here now it is. You will perceive that I have ■ 
been very particular to tell yon all. 

Pray, do yon allow ns carte blanche aa far as the hat and 
dress are concerned ! You Lad better not ; for Bel never 
limits herself. How soon may we have them? The summer 
is advancing rapidly, and my old mushn and straw arc unco 
ahabby. Yonrs, with all due affection, 

Fanny Forhstbr, 



The next numlter of the Mirror contained the requir- 
ed sketch, which, under the guise of a substitute for it, 
was in fact a most spirited and dramatic delineation 
of the assumed character and relation of the two cousins. 
The name she had thus sportively assumed clung to her, 
and thanks to the generous praiees of her new friends, 
and her own merits, Fanny Forester at once arose on 
the literary horizon a star of unwonted brilliancy. Au- 
thenticated by the journal which led all others in the 
walks of strictly elegant literature, she found for every 
production of her pen a listening and admiring pub- 
lic. To the quick appreciation and timely aid of Mr. 




"FANKY FOaBSTBB," 

Willis (through whom the correspondence was mainly 
conducted) she felt ever under the deepest ohligation, 
and the scntimpnt of gi-atitude and literary admiration 
naturalljt blended itself with a warm pereonal friendship. 
He Boon succeeded in unmaeking. the pretended aspirant 
after balzarines and neapoKtans, and finding behind the 
light laughing face a warm woman's heart, a frail phys- 
ical organization, a nature quivering with the quick hus- 
ceptihilities of genius, and all stru^ling under a heavy 
outward pressure, he devoted himself to the cultivation 
of her talents and fame with a generous ardor, which she 
repaid with a profound sense of indebtedness as to the 
"foster-father" of her intellect. Their intercourse was 
indeed almost wholly impersonal. They never met ex- 
cept oQ the occasion, nearly a year later, of Emily's pass- 
ing a few days in Brooklyn on her return from Philadel- 
phia. Otherwise their sole communication was by letter 
ftom the beginning of their friendship to its close. 

How potent as well as timely waa the aid of her new 

friends the reader will readily imagine. General MorriSj 

already a veteran in literary journalism, was one of the 

most popular song-writers in the country. To Mr. 

. Willis we do but simple justice in saying that, beyond 

BBiost writers of our country, he adorns whatever he 

touches ; that without claiming to fathom the depths of 

philosophy, or yielding often to the tide of passion, he 

possesses a certain subtle alchemy of genius, resting on 

a basis of acute and just observation, which transmutes 

the most commonplace topic, and invests it with grace 

and beauty. His keen vision detects its most hidden es- 

I Betice and most curious analogies, and his mastery of laa- 

I .guage enables him to embody them in words as daintily 

delicious, as magically beautiful, as tersely vigorous as 
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the thought which they portray. And this subtle play 
of fancy, this sorcery of expression, which condenseB into 
a word the essence of a paragraph, cliaracterizes hia fam- 
iliar letters, thrown off amidst the hurry ami press ot 
business, no less than hia more elaborate productions, as 
will be evident from the few selections from his corre- 
spondence with Emily, which adorn the pages of this 
memoir. The eminent services which he rendered her 
at this time, (when she was in distress and needed it), 
together with the light which they throw upon his esti- 
mate of her character, and the warmth and steadiness 
of his praises and fiieudship up to the time of her leav- 
ing the country, will be my apology for giving a few ex- 
tracts from his inimitably graceful letters. 

Emily's period of discouraged waiting at the door of 
the great audience-chamber of the puhhc was over. She 
was at once in the full flush of her literary career. She 
almost literally "awoke one morning and found herself 
famous." The path to competence and fame opened it- 
self attractively before her. Ere she was aware of it, 
ere she began to dream of it, the name of Fanny For- 
ester was echoed through the country, and her praises 
were on every tongue. The timid, trembling girl, who 
had shrunk, like the sensitive plant, from the breath of 
public notice, dreading the very applause whicfi she 
courted, was now the cynosure of all eyes — the admired 
of all admirers. Applications soon came in from the 
pubHshcrs of the popular magazines for the aid of her 
attractive pen and the prestige of her name, at the highest 
ctirrent prices in this department of literature. Most of 
them she was compelled to decline. In October she en- 
g^ed to contribute to Graham — then, perhaps, the lead- 
ing journal of its class — at five dollars per page, and 
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renewed her connection with tbe Columbian on the same 
me. Between these two and the New Mirror (which 
ahout this time passed into a daily) she mainly divided 
her contributions. The following letters will need little 
explanation : 



id take 
Scliool 



r will be 
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DbaK KatY, — Cnw, Juno S 

I have made an arrangement for you to come on 
lessons of Sarah Bell just aa soon as you can get ready, 
closes fivG weeks from to-morrow, and I think you n( 
here certainly four weeks. Can yovi get ready 
I have made the arrangement now, .because thert 
a better time — Wallace being at home widi mother, and things 
here being in a proper train. Como the last of next week, or, 
if you can not possibly got ready, the week after ; but a week 
is mvaluable to yon. Do not think another time will do aa 
well. I may not be here another time ; another time yon may 
not be able to leave home. You must take lessons to run a 

race with 8 , 

The N'eto Mirror has just come, and you will see what a 
splendid compliment N, P. Willis has paid me. I shall not 
get any money, however, now — that is, from him ; but it will 
pnt me in a way of making money like smoke. All well. 
Wri^ soon. In haste, Nbu, 



IiMiu.Toy, AagujiL T, ISM. 

O Anna Maria! If you did know how I want to ridel 
. Why, I am actually suffocating for the want of a breath of air. 

The house is stuck away don'n, down, down, and here I am 
I burrowed ap in it without the possibility of seeing out. Walk, 

did you say ! O innocent I little do you understand your aug- 
' gestionl Where shall I go! To bo snre, the streets are lika 

a dozen ribbons knotted in the middle ; but which to go off 



I 



on ! That is the qaery. One way you encounter innumerable 
perils in the shape of students, another, of bogs, another, of 
barn-yards; all have their pec aliari ties, and Kate has put a veto 
on each proposal of mine, Eeaidea, I do not want to walkj I 
want to ride, " Spring-haJt" has made me aristocratic. Have 
I ridden bo many times after him to foot it now ) (That blot is 
a tear-drop of the pitying ink.) Tell Miss Cynthia, if she baa 
a spark of love for me, if any bowels of compassion, she will 
either send out Spring-halt, or a portion of the needful. And 
now, mother-in-law, what more shall I say! It is above sixty 
miles from here to Cooporstown, and fifty to Cherry Valley. I 
have given up the thought of going anywhere this vacation, but 
I do want to atir here. When are you coming ! Do come, if 
you do not wish me to turn into a pillar of salt. Kitty, you 
know, ia like her bulk in lead as far aa concerns any project for 
going out, and I have not t^c spirit to keep myself from moping 
alone. 

Thursday, 8. Blessings on ye, Anna Maria, for that New 
Mirror. I thought of you aU day yesterday while reading it^ 
though I did not expect such a. nice bit for myself, .We had a 
delightful time on Saturday part of the way. The air was deli- 
ciously fresh, and the scenery magnificent ; but as evening came 
on it grew "damp, moist, and unwholesome;" the roads were 

I rough and poor; and Kate was sick. I made her up a bed on 
the back scat (my dictionary and shawls for a pillow), and on 
we came in some tribulation. It was amusing enongh to see 
the men gather around for news at every place where we 
stopped. At Boukville (a little cluster of houses about as big 
as your fist) the portico of the inn was swarming with men, 
and as we drew up a dozen voices shouted, "What news?" 
"Bag full," said the driver, throwing the stutFed mail-bag to a 
little man waiting for it. " Ilarrali for Polk !" broke in a pert 
feminine voice from one end of the portico. " Hurrah for Folk 1" 
echoed a bull-frog at the other. Another, very deliberately, 
" Hurrah for Harry Clay I" A tall, lean man, rather sheepishly, 







Hurrah for Birney !" Then a, gcQeral shout, with but the 
.nation of a name, Ijroke from bar-room and portico, and all 
irambled off for the mail, now assorted. The whole country 
about polities. We rcnched home about ten 
'clock. Monday, made mother a cap, and read Hallam'a 
"Middle Ages." Tuesday, made two nollara, and read the same 
— had nothing else to do. Wednesday, too impatient to do 
much, but in the afternoon coajted Kate oflf into the swamp, 
where we had a very nice time, and got an abundant supply of 
Bowers. To-day I have been reading the New Mirror, and 
afterward made Kate a bracelet of pearls. Wallace has gone to 
Morrisville, and what do you guess I have been makdng for ns 
against his return in the evening? A set of chess-men. I 
have checked off a paper for a board, and made all my large 
^en of poppy heads. The difference in the length of the stema 
itinguishee between king and qacen; the castlee are made of 
'o heads iiistened together ; the bishops have split stems for 
'initres, and the knights are decorated with plumes in the ab- 
of their horses. My pawns are marigold heads, which, 
Bet on the flat side with the little stems sticking up, are as per- 
fect pawns as you over saw, they are a capital set of men ; 
you would be charmed with them. The two parties are distin- 
guished by a a streak of red paint on one. To-morrow we can 
have father's donkey — a miserable beast, not half as good as 
Spring-halt, and mother, Kate, and I are bent on a ride. It is 
the only day in the week when we can have him, and so I pre- 
sume it will rain. 

Friday. No, it did not rain ; but I managed to get up a 
nervona head-ache, and have been hugging tlie pillow all day. 
So we must wait for another Friday, I can not sit up yet; my 
head goes like a spindle; so no Tuore at present. I have got 
np again, and carry myself a little more respectably. The mail 
leaves at nine, and I carry myself a little mo — bless me! I am 
copying from the line above, I believe I am growing daft ; but 
iporle, I am determined to eend off this blotted sheet to- 




nigtt. ... I tliiafc yon may well consider yourself among 
the favored (alias the bored) ones ; yon know I do tiot write 
Buch long letters every day. If you can not End out who tliis is 
fcom, sond it bock aud I will fi.ud a placo to si^ it. 



Dear Ladt Vausy,— 



Theic 



t letter ^ 



s directed to " Utic! 



Female Academy," 
>r my man Tummua 
was merely a letter 



and either " Cousin Bel" is a bad moiisi 
mis-boxed the letter. But no matter, 
of warm thanks for what you had done I 
that though we could not pay you, we could make your name 
BO coinable by praises tliat you could sell high to others. Every 
line your clover pen indites should bring you an equivaleut 
besides praise, and we will bring that about speedily. You have 
remarkable talent at writing the readable, and if you are not 
over forty you have a career before jou. I esteerayou,authorly, 
very much, and should be delighted to know you, pretty or 
plain. A lady tells ine to-day that you are not pretty, or you 
■would not have so much wit and leisure to throw away ! 
Woman's sagacity I Please tell me what you are like, and I 
beg you to write for us as long as yon can afford to. How can 
Tve send you the Mirror and our catras — one and all ! How 
can we serve or please you f 

Yours admiringly, 

N. P. WiLus. 
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Hew Tobk, SpptemlieT, Bat, 18M. 

Tonr beautiful story, kindest of Fannies, is already in type, 
and it is time my thanJta were on the way t« you. The Mirror 
reflects most pleasurably from and about yon, and " we " plume 
ouraelves not a little on having been selected by you its your 
literary god-father. As to mi/ " making a world," I could 
r have made it except out of your genius, and to that aamo 
within you I beg to acknowledge no inconsiderable debt. 



"FANNY rOBESTEE." 105 

I think, by the way, that you had better ba looking forward to 
ao enlaj-ged reputation, and while jou put an extra drop of 
Macassar on your organ of hope, put two on jour organ of pains- 
taking and caution. The time is not very tar off when you 
will "have a call" to collect tbese talcs into a volume, and it 
will save trouble to polish while the iron is hot. You are very 
much more gifted than you think, dear Fanny, ( I may "dear" 
your nom de guerre) and pray, bind yourself to nothing, not 
even to a husband, if there be hinderance in it. I was talking 
to Mrs. Ellett about you a dar or two ago, and she quite glori- 

Give my kindest reiuerabranoe to our common friend, Mrs. 
Kirkland, when you return to Utica, and behevo me, 
Yours as faithfully as admiringly, 

N. P. Willis. 



Hew Tohk, Beptainlifir Bltb, ISM. 

Your womanly and natural letter is full of charm for me, my 
friend, and I assure you, I see, through its simple eamestnefis and 
modesty, a heart worth treating with respect and delicacy. I 
wish I could talk with you an hour, instead of writing; for 
writing letters to mc is like the postman's walking for pleasure. 
is the drop too much. Briefly let me offer you my friend- 
ehip, and a vow'to serve you and your reputation to the best of 
I my means and ability. Mrs. Willis, who sits by me, offers you 
her admiring friendship also, and now to business. 

The Mirror of this week will oiplain to you why, with all 
)nr success, we are under the necessity of starting a new paper, 
reqairing great outlay, and impoverishing us, for a year at least, 

I most uncomfortably, Tlierefore, and therefore only, we do not 

^^^V employ you at once, and give you more than any other writer 
^^^K could get from ns; for you are more readable than any female 
^^^1 writer in this country. We consider ourselves your debtor, 
^^^H however, and shall, with our first emergence from this new 
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plunge, give some signs to that effect. Thus much, though 
you claim no money, it was necessary for me to say. 

As to your one vein of writing, you are under a very natural 
delusion. The fog clears up as you go along, and you will go 
on writing charmingly for twenty years. No need either of 
painting the dark side. The world is full of beauty. Dismiss 
the attempt to weigh your to-morrows, and believe this, with 
tne, that you have a fame before you. If I were " in the mar- 
ket," I would marry you on speculation to-morrow, as a girl 
with an unquestionable dowry — ^let alone your " black eyes." 

I shall go on glorifying you in our new daily paper, until the 
magazine people give you fifty dollars an article, and meantime 
if you have any thing you can not sell (particularly a short 
story, or essay, or sketch of character), let us have it for the 
Evening Mirror, and we will give you its value in some shape. 
Do not waste time or labor, however, even upon us, but write a 
novel little by little. You can. , . . 

I have no more time (for less than twelve thousand pair of 
eyes), and must stop writing to one pair only — black though 
they be. 

Yours, with very sincere friendship, 

N. P. Willis. 

FROM N. P. WILLIS. 

OK THE 8EST0H XKTITLBD "DOEA." 

Nbw York, November 16, 1844. 

I have just read the proof of your exquisitely beautiful outline 
story, my dear Miss Chubbuck, and my heart is in ray throat 
with its pathos, and with my interest in your genius. I see the 
inner iris of the story, of course. I could talk, talk to you days 
of what is in your brain and heart at this moment ; for I read 
it with my own recollections of first fame, and with the eye 
God has given me to see hearts with. You are gifted far be- 
yond your own belief, but your heart is more gifted than your 
head. Your affections are m more need of room and wings 
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yotn imBgination. I Ehould bless Ood for joar sake to 

tfaat a poet and man-angel Lad taken you to a dell in the 
ildemoss, never to be heard of more. 

Witb nothing but your writings to guide me, I have begun 
ith gaily rejoicing over a new fonnd star, and ended with a 
iarfal interest in your destiny, and a respect for your truth and 
irity which makes me repent of ever having spoken of you 
iflingly. Yon will forgive this. Hereafter yon will see no 
'Ord touching yourself that docs not pass through the fountain 
reverence you have called up in my heart. 
I am writing while " prooia " are coming — interruptedly and 

of course. I was pleas.ed and displeased at 'a 

langing her opinion of me ; displeased at the suspicion that 
mier-idf had ever committed its pvirity to the world, or had 
been on trial in a pure miud. My dear friend, you know, 
though yon have never perilled your outer mind by laying it open 
to all comers, that there is an inner sanctuary of God's lighting 
which brightens as the world is shut out, and which would 
never suffer profanation. It is in tlBs chamber of my better 
nature that you are thought of — but I have no time to 
eiplain. 

The pain that you are Buffering from the exjiosure of fame is 
chrysahs of thought. Ton will be brighter for it, though the 
.accustomed shroud of seclusion comes off painfully. The opin- 
of the " TJticanians " as to any thing but your amiableuess 
and respectability, is not worth one straw — though a straw stuck 
in your eye is as formidable aa a, house-beam. Ey an effort of 
mind you can throw Utica to the distance of Rochester or Buf- 
falo, and then every thing you hear will have just the value 
which the same thing would have if said in Bnffalo, Still, per- 
haps yon have yet to learn that genius burns darkest nearest 
the wick, never, never appreciated by those who eat, drink, and 
walk with it. You are a hundred times more admired in New 
Yort than you ever could be in Utica, and it is the charm of 
dty life that the "solitude of a crowd" throws even your near- 
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^^H est neiglibor to tha 'proper perspective 

^^H an effort to thed Tieighborkood. . . 
^^^^ Youi'H, with sincere Tcspect 

^P Mr: 



distance. Keep making 



nd aflection, 

N. P. Willis. 



New Yuks, NuTemtiei U, 13U. 

Mr Dbab Fkibbd, — 

At the close of five hours of mental labor, I can scarce 
undertake to do more tban make mems. of what I would sa; 
to 70U, and you must write lao long letters for these scraps 
of sentences. Tour last was delightful, because it was frank 
and sisterly. Your bump of caution must be very large, how- 
ever, since you supposed that the public might see the "inner 
bow" aa I did, and dreaded the interpretation, "parading your 
feehngs," ete. Nobody could ever read a line of yours and see 
any thing hut merit orer-modeat, as far as that goes; and there 
IB no writing well without coloring from one's own heart — par- 
ticnlarly in first beginnaigs. I was esceedingly interested in 
the fact that there was a touch of Dora in your own history, 
though I did not and do not seek the least intrusion upon your 
confidence in sucb matters. My interest in you is a sbadow of 
your intellect, and followed, of course, when your intellect 
went into your heart as a comforter. There are two worlds, 
my dear Dora — one imaginative and the other real life — and 

people of genius have separate existences in both 

I had a call, a few days ago, from a very able artist, who was 
BO struck with a descriptive passage in your story of Dora that 
he wished to paint it. I commissioned him to do it, and shall 
send you the picture. 

In another letter, Mr. Willis says, in regard to the 
picture : 

I am glad the idea of the picture pleases you. It is likely to 
be an interesting matter, for the artist, Flagg, whoaa mother 
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'FANNT FORE8TBB," 

Itei on me as ber bod's guardian angel, told me to-day tliat lie 
loald take the opportunity to put his mother'a head and mioe 
T am to be tbo " strnnger," }iia mother 
motliei'ly guardian of Dora, and Dora imaginative. If you 
e here he should paint your head for Doni. The subject is 
le putting the question to Dors, as Ebe sits in the window, 
imaginatiou will easily see how it will look ; but you must 
to be disappointed, and it will show you one very curious 
thing — how other people conceive of the scenes you describe. 
Mr, Flagg'a mother, by the way, whs the sister of Washington 
'AlletoD, and is a woman of admi rable qualities. Flagg liiinaelf 
is a most beautiful youth, and of an eccentric character that I 
love, but sadly dissipated. I do my best to cultivate his vir- 
tuous side. He is about twenty-five, and a capital artist. He 
has promised the picture for next Saturday, and I will send it to 
;you the week following. 



I regret that I am unable to furnisli any thing from 

|r£>mi1y'a side of the correspondence between herself and 

I Mr. Willis. In answer to a note respecting the corre- 

epondenee, Mr. Willis very kindly replies : " I think it 

moat probable that Mrs. Judson's literary novitiate 

might form an exceedingly interesting chapter of her 

■ biography, and I need not assm-e you that I shall be 
most willing to fmnish any material for it which either 
my documents or my memory may retain. Of my own 
letters to her you are quite at liberty to make a discre- 
tionary use, though I can only judge of their tone by 
my remembrance of her most truthful and sweet nature, 
^^^ and the impossibility that there could be a word which 
^^L vould not breathe of respect and homage, in any letters 
^^m addressed to her. Of her letters to me I think I could 
^^P find the greater number, but they are buried in a wilder- 
^^H ness of correspondence stowed away, and I should reqiiiie 

A A 
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lime and leisure for tho tusk." On Bubseqiieiitly explor- 
ing the" wildernesB," Mr. Willis foiind that nearly all the 
letters had disappeared, only two or three being left, 
which contained nothing of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify their publication. 

In December he writes to Fanny again : 

Mt Dkar Friend, — 

I have been inteBding to write you a long letter, and have 
wasted oddB and ends of time in the hope of an hour of kisnre. 
Bnt I mnst now simply advise you of the boxing up of the pic- 
ture of Dora, and assure you. how largo a slice of the kindest 
Bide of my heart goes with it. I do not knovi when I shall he 
able to write to jou, for I am so overdone with oarca and work 
that my doctor has ordered roe out of town, and I must confine 
myself to the moat needful pen-work. . . . The picture has been 
visited by thousands, and is much admired. Hang it with a 
tide light, snd be carefiil in having it unpacked. 

Your " bald composer," 

N, P. W, 
How diligently Emily must have labored under the 
fresh stimulants now applied to her will be seen when 
we observe within how brief a period her magazine au- 
thorship was compresBed. She wTote to Mr. Willis in 
June, 1844. In December, 1845, a year and a half after- 
ward, she formed that acquaintance with Dr. Judaon 
which changed the whole current of her destiny. And 
the eighteen months which thus embraced her entire 
"Fanny Forester" career, were largely occupied with 
her school duties, and even still more lai^oly broken 
in upon by repeated and prolonged illness. "While her 
sketches were rapidly succeeding each other in the maga- 
zines, she relaxed none of her assiduity in her daily and 
more quiet duties in the Seminary. These were her 
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caUing ; the rest but filled her hoiirs of relasation. 
Congeaial as was the employment of writing, and stim- 
ulating as were the praises of the public, the approval 
of friends, and still more, the Hope which was rising 
iike a glad star of promise on her night of perplexity 
id embarrassment, she still regarded this as but a side- 
ibor, which was not to interfere with her life profession. 
This may well be borne in mind by those who look upon 
ber magazine labors with a Ruspicious eye. These were 
not her leading pursuit. They were indulged in chiefly 
when her companions were buried in slumber, or enjoying 
recreations of society— and this under an overmaster- 
sense of filial obligation. She was straining every 
lerve to support herself, and to pay her debts — debts 
contracted in procuring for her aged parents the comforts 
of a home. Emily's disposition was not demonetrative ; 
she made no parade of her benevolence or her exertions. 
She silently resolved, and then resolutely — almost dog- 
gedly — worked, scarcely half aware, herself, either of the 
depth of her sensibility, or of the extent and sternness 
of her toils and sacrifices. The only true heroism is un- 
conscious heroism — that which performs prodigies of love 
under the simple impulse of duty — and this was hers. 
Let now the majority of those calling themselves Chris- 
tians, bearing in mind the above facts, read over her 
aketuhes, and observe the spirit which they breathe, and 
the leaaona which they inculcate, and then ask themselves 
i£they can give as good an account of their hours of re- 
laxation from the sterner purposes of life. Dress, party- 
going, frivolous conversation, even the most of lighter 
leading — place over against these the truth and purity 
Emily's delightful sketches 1 She was exhausting 
LB springs of youth in behalf of the sinking energies of 
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age, but never by a moment's compromise of moral prin- 
ciple. 

And equally should they bear in mind the checkered 
brevity of Emily's literary career, who would judge fairly 
that literary reputation which rested bo largely on her 
"Fanny Forester" sketches. Within little more Uian one 
shoi-t year — a year of engrossing duty and of the frailest 
health — she achieved nearly all by which she was known 
to the literary public before she went abroad. How 
much, then, might have been anticipated as the ripened 
finit of time, and health, and leisure ! For that hera 
were no precocious and hot-bed productions — that they 
were but the first fruits of what might Lave expanded 
into a rich and noble haxvest, her after life in which, 
while her frame was wasting under deadly disease, 
her mind displayed stiR increasing vigor, abundantly 
evinced. 

The sensation days of ^Faany Forester are of course 
forever gone by. In this on-rushing age even the most 
brilliant intellects can rivet the public gaze but for a 
moment ; then, yielding to some new brilhancy, they 
withdraw into their permanent shining place in the 
clustering firmament of genius. But there they are, 
unextinguished and immortaL " A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever," and passes from being the transient excite- 
ment of the age, into a lasting inheritance of the ages. 
And those who now turn over the stories of Alderbrook 
will, I think, be at no loss to explain the popularity 
which they attained. They will find in them a truth to 
nature — a freshness and raciness of thought and diction 
— a freedom from the ha-ckneyed conventionalisms of 
ordinary story-telling, a descriptive and dramatic power, 
which lend to them an unfailing charm. The language 
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is ever plain and simple. They never affect "big" 
words, nor deck tiiemselveB out in fn[)peries of expres- 
sion. If there are occafiionsil concL'its of thought — and 
Buch are almost, inevitahle in a young woman's first 
converse with the public — the style is almost wholly 
&ee from them. It delights in that plain Anglo-Saxon 
that comes freighted with home associations to every 
heart ; and yet this simple style, under her delicate 
Jiandling, has all the grace of ornament. 

Another aource of the popularity of her sketches is 
found in the spirit and vivacity of her descriptions — 
showing a clear and close eye for the observation of 
nature — and in the life-hke truthfulness of her character 
drawing. Her personages are not mere pegs on which 
■■to hang a story — a train of external incidents: they 
are themselves the story. They are not mere labeled 
embodiments of the virtues and vices of the decalogue, 
but actual men and women, brought by a few simple but 
effective touches livingly before the eye, and, even in her 
lightest sketches, sharply individualized. Thus the in- 
terest of her stories is emphatically a human interest. 
It is not what the actors da, but what they are, that 
rivets our attention, and chains us to her fascinating 
pages. As might be inferred from this, she possesses 
extraordinary dramatic power. The dramatis personcB 
live and breathe and move through the story. The au- 
thor transports herself into the scene ; identifies herself 
with her characters ; and instead of conducting her narra- 
tion by cold, second-hand details, makes it gush warmly 
and livingly ti'om the lips of the speakers. Not unlxe- 
quently nearly the whole story is unfolded by dialogue, 
natural, racy, and spirited, and that which in its mere 
outward details would be but a trivial incident, under 
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this warm, dramatic handling, and imbedded in humaa 
passion, is impregnated with life and interest. Equally 
happy, too, is Emily in the conduct of her narrative — in 
the management of the plot — in bo seizing upon the 
hinging-points, the nodes and crises of the story, and so 
coloring, and grouping, and contrasting them, as to give 
them their utmost cflect With the instinctive eye of 
genius, she separatee the incidental from the essential, 
and strikes to the inmost core of her subject. 

And finally — and here perhaps was preeminently tha 
secret of Emily's power — sbe was drawing from her own 
life, " coloring from her own heart." With every stroke 
of her pen she daguerreo typed herself upon the page 
before her. The trials of her youth — her own harsh 
experiences — q^nivered through her bright and glitter- 
ing fancies, and compelled many a tear from hearts un- 
knowing of the cause. Sho was unconsciously obeying 
the dictum of the great master ; she moved others be- 
cause she had first been moved herself. The tear that 
trembled in their eye answered to that which had first 
glistened in her own. The emotion that swelled their 
bosoms was responsive to that which had throbbed in 
her own breast. True to herself, she was true to the 
universal elements of humanity. 

And yet she was far from being the mere recorder ; 
she dealt not in the mere statistics of experience. Her 
power of fancy was eijual to her power of feeling. The 
germ of her conception sprung from the actual, but it 
developed itself in the realm of the ideal. When fancy 
supplied the ground-work, her feelings insensibly blended 
themselves with it, giwng it genuineness and vitality. 
When she started from experience, fancy instantly stood 
as its servitor, ready to invest the creation with her bright 
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pd glittering hues. Thus her heart and life-experiences 
were bo transfigured and idealized that she did not ob- 
trude herself indelicately or painfully before the public. 
" Grace Linden," " Lilias Fane," " Dora," " Nora May- 
lie," " Ida Savelin" even, were all bom iu the depths of 
her own nature, all embodied a certain portion of her 
Bpiritual essence ; yet all were so wrought and moulded, 
BO blended with imaginative elements, that she for 
whom they really stood " passed in music out of sight," 
So amidst the deeper emotions of later life her power 
of imagination kept pace witli her power of passionate 
emotion. " My Bird," " Watching," " My Angel Guide," 
are beautifully idealized, and it is only perhaps in " Sweet 
Mother" that the bleeding, agonizing heart of the stricken 
wife and daughter comes nakedly before the public. 
And with all this, there breatbea through all her pages 
a tcndi.:meB8 and delicacy of sentiment which impart to 
them a nameless charm. 

In this slight analysis, I am not claiming for " Fanny 
Forester's" sketches the highest order of genius. They 
are a woman's production, and are thoroughly womanly. 
They aspire to no heights of masculine eloquence, no 
depths of philosophical teaching. They deal with the 
teart, the fancy, and the im^nation. Nor in mere 
vigor and grasp of intellect ia she, perhaps, to be classed 
with Joanna Bailie, Mrs. Browning, and Miss Bronte ; 
although looking at all which she did, I am satisfied 
that she approaches much nearer to them in intellectual 
vigor than they do to her in womanly delicacy and soft- 
ness. It is one of her high excellencies that she never 
compromises her womanhood ; and yet to her who could 
write the "Madness of the Missionary Enterprise," and 
render such contributions as she did to the memoir of 
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her husband, is to be assigned no mean rank among the 
intellects of the world. Mr. Willis, Dr. Griswold, and 
Mr. H. B. Wallace, than whom our country has pro- 
duced no morfe competent literary critics, estimated her 
genius as of a veiy high order, and regarded her true 
sphere as that not of popularity, but of fame. 



OHAPTBK VIII. 



" St^ni I wLoaB mere;, eevere in its MndaoiiB, 

Has chutened my vaaieAngi aoi guided my wsy; 
AdoTod be the power thnC illumiDed raj blicdnsBS, 

And veaned me from phniitoroa tbct luied to 'betray." 

BoT the sword was wearing out the sheath. Emily's 

j slender frame waa not equal to the drafts made upon it, 

I and on her visit home in December she waa seized with 

■■ a fever which proatrated her for several weeks, and left 

her when able to return to Utica, extremely feeble. 

The picture of "Dora" spoken of above arrived with 
the New Year. It is a beautiful picture, worthy of the 
taste of the donor, and the capacity of the artist, as 
well as an elegant tribute to the genius which had in- 
spired it. 



HunLTDir, JiDDicy U, IStB. 

Mr Deab Marik,^ 

I waa mucii disappointed at not seeing you here; but I 

could not have gone with you if you had come, for I have not 

yet stepped my foot upon the ground. I thank yoa for your 

' kind offer of seuding for me ; but I am now needed at Utica 

every day, and must return aa soon as I am able to ride at all. 
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I shall hide myself in a cloak and hood, on Saturday or Monday 
I think, if it is pleasant, and put myself into Wallace's hands 
to take back as he would any other baggage. This is absolutely 
necessary, and mother consents to it with a better grace that I 
promise her that I will do nothing more than oversee my affairs 
until I am quite well. I am very sorry that I could not have 
made the visit at your house — it would have been charming — 
but I promise myself the pleasure at some future time. — Really, 
you ought to have been here and seen my picture ; it is ex- 
quisitely beautifnl, and charms everybody. There is an artist 
in town who spent the last winter in New York ; he says he 
never saw so fine a painting of the kind. It came to hand on 
the 1st ; so my Christmas gift was turned into a New Years 
one. They were intending to notice it in the paper ; but I 
begged them not — (it would be telling everybody who Fanny 
Forester is, you know) — and the article was suppressed. They, 
however, copy the notice from the Mirror, 

I received last night a letter from Graham, asking for stories 
which I can not write — ^is it not provoking? "The Chief's 
Daughter" and " Katie Holland" in the February number are 
mine. 

I am glad your sister is so well, and above all happy. I 
should like exceedingly to know her, and will write if I can. 
But pen-work is no play with me, you know. I shall try to 
make a compromise with my friends, and write them one poor 
letter for half a dozen good ones. Will you accede to such 
terms ? Here begin I. . . . 

Shall I say to you, Maria dear, that I am more annoyed than 
pleased with the sensation I am making just now ? If people 
talk of me, I, of course, prefer good to ill ; but I would much 
rather they would not talk at all. There has been a New York 
" lion " to Utica, on purpose to see me ; he would have followed 
me out here, but they told him I was too ill to see company. 
Now I do not like to be an object of curiosity like the Siamese 
Twins or Tom Thumb. You appreciate the matter. 




I 
I 

^^^ cept 

^K but 



THB INVALID. 

It is getting quite dark, and they will uot allow nic to write 
by candle-light ; ao I must closo my shabby apology for a let- 
ter while I can see to sign my name. My very kindest regards 
to your dear, good husband, and every body else that you love, 
and believe me, 

Your warmly attached friend, 

EuiLv E. Chub BUCK. 

Emily returned to Utica tho laat of January, how fee- 
ble the following will show : 



) HB& 8ISTBR. 






Dbab Kitty, — 

I have been looking and looking for a letter from home, 
bat as I do not get it, 1 suppose I may aa well write myself. I 
do not think I am any better than when I IcR home ; though 
I am a good deal better than on the week following, for it threw 
me back wonderfully. The teachers help mo correct composi- 
tions, and I do nothing else ; fear that I shall not write any 
tliiB winter. As for eating, I do not go to the table, and do not 
make a glutton of myself exactly. I have lived nearly all tho 
time on tho beef, and it is not more than half gone. I am ei- 
pecting my breakfast of grue! ta be brought up every minute. 
I have four kinds of pilb to take — throe kinds of the largest 
size imaginable; the others I Lave to take alter dinner to 
sweeten the meal. Then I have other doses besides. Dr. J. is 
ia for it, and ho seems to think that if he cures Fanny Forester 
it will be the making of him. Anna Maria went to Schenec- 
tady yesterday to spend a week, and I miss her sadly. , . . 
I had a letter from Mr. Willis yesterday week; he says he lets 
the daily go to Hamilton still for you people. Have received a 
letter ft'om Graham, hut there wns no particular news in it, es- 
cept that " Nickie Ben " was too iate for the March number; 
but he has a little tit-bit of a story of ahout two pages which he 
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intends to insert in it. Do write. I have no news, and do not 
feel well enough to stretch out a long letter. E. 

But Miss Chubbuck's health was deemed too feeble to 
endure safely the rigors of the spring climate of Utica. 
Miss Sheldon's thoughtful kindness, sustained by the 
advice of the physician, suggested a temporary retreat to 
the milder region of Philadelphia. Emily writes tlAs to 
her sister : 

March 17, 1846. 

I was sorry to hear that you were ill ; I believe it is the fete 
of the family, for I am not quite so well as I should like to he. 

. . . Dr. James and Miss C. think it best for me to go to 
a warmer place until summer comes, and so Miss C. has con- 
cluded to go next week with me to Philadelphia. She will put 
me under the care of the Rev. Mr. Gillette, a Baptist clergjnnan, 
find me a nice boarding-house and then leave me for four, five, 
or six weeks as I think best. It will cost some money, but it 
seems absolutely necessary. This spring weather almost kills 
me. I shall get the money for my payment, and send it home 
before I go. . . Did you read the poetry addressed to Fanny 
Forester in the Mirror ? And do you not think it beautiful ? 
It is by Jane Wright. You will find my " Weaver" in Friday's 
paper. . . " Nickie Ben " is in the April number of Gra- 
ham, but I have not seen it yet. I have written another story 
entitled " Blanche de Monville," and that is all I have done this 
winter. The Columbian people pretend to think all the world 
of me ; Graham is as good as the bank, and Willis fifty times 
better. . . 

Tbe following are the lines referred to in the preced- 
ing letter. Miss Wright was a member of the Sem- 
inary. 



THE INVALID, 

LINES TO FANNNT FORESTEE. 
XT UIBS UARV FLOaENCK NOBLX, 

Saw you ever a pnrer light, 

More still aod fair tlian tbe harvest moon, 
When day has died in a shadowleas night, 

And the air is still as a summer noon ! 
.No) Ah, flweet one, your eyelids shrino 
A light far purer and more tUvine, 

Heard you ever the silvery gush 

I Of a brook for down in ita rocky dell, 
And stilled your breath with a trembling hnsh. 
As its mystic munnura rose and fell! 
Tis thuH I list to the liquid flow 
Of your silvery accents soft and low. 
: 
r, 
; 



Yes, sweet Fanny, the light that gleams 

'Neath the sweeping fring-e of your radiant eyeis, 

Too purely chaste and too heavenly seems 
To dwell in the glare of our earthly skies ; 

And too soft and low your tones have birth 

To linger long 'mid the din of earth. 

The aweet brow shrined in your clustering hair 

Has gathered a shadow wan and deep ; 
And the veins a darker violet wear, 

Which over your hollow temples creep ; 
And your fairy foot falls faint and low 
As the feathery flakes of the drifting anow. 
'Tis said the gods send swift decay 

To the bright ones they love of mortal birth; 
And your angel Dora pasaed away. 

In her youth's sweet spring time, from the earth ; 
Yet stay, sweet Fanny, your pinions fold, 
Till the hearts that love yon now are cold. 
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The little poem, " The Weaver/' mentioned in her 
letter, Emily had sent to the Mirror in February. It 
is a beautifully imaginative piece, but much less finely 
finished than as it subsequently appeared in Alderbrook. 
Mr. Willis writes to her : " Your * Weaver ' is a pure 
and perfect chrysalis of a thought lacking finish,'' and 
in a subsequent letter recurs thus to the subject : 

" I am waiting for a moment of fresh-minded leisure 
(the other I could more easily find) to take a sunny im- 
pression of your poem, and see just where the blemish 
was that first struck me. I am determined you shall 
not slight any thing you write simply from over- toil in 
your other duties. You are too precious a commodity, 
and as your trumpeter, I will not blow my blast till I 
know you are ready for the attention it draws to you." 

It was by such services, by friendly and just criticism, 
as well as by his praises, that Mr. Willis rendered her 
at this period valuable aid. He taught her to appreciate 
herself, inspired her with self-confidence, and yet gave 
her the advantage of his larger experience and fine taste 
in detecting and removing her faults. This was the 
fidelity of true friendship ; and the excellence which 
Emily reached in her later poems, while in part the 
product of her riper experiences, was, in no small mea- 
sure, the result of assiduous labor and severe criticism. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONVALESCENT. 

**A thousand sweet ties bind her here; 

Oh friend, thy fears are vain I 
The blessed angels will not break 

So soon the golden ohain; 
And God, our God, who loveth her, 

Shall breath on her again. 

"The languor of her step shall yet 

With winter snows depart ; 
Her foot shall spring on carpets wrought 

By Flora's loving art, 
And keep time to the joyous beat 

Of her exulting heart 1" 

Thus, in response to the Knes of Miss Wright, sang, 
in the Mirror, Mrs. Sarah J. Clark (Grace Greenwood 
that was to be), giving utterance to her interest in the 
fate of our fair and gifted authoress. I add the three 
closing stanzas of her sweet little poem : 

Our souls' arms are around her thrown, 

She must not pass away 
Now^ when too humble for the proud, 

Too lonely for the gay, 
The altar of sweet poesy 

Is falling to decay. 
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O, there we may behold her yet 

In her young beauty bow ; 
There may we hear her glad lip breathe 

Her consecration vow ; 
Earth's warm life lighting up her eye — 

Its glory on her brow ! 

There, there a priestess may she serve, 

"With vestments pure and fair ; 
There offer up her winged dreams, 

Young doves from heaven's own air. 
And pour th'e rich wine of her soul 

As a libation there ! 

In accordance with, the purpose intimated in her last 
letter, Emily, with her faithful friend and guardian, Miss 
Sheldon, was soon en route for the city which, to an ex- 
tent then undreamed of, was to be linked with her future 
fortunes. Instead of allowing them to carry out their 
purpose of procuring a private boarding-house, Kev. Mr. 
Gillette and his wife — acquaintances of Miss Sheldon's, 
but strangers to Emily — tendered to her their hospitali- 
ties, and so cordially that Emily could not decline them. 
In their house and society she found a comfortable and 
delightful home. April 1st, she writes thus to Miss 
Anable : 

They (Mr. and Mrs. Gillette) received me as if they had 
known me always, Mrs. Gillette not even waiting for an intro- 
duction. It will not be particularly convenient to them to have 
me here, but they will not listen to my going away. I am 
growing better and better every day, and pfomise myself a de- 
lightful time. I think I shall like the city better than I do 
New York — all but the white blinds ; them I can not endure. 
It seems all the time as though somebody was poking white 
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mcks in my eyes. WBen I am ia walkable order, and little 
my Gillette gets well, Mrs. G. and I will measure the pave- 
ments at a great rate. The weather yesterday and to-day is 
like June, Yon will be able to judge aoraetiiiug about it, wheu 
^ J tell you that (such a cold body aa I am) I sit all the time at 
e open window, 

Emily's literary reputation had preceded her to Phila- 
delphia, and drew about her some literary friends, whose 
attentions added to the pleasure of her stay. Hor patron, 
Mr. Graham, early called upon her, and after some little 
playing at cross purposes, tiiey met. She was new to 
the presence of literary lions, or those whom she took to 
be such, and although she could make very free witli 
them on paper, when shielded ty several hundred in- 
tervening miles of post route, she found meeting them 
face to face a more formidable matter. She had written 
some spirited letters to Mr. Graham about his publish- 
ing articles under the signature of Fanny Forester, which 
he had previously Buffered to lie unnoticed, yet now her 
heart went pit-a-pat at the prospect of a personal meet- 
ing. The following, from the same letter, details their 
first interview : 



The meeting was very etiff. He was anrrounded by little 
boys (he brought one with him — a nephew ; he has no chil- 
dren). I walked in shaking fronn head to foot He iuqaired 
if I was Miss Chubbuck, and gave me the tips of his fingers. I 
expressed regret for being out thi* morning — then a long paase. 
Afterwards we talked abont the Columbian, Mr. Willis, and 
finally about our last quarrel and money matters. Sometimes I 
trembled, and blundered, and stumbled against big words, and 
I I talked on for a few minntes quite straight. On the 
(llole, I gacss fae thinks I am very eenstblc girl, though not 




^ 



quite so pretty, and poetical, and easy, etc., ai 
bsB a mighty positive way of saying tilings, but you can not 
help believing every thing he Bays, He talks beautifully, and 
with perfect ease, when he gets a-going; but lie makes very 
long pauses. 



I 



Among others who early called on Emily were.Dr. 
BiifuB W. Griswold, the diBtinguished historian and 
critic of American literature, and Mr. Joseph C. Neal, 
the witty author of the Charcoal Sketches, and editor of 
the Saturday Evening Gazette. With all these gentle- 
men she became intimately acquainted. Dr. Uriswold 
and Mr. Graham entered warmly into her literary plans, 
and ui^d her to a more exclusive and aspiring literary 
career. The time thus glided rapidly by, her health 
was improved by her long drives in and about the city 
of " Brotherly Love," and in May she bade her many 
friends a reluctant adieu, and turned her steps home- 
ward. She spent a fortnight in Brooklyn on the way, 
and made the personal acquaintance of her friend and 
patron, Mr. Willis. The d-eath of his wife just then 
occurring had prevented him from seeing her when she 
passed through on her way to Philadelphia. While in 
Philadelphia she had received a letter from him in reply 
to one from her of sympathy for his recent loss. In 

I it, after payii^ a beautiful tribute to his deceased wife, 
he adds : " I have once or twice tried to loosen the lock- 
jaw of my bosom, and write to you as I could talk to 
you, but I must abandon the idea, I am compelled to 
wall iu my heart, so as to go on amusing the world 
mtbout braiding in threads that belong only to myself, 
and it requires a haAit of reserve to do this. When yon 
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THE CONVALBSOH^- " 

come to New York we shall meet, and my tongue is not 
TiBed in my trade as my pen is. 

" I am made happy by bearing of your brightening 
■under the bright ■weather. Continue to idle, and do not 
■write one line for the Mirror ; I positively forbid it," 

Mr. Willis and Emily now met for the first and last 
time, and their personal interviews strengthened her 
gratitude for his services and her admiration of his 
genius. He was much interested in her health, and 
urged her removal from what he deemed the ungenial 
climate of Utica — perhaps a trip to the West Indies or 
to Italy. Ho proffered any services in his power, but 
Emily was unwilling to incur the added obligation of 
accepting them, and they parted not to meet again on 
earth. Emily returned to Utica, and Mr. Willis a few 
weeks after, set sail for Europe for the purpose of con- 
veying his orphaned daughter Imogen to her relatives 
in England. 

On returning to Utica Emily took her wonted place 
in the Seminary, bringing to her duties invigorated health 
. and spirits. Her visit had been serviceable to her in other 
respects. It had brought her into society under circum- 
Btances calculated to banish her timidity, and inspire her 
with self-confidence. The shy, timid, silent girl, whose 
nervous frame quivered with emotion at the prospect of 
an introduction to strangers at all distinguished, would 
hardly be recognized in the genial, joyous, animated, and 
often brilliant young lady of a little later date. Few, 
probably, have suflered more keenly than she from 
timidity — a timidity almost inseparable from her slender 
frame and delicate organization, and which no amouat 
of familiarity with the world could ever entirely over- 
come. There was always a Httle flutt<?ring of spirits in 
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tbe company; of strangers ; she always rather glided into 
a room as if unwilling to attract observation, than 
entered it with the easy seif-poeaession of the thorough- 
bred woman of the world, In a little poem written at 
Utica, the one boon which she craves of the Muse is — 
not beauty, not genius, not the laurel wreath of fame — 
hut physical courage. As the painful timidity of her 
earlier years passed away, the constitutional reserve that 
remained, betokening the moat genuine womanhood, 
rather heightened than detracted from her personal at- 



Tho following long letter written in reply to a note of 
gentle caution from her faithful friend Mrs. Nott, will 
show how rightly and soberly, amidst the rush of her 
popularity, she estimated her literary position : 

Mr VbsT DskR. FkIEND, — Uhoa, June e, 18«L 

Tour note to Anna Maria and myself was most gratefully 
received {on my part at least), because it gives evidence of your 
kind interest. Do you know what a strong light it throws on 
yonr opinion of myself, my weakness, etc.! I really thonght 
tliat I stood higher with you ; bat I find it is one of the moat 
difScult things in the world to find out precisely how " others 
■ee ua," Now if I write you very friinkly, and even egotisti- 
cally, I know you will forgive me ; bocanso this is a subject 
that my friends must nnderetand, if they wonld not make me 
very uncomfortable. 

You are a&aid that I will grow vain — or rather yon think I 
ftm so; for people never caution without aupposod cause, I 
have a great deal of pride ; — more than you ever thought, be- 
cause you have always been so very kind to me that it Las never 
been called out in your presence, I have some vanity ; hut 

less I am seriously mistaken in my estimate of my own char- 



acter (and I have ecrutiuized it more scTerely than you could), 
I have less, rather than more, than the generality of women. 
Now what cause have I given you to helieve that I was ptiffed 
np by praiseB? Do I look pleased with a compliment! I am 
pleased particularly when I am coiiscioua of deserving it, and so 
willing to share my gratificatioa with others that I act as I feel. 
This (the pleasure) is human nature, and if I pretended to rise 
above it I should be a hypocrite. 

My life, from my cradle, has been full of changes, "Without 
one of my own tindred to assist me, I havo struggled with al- 
most every kind of difficulty up to the present moment. Even 
yo« can not dream of half that I have borne. Heaven knows, 
enoagh to make me humble. Within the last year — one short 
year — I have gained for myself a position which others have 
been all their lives in attaining, and I have a right to he proud 
of it. Ton may tell me it is a small thing to be a magamne 
writer. So it is. But it is not a small thing for a woman, 
thrown upon her own resources, and standing entirely alone, to 
be able to command respect from every body, rising by her own 
individual efforts above the accidents of fortune. Does all thla 
sound like boasting! I only want to prove to you that I un- 
derstand my ground, and take too comprehensive a view of it to 
have my heart; set a fluttering by every swing of Mr. Nobody's 
censer. I know precisely what my reputation is worth to me, 
for I have measured it carefully ; and I know, too, what all 
these silly compliments are worth. If such a man as Bryant 
praises me (I believe he has had the bad taste to set me before 
3 ), I suppose that ho thinks what he says; still it is 

I" only the opinion of one man. If a hundred other people echo 

e praise, I know that they take it on trust ; so the compliment 

in reality to Bryant, not to me. These newspaper puffs are 

accidental and ephemeral things, and while I will not despise 

, tbem, because in their way they are an advantage, to me, do not, 
I beg of yon, think that I am such a simpleton as to be " spoiled" 
'1>y them. As to the attentions I have received since I hava 



been gone, they have certainly put me a little more at ease with 
myself, but I do not bolievc that you will say they have been 
diBadrantageouB. In sober truth, Heaven has blessed me (as a 
balance for the romance which I am not going to disclaim) 
with a Boll of mathematical genius, a dollar-and-cent way of 
estimating things, which, when necessary, takes the poetry ont 
of tiiem in a twinkling. Will you not give me credit for some 
eomtaon sense at bottom J Think of all the things that I have 
to occupy my mind ; the serious duties of life ; the cares which 
nobody can share with me, aud which I think about none the 
less for not always talking of them. Tliink of these, and 
see if I have any lime to spare to vanity. Have I ever, my 
dear Mra, Nott, manned my own affaire indiscreetly, that you 
should fear that, with more experience to guide me, I will do it 
now ! Do I look or act like a vain woman ? Do I try to make 
a great show and attract attention to myself? Do I put my- 
self forward in society ? I intend to take a little different posi- 
tion from what I have, for I see that people expect it of nie, 
and my diifidence and disposition to keep out of sight have ob- 
tained for me the reputation of being cold-hearted and indiffer- 
ent. Indeed, I am not a little child, to go into ecstacics at 
every pretty thing that is said to me, and as for romance, I have 
not half so much as when you first knew me. It is my trade 
now, and mnch less in my heart than then. As for talking, I 
must talk to my room-mates of the things that I think about, 
and with others I wiU try fo use all needful discretion. If you 
hear of any thing unwisely said or done on my part, please sus- 
pend judgment until you know the wherefore. Things always 
have two sides, I have been treated by some persons most 
generously, and it would be the height of ingratitude in mi 
refuse them the slight tribute of a kind word. It is not in my 
nature to do it, and I do not believe that even the coldest kind 
of pohcy requires it. Trust noe, my dear Mra. Nott, I can be 

discreet, and will I am governed by a genm of 

right in these things, though I seem to have lost the confidence 
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of some of my friends to aucL a. degree, tliat I should hardly get 
.eredit for any thing bettei' than canity — or, at least, fancy. 

I shoTild like much to have a long talk with yon, for there 
He, of course, many things which I can not put into a letter. 
Indeed, it seems to me that I have said nothing aa I meant to 
■My it; but I hope to Bee yoa before long. Letme entreat you, 
iowever, once for all, never to be for a moment troubled about 
'«11 this fol-de-rol stuff's turning my brain. Were yoa in my 
place, you would see it with dilTereiit eyes from what you do. 
Things very pretty to look at become smoke when yon touch 
them. Now, / am touching them, and I laugh to find what 
painted bits of butterflies' wings might hare seemed woudroualy 
.attractive, if, half a dozen years ago, I could have foreseen that 
It waa to be my lot to catch them. "Distance," you know, 
''leuds eBchantmont." One thing more I wish to say. I beg 
of you not to be annoyed on my account, if you hear my liter- 
ary merits spoken of lightly. It is what I ought to expect^ and 
I am fuUy prepared for it. I hope those who take an interest 
in me will be prepared too, for, of course, I can not please every 
body, 

I more than half suspect that I have spoiled my own case by 
telling you so frankly my opinion of myself while disclaiming 
undue vanity; but, surely, a sober consciousness of one's own 
capabilities is the surest safeguard against all vagaries of fancy, 
'orgive my long, tedious letter. Forgive me, also, if I have 
[,*ritten too Beriously and eamcatly, for really I could not bear 
misunderstood by you, I do not expect to be appre- 
ciated by the multitude, and do not care to be ; hut if I lose the 
confidence of my friends, I shall be a forlorn thing indeed. 
Please write me a line to say that my plainness has not offended 
yon, and believe me, my dear Mrs. Nott, your truly attached 
friend, now and ever, Euitr. 

P. 8. Anna Maria and I " chum" it together beautifully, 
and the room is as pleasant as pleasant as can be. It lacks only 
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B agreeable as in its palmiest days, 
and Boe it! Dear Mrs. Nott, do not 
1 written, tiat I am ungrateful for your 
mpatient under your advice. If you did 
luld tliink that you did not love me any 
more ; and what I have written has been from a sense of justice 
to you as well as to myself. You ought to know me, for I owe 
to you a great deal of care and Idndneas. 



old occupant to make H a 
"When can you como 
think, from what I hai 
generous interest, o 
not advise me, 1 shoi 



Utioi, Jolf M, 1S4S. 

Mr DxAB Mrs. Gillette, — 

I should Lave written you before, bat I really did not be- 
lieve my letter would bo worth eighteen pence; and bo I have 
waited to "patronize" the new postage law. I hope you will 
follow this most laudable example far enough to write me on 
the day that you receive this. Will you ! May I bear irom 
you very, very soon! . . . 

I bad a delightful time at Brooklyn. Spent two weeks there, 

and saw my good friend "W nearly every day. I lite him 

even better than I anticipated ; be ia, however, any thing but 
happy. He Bailed for Europe just a week after I left. I wish 
you had been along, for there were a thousand little things 
happening every day, very pleasant to enjoy, but scarce worth 
detailing, or at least writing down. , . . 

I shall claim your promise to let me como and live with you 
nejrt winter, provided I do not go where it is still warmer. I 
have some anticipation of-going where the oranges grow, and 
they liave roses in winter time. Seriously, I talk somewhat of 
a trip to iKily this fall. Mr. Jj^ our consul to Genoa, is now 
here and will return in a few months with his family, and I 
entertain the idea of accompanying them. "Would it not be 
quite an expedition for mej The matter, however, is quite 
doabtful yet, though 1 certain! j shall not remain in this cold 
climate. . . . 
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The pleasant time that I spent with joe I shall not soon for- 
get. I only wish that the whole <;ould be repeated. Is my 
. little husband married again, or does he remain constant ! Tell 
biiu that whcu I come back from Italy I think we shall be about 
big enough to commence house-keeping. Kisa all the little 
lows for me, and tell them that Cousin Emily would cry her two 
eyes out if they should forget her. . . . All unite in send- 
ing love, and please accept for yourself an extra share from 
Youra very sincerely and affectionately, 

E. E. C. 



UTioi. Jnly 9, 1S40. 



I you, for 
n not able 



Dbab Kitty,^ — 

I was glad enough to get your letter I can t 
1 had got almost crazy about mother. . . . 
' to write any yet, and think I shall not attempt it again until I 
' come home in vacation. Then I intend to " put in." I have 
been making arrangements abont getting my book published, 
■r rather have written to Gen. Morris about procuring a pub- 
lisher for me, and I shall want some of the stories that are in 
your hands as I am too stingy to buy the magazines over again. 
I want " The Bank Note," " The Peep within Doors," " Nickie 
Ben," « Two Nights in New Niederiands," and " Grace Linden." 
I believe I have all the rest. I want you to cut them from the 
magaaines and send them by the first opportunity. 

I Lava an invitation from Mrs. Nott to attend c 
and shall go down week after next, if I am well enough. I an- 
ticipate a rare time, . . , 

Emily spent a part of the Binniner Tacatiou in a little 
excursion through sonio parts of Central New York, vis- 

Iiting Cooperstown, the romantic home of the novelist 
Cooper, and subject to the doubtful pleasure of being 
"annoyingly lionized." The remainder of the vacation 
she spent in her quiet homo in Hamilton. 
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The follwing is an extract from a letter of Mr. Willis, 
written at this time. It is alike just in its sentiments, 
and shows his estimate of one phase of her character. 

FROM N. p. WILLIS. 

September 27, 1845. 

* 

. . . You ask me whether you shall marry for conveni- 
ence. Most decidedly, no ! What convenience would pay you 
for passing eighteen hours out of every twenty-four for the rest 
of your life, within four walls, in company with a person not to 
your taste ? I judge of you by myself. I would not pass one 
year thus for any fortune on earth. The private hours of one 
single month are too precious for any price but love. Think 
how little of the day poverty can touch after all. Only the 
hours when you are out of your chamber. But the moment 
your chamber door is shut on you alone, all comparison between 
you and the richest is at an end. Let the majority of women 
marry for convenience, if they will ; but you are brim-full of 
romance, and delicacy, and tenderness, and a marriage without 
love, for you, would be sealing up a volcano with a cob-web. 
You must love — you must and will love passionately and over- 
poweringly. You have as yet turned but one leaf in a volume 
of your heart's life. Your bosom is an altar on which there is 
a fire newly lit — lit by the late and sudden awakening of your 
genius. Your peculiarity is that your genius has its altar on 
your heart, and not like other people's, in the brain. Take care 
how you throw away the entire music and beauty of a life for 
only a home that will grow hateful to you. I warn you that 
you must love sooner or later. 

In reading over the last page I find that I have advised you 
to a course that will keep you at work for the present. But let 
it be so. You are lifting yourself up through a stratum of val- 
uation at every struggle, and leave off when you will, it will be 
better than having left off before. . . . 



» 




On Emily's return to Utica, her health being etill deli- 
cate, she Tras obliged to commit to other hands the duties 
of her department, reserving to Lei-self merely its general 
Baperintendence, Her complaints continued bo obstinate, 
and her system so frail, that it was again deemed advis- 
able for her to soften the rigors of the winter by seeking 
daring the few weeks of the later autumn her former 
asylum, Philadelphia, the way not being opened for re- 
ahzing her conception of spending the winter "where 
the oranges grow, and they have myrtles in winter time." 
A tropical winter was indeed soon to come, but in a way 
of which she had not as yet the remotest dream. 

The arrangements alluded to in her letter to her sister 
had meanwhile been consummated, and a volume con- 
taining her principal magazine sketches, was brought out 
by Paine & Bui'gess, of New York, under the title of 
" Trippings in Author Land." I need not repeat my 
estimate of its merits, and the public verdict upon it had 
been given in advance. 

In October Emily proceeded to Philadelphia, spending, 
on the way, a few days in New York, where her friends, 
both Kterary and personal, were lavish of their atten- 
tions. In Philadelphia, hor former hosts, the Q-illettea, 
again threw open to her their hospitable doors, and re- 
ceived her as if she had been a friend of years. Those 
also who had contributed so largely to her enjoyment i 
the spring, Dr. R, W. Griswold, Mr. and Mra. Graham, 
Joseph C. Neal, and many other fi-ionds, both Uterary 
and rehgious, welcomed her return to their circle. 

Among other gentlemen who were attracted to her 

Hociety was Mr, Horace Binney Wallace, with whom she 

formed an acquaintance equally delightful and improv- 

Mr. Wallace belonged to one of the highest families 



1 



of Philadelphia. His polisted and gentlemanly tearing, 
his broad culture and sound judgment, his ripened 
knowledge of the ■world, his taste at once enthusiastic 
and discriminating, made a profound inii]res8ion on her 
fresh and susceptible intellect, while he iu turn perceived 
all the delicate beauty, and as yet half-latent capacities 
of her opening genius. She writes thus of Mr. Wallace 
■ in one of her letters : 

" He is a man of talent, a Echolar, and a perfect gentleman ; 
refiried, high-bred, delicate, and manly. He is not handsome ; 
that is, there is nothing Etriking in his appearance ; but he has 
a very intellectual look, and a peculiarly sweet expresaion. He 

is about as large aa ; has an easy, gentlemanly carriage, 

and never does any thing awkward. . . . He is an excellent 
critic, not only of books, but of painting, acnlpture, etc, Hia 
conversation is more improving and interesting (combining the 
two beautifully) than any man's I ever met." 

Mr. Wallace deserved even more than these enco- 
miums. The few products of his genius which he has 
left behind, distinguished alike by originality, depth, 
and aeutenees, by a fine command of language, and 
the genial catholicity of taste which marks the true 
scholar, prove him capable of reaching the very highest 
walks of literary criticism, and show that his sad and 
untimely end snatched from his country's annals one of 
their brightest prospective ornaments. Mr. Wallace ad- 
mired exceedingly the " fascinating delicacy" of Emily's 
character, and the freshnesB and originality of her genius. 
The following paragraphs, taken from a notice of " Fanny 
Forester," in his "Literary Criticisms," wiU show hia 
estimate of her powers : 




THE CONVALESCENT. 

"She possesses many talents; and an assemblage of lesser 
Lnocompliahmenla, which iu her seem to be bo genuine and in- 
[ivtinctive, that thcj- wight almost be mistaken for oaturol 
f italents. The movements of her mind have a quiet, soft bright- 
a that seems to shine for itself rather than for others, and to 
be spontaneous more than exerted ; glowing, apparently, with- 
out design, and almost in despite of conaciouaness. Her powers 
of reasoning are strong ; her feelings prompt and abonnding ; 
her,sense of humor quick and various — but these and other 
I &Gutties are subordinated in their exercise to a delicacy of char- 
. ftcter and taste, ethereal almost in sensibihty, and timorous, 
t «ven painfully, of every offense against refinement, — the deep- 
t, surest fascination that can belong to a woman; beautiful in 
t the errors it may lead to, and inost enchanting perhaps when it 
■lift most in excess; whose power is as enduring as the pleasure 
L which it imparts is pure and esqnisite. But there are secondary 
N qualities, going rather to the manner, than to the nature or de- 
ree of that capacity which we desire to define as conatitnting 
'% great and splendid faculty in this gentle and modest person, 
regard her as possessing talents for narrative of a very high 
Kimd rare order — talents which place her in the front rank of 
finiters of dramatic fiction ou either side of the water." . . . 
"We are desirous to see the fine and varied faculties which 
[' Siia lady unquestionably possesses exerted upon somo extensive 
\\ttai sustained work of fiction upon which all her powers may 
rlw fully concentrated and tested. She lingers below her des- 
IrtiDy in being contented with even the greatest popularity ; the 
native and true atmosphere of her renown is in the regions of 



With BQch cjicouragements, and under the unrelenting 
spur of necessity, Emily devoted herself afresh, so far as 
her delicate health allowed, to composition ; and she 
might well feel justified in looking forward to a brilliant 
iiiture. The "glittering bow" of promise, fame, arched 
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the heaven of our literary neophyte, and who can say 
what "visions of splendor that bloomed but to fade" 
were weaving their enchantments romid her heart ? But 
Providence had in store for her a different destiny — a 
harder ascent to a sublimer eminence. Via luciSy via 
crucis — ^her way of light was to be the way of the cross. 

"I dreamed of celestial rewards and r^iown ; 

I grasped at the triumph that blesses tlie brave ; 
I asked for the pahn-branch, the robe, and the crown ; 
I asked — and thou show'dst me a cross and a grave." 

Mild as was the climate of Philadelphia, the cold 
weather still affected Emily so seriously, inducing cold 
and cough upon the slightest exposure, that she at length 
yielded to the persuasions of her friends, and determined 
to pass the winter in that city. The Gillettes, though 
at the expense of considerable domestic inconvenience, 
proffered warmly the comforts of their home, and others 
were urgent for a portion of her time. The following 
note to Mrs. Nott gives a glimpse of her employments : 

December 28, 1846. 

My Dear Mrs. Nott, — 

I meant to have written you a long time ago, and really 
commenced a letter ; but I have been O, so busy ! Did you 
receive the magazine which I sent you, containing the story of 
Willard Lawson ? Well, I have been requested to re-write it 
for a Sunday-school book, and have been engaged in that and 
some magazine things, hardly giving myself thinking time. I 
am very agreeably situated in Mr. Gillette's family, rooming 

with F . They are dear, good people, amiable, kind, ind 

warm-hearted, and we could not have a pleasanter place to stay. 
I had intended to leave them and stay with another family, but 
they would not hear to it at all. . . . Mr. Gillette has been to 






we are expecting Lim back to-morrow with Dr. 
'e are promiaing oui'selves a rare treat in the coni- 
jr of the good miBsionary. . . , My health is very good in- 
I, though not quite equal to what it was when I left XJtica. 
e cold weather is rather hard upon mc, aud, indeed, I don't 
r what I should have done there, away among the snows. 
IS heen severely cold here for a few days past, and it quite 
els me up. 

Mrs. Gillette aud F both send love, and more kind wishes 

than they seem to know exactly how to put into words. FIgobo 
remember me kindly to your good Doctor, and believe me, my 
[dear Mrs. Nott, 

Ever sincerely and affectionately yours, 

E. Chpbbdoe. 
P. 8. They were talking to ra« while I was writing, and so I 
ive written your letter not only upside down, but wrongside oat 
id backside before. I hope yoa will be able to find your way. 



This letter foreshadows the approaching change in her 
destiny — a change whose firat realization startled alike 
herself, her friends, and the public, both literaiy and re- 
ligious, that had watched with interest the rising star of 
her genius and fame. Her literary friends were planning 
for her abundant occupation, and urging her to some 
work of larger pretension and higher flight than mere 
magazine storiea. Her reputation in her own depart- 
ment of literature waa established ; her conversation, 
freed from the shackles of that timidity which embar- 
rassed her first entrance into society, was becoming 
scarcely less racy than her writings, and doing justice to 
her fine practical sense and hrilliant imagination ; and 
her genius and personal accomphahmenta were becoming 
■ a passport to the most intelhgent and refined circles. 
Sever before, probably, had life looked ao bright ; neTer 
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had a career of honoralile and not nnuseful diatiQCtioii 

shaped itself into bo definite certainty ; never had the 
■world presented ao much to attract ; never, perhaps, 
during her Christian career, had heaven receded into so 
dim a distance, and "the powers of the world to come" 
held BO feeble poBsession of her soul. 

But she was led by wa,yB that she knew not. Her 
visions of literary fame were to be exchanged for pros- 
pects on which lowered the darkest and sternest realities. 
The thorns that had strewn her earlier pathway were but 
to anticipate the hardships of her later lot — a lot softened 
only by the sweets of devoted love — ^brightened only by 
the radiance from an unseen world. How seductive 
would have proved the lures of worldly fame : how far 
its illusory splendor might have eclipsed to her vision 
the brightness that rests on the heavenly hills, we may 
not know. From the dreams of first fame she would 
ere long have awakened ; her " dissatisfied spirit" would 
have broken the spell of its enchantment, and spiritual 
thongs have reasserted their supremacy in her soul ; for 
that soul had been touched and transformed by a rod 
more potent than that of any earthly enchanter. But 
from the perils of the trial Providence mercifully deliv- 
ered her. It brought upon, the stage a new actor, whoso 
gentle but powerful attractions, whose commanding in- 
tellect and fine culture, harmonized and exalted by a. 
fervid piety, proved mightier than literary ambition, or 
the claims of merely earthly usefulness, and drew her 
away from a career of growing worldhness to a path 

" All rngged with root, and all tangled with tborn," 

but on whose difficult ascent was shed the deepening 
brightness of immortality. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE BETROTHAL. 

Aab me no more, tliy fate aiid mica arc Bealea ; 
I strove BgeJnBt the gtream, imd all in vain; 
_ Let the grenC rivei teke me to tlie main. 
K Kb more, dear lev;, for aC b biach I ;ie1d; 

t the spring preceding, Rev. Dr. Judson had been 
iliged to leave India by the alarming illness of his wife, 
the lovely widow of the sainted missionary, Boardman. 
The flattering hopes excited by the commencement of the 
Toyage were soon dissipated, and instead of parting upon 
the "green islet," as anticipated in her precious little 
gem of song, he " for the eastern main," they bent their 
united way toward " the setting sun." But she died 
upon the pasaage, and the vessel reached St. Helena just 
in season to enable the veteran hero of the cross to de- 
posit his precious treasure in that "rock of the sea," 
which had been the prison and the grave of the great 
hero of the swonl. Having rendered to the dear remains 
the last obsequies, he proceeded on hia voyage, and in 
October, 1845, landed, after an absence of nearly thirty- 
four years, on his native shores. "We need not follow 
hia movementa up to the point where his history links 
I keelf with that of Miss Chubbuck. A rapturous en- 
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thoBiasm every where greeted his coming, and upon his 
whiapered words of conBecrated eloquence hatening thon- 
aanda hung as upon the accents of an aageL 

In Decemher, being in Boston, he was requested to 
attend a series of miseiouary meetings in Philadelphia, 
and Rev. Mr. Gillette, Emily's host, went on to Boston 
to secure his presence. On their way between New York 
and Philadelphia, a alight railroad accident detained them 
two or three hours, and to relieve the tedium of the de- 
lay, Mr. Gillette, seeing a ■volume of the newly puhhshed 
" Trippings" in the hands of a friend, borrowed it, and 
handed it to Dr. Judson. He hesitatingly took it, the 
title not promising a work specially to his taste ; but 
carelessly opening it, ho soon found his attention riveted 
by the grace of the style, and the truth and sprightlinesa 
of the naiTative. On Mr. Gillette's returning to him, he 
incLuired who was the author of the book, adding that it 
was written with great beauty and power — reiterating 
emphatically, with great beauty and power. He asked 
if the lady was a Christian, and being informed that she 
was, said : " I should be glad to know her. A lady who 
writes so well ought to write better. It is a pity that 
such fine talents should be employed upon such subjects." 
Mr. GUletto replied that he would soon be able to make 
her acquaintance, as she was then an inmate of his own 

I house. " Is she a Baptist ?" asked Dr. Judson ; and 
being answered affirmatively, he renewedly expressed his 
desire to see and converse with her, as it was a pity that 
talents so brilliant should not bo more worthily employed. 
They amved in (or out of) due time at Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Judson was welcomed to the house of Mr. and 
M.TS. W. S. Eobarts, who became warm personal friends, 
as they were already active friends of the ■ 
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TBE BSTBOTHiJ.. 

Promptly on the next day he came over to Mr. Gil- 
Emily (in her morning-dress) was submitting to 

B not very poetical process of vaccination. As soon as 
8 over, Dp, Judson conducted her to the aofa, Bay- 
ing that he wished to talk with her. She replied half 
playfully that she should bo delighted and Iionored by 
having him talk to her. With characteristic impetu- 
osity he immediately inquired how she could reconcile 
it with her conscience to employ talents so noble in a 
Hpecies of writing so little useful or spiritual as the 
sketches which he had read. EmUy's heart molted ; she 
replied with seriousness and candor, and explained the 
circumstances which had drawn her into this field of au- 
thorship. Indigent parents, largely dependent on her 
efforts — ^yeara of laborious teaching — books published 
with but little profit, had driven her to still new and 
untried paths, in which at last success unexpectedly 
opened upon her. Making this employment purely 
secondary, and carefully avoiding eveiy thing of doubtful 
tendency, she could not regard her course as open to 
serious strictures. It was now Dr. Judson's turn to be 
softened. He admitted the force of her reasons, and that 
even his own strict standard could not severely censure 
the direction given to fihal love. He opened another 
subject. He wished to secure a person to prepare a me- 
moir of his recently deceased wife, and it was partly, 
in fact, with this purpose that he had sought Emily's 
acquaintance. She entertained the proposition, and the 
discussion of this matter naturally threw them much to- 
gether during the ensuing few days. The consequences 
of the coming together of two persons respectively 
BO fascinating, were what has often occurred since the 
days of Adam and Eve, They became mutually in- 



tereated. Dr. Juilson discovered in Her not only rare in- 
tellectual powers, but a warm heart, an enthusiaBtic and 
richly endowed nature that throlibed in Bym pathetic 
unison with his own. That she was not in the exercise 
of that living piety — those high spiritual graces so essen- 
tial in the missionary, and scarcely leas in the mission- 
ary's wife, he saw with pain ; but detecting in her expe- 
riences the nndouhted germs of genuine faith, he soon 
conceived the idea of her not only writing the life, hut 
taking the place of the sainted deceased. Having reached 
this conclusion, he pressed the subject upon her with aj. 
the energy of hia impassioned and most truthful charac- 
ter. He painted to her the glories and the deformities 
of the Orient ; its moral desert in a wilderness of luxu- 
riantbeauty. He act forth the toils and privations of 
the missionary's lot, and over against this, the privilege 
of being a reaper in the great moral harvest of the world j 
the blessedness of those who turn many to righteousness ; 
the glory of that coming world whence faith already 
draws many a presaging tokea of bhss. 

It was not in Emily's nature to be insensible to the 
force of such arguments from such a pleader — falling 
from " lips wet with Castalian dews," as well as with the 
dews that descend upon the mountains of Zion — coming 
from one whose tastes were as cultivated as hia faith 
lofty, and who could appreciate equally the fascinations 
which he asked her to resign, and the glories to whicU 
he asked her to aspire. Yet a revolution in her des- 
tiny so sudden and total, so complete a reversal of her 
plans, filled her with perplexity and almost alarm. Her 
family friends — her literary friends — ^her religious friends, 
and above all that ubiquitous, myriad-headed, myiiad- 
tongued personage called the World — what would they 
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Bay upon hearing that Fanny Forester, the popular 
magaziniat was about to turn her back on her newly 
commenced career, and quench her rising fame in the 
night of heathenism ? Above all — and iiere was the 
stress of the conflict — she weighed her spiritual deficicn- 
(aes — ^her want of that deep consecration so imperatively 
demanded in one who lays hands on the sacred ark of 
the missionary cause. She had declined from her earlier 
consecration, and the path which she once sought the 
privilege of treading, it now, as she afterwards declared, 
" seemed like death for her to enter," She urged these 
ohjectiona upon Dr. Judson ; hut he overruled them with 
the impetuous logic which characterized hia energetic 
career, and laid upon her the spell of a nature that cora- 
tined what is holiest in the saint with what is most at- 
tractive in the man. Time, too, with him was pressing ; 
he longed to be back to the scene of his lifts-labora ; the 
Children that he had left behind pleaded eloquently for a 
mother ; and in the gifted young lady whom he at first 
intended merely to secure as the biographer of his lament- 
ed Sarah, he saw one well fitted to take her place as a 
mother, as well as to meet the yearnings of his intellect 
and heart. The rapid decision to which they arrived 
Bprang from a conscious congeniality of temper and en- 
dowments. The ripe experience, the mellow wisdom, 
the ardent piety of Dr. Judson were combined, amidst 
all the severities of his missionary consecration, with an 
inextinguishable warmth of heart, a delicacy of taste, and 
a breadth of culture which recognized in Emily answer- 
ing qualities, and drew him to her with all the warmth 
of his singularly gifted and susceptible nature, while they 
in turn stirred her deepest fountains of reverence and love. 
Dr. Judson was now fifty-seven. But one needed only 
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to look into his dark eye beaming with benignity, and 
flashing with intelligence, and to listen to him, when, in 
his moments of unreserve, he poured forth the exuber-' 
ance of his joyous spirit, to see that age had passed lightly 
over him, and that the dew of youth was yet fresh upon 
his soul. That Dr. Judson at this age could love with 
the ardor, and almost with the romance of a first affec- 
tion, instead of being just matter of skepticism or re- 
proach, is in fact a beautiful tribute alike to the native 
largeness of his soul, and to the power of that piety 
which keeps the heart green and youthful ; which, by 
husbanding and purifying, preserves unspent that foun- 
tain of affection which libertinism recklessly squanders, 
and keeps undimmed and beautiful that " pearl of the 
soul " which is soon melted away " in the lavishing cup 
of desire." Love to God is the true parent and preserva- 
tive of love to man — and to woman. In this the sweetest 
blossoms of affection live and shed their fragrance long 
after they lie withered and dead in the bosom of the sen- 
sualist and the worldling. Byron, at the early age of 
thirty-six, wrote with terrible and most instructive truth : 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone. 

Compare this desolate utterance of a palled and sated 
spirit with the unaffectedly warm and tender letters of 
Dr. Judson down to his latest years : with that death- 
bed utterance of his sixty-second year, "0, no man 
ever left this world with more inviting prospects, with 
brighter hopes or warmer feelings." This is the genius 
of Christianity — such the power of that religion which 
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iTpours heavenly oil on the flame of earthly affection, and 
■feeepa the lamp huming undimmed down to the veiy 
verge of the Bepulcbre. It is beautiful to Bee Dr. Jud- 
Bon ever linking in memory his third wife with hia former 
ones, and even in his first avowal of affection blending 
le three in sacred associatioa. Nor did Emily feel that 
her demanded any restraint upon bis expreBsions 
of affectionate remembrance of them. His unforgetting 
regard for them was her surest guaranty of her own per- 
manent place in hia heart, and she writes with equal 
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For death but lays hia mystic spell 
Upon affection's eartbliaeES ; 

I know that though thou lov'st mo well, 
Thou lov'at thy sainted none the less. 



The following little note contains Dr. Judaon's formal 
avowal of attachment. It seems half like sacrilege to 
lift the veil upon a thing so sacred as a marrii^e propo- 
tSal ; but this interweaves so ingenious and graceful a 
lemorial of his former wives, and in its delicate playful- 
illustrates ao admirably a large element in bis cbar- 
'ftcter which found little scope in his ordinary correspon- 
fflce, that the reader will pardon its publication. 



1 1 hand you, dearest one, a charmed watch. It always comea 
le, and brings its wearer with it. I gave it to Ann 
Vhen a hemisphere divided us, and it brought her safely and 
snrcly to my arras. I gave it to Sarah during her husband's 
life-time (not then aware of the secret), and the charm, though 
ilow in its operation, was true at last. 
Were it not for the sweet synapathica you have kindly ei- 
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tended to me, and the blessed understanding that " love has 
taught us to guess at," I should not venture to pray you to ac- 
cept my present with such a note. Should you cease to " guess " 
and toss back the article, saying, " Your watch has lost its 
charm ; it comes back to you, hut brings not its wearer with it " 
— O first dash it to pieces, that it may be an emblem of what 
will remain of the heart of 

Your devoted, A. Judson. 

Miss Eioly Chubbitoe. 

Emily's reply to this letter we know only by the re- 
sult. They were affianced, and on the 23d she writes 
thus to her faithful friend Miss Sheldon : 

TO MISS SHELDON. 

January 24, 1846. 

I am so thankful to you, dear Miss C. for favoring this wild- 
looking project of mine. My good doctor has now gone away, 
and I have just said to him the irrevocable yes^ though I must 
acknowledge that I have acted it slightly before. It was most 
kind and thoughtful in you to write to mother ; it will soften the 
matter to her greatly, and even then I fear the result. You 
think there is a mysterious Providence in this singular proceed- 
ing, and so does Mr. Gillette. As for the doctor, he finds in 
it a combination of circumstances which mark clearly super- 
natural agency. He is a blessed man ; you can not begin to 
dream how good he is, and I suppose that I have a good share 
of it yet to learn. Well, I shall have years of at least partial 
loneliness to learn in. Dear Aunt C, I have not taken this step 
without a great, great deal of thought, and I would not take it 
but that I believe the blessing of God is in it. I must acknowl- 
edge indeed that I have little of the proper missionary spirit. 
Perhaps it will increase ; I hope so. I would gladly be useful, 
and this has influenced me very much in my decision. Still I do 
not wish to make any professions, and you will find me the same 
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I ever. But one thing it may be well to say to yon now. 
tWbatever may happen — if I slioujd die on the passage — I 
^onld not be sorry that I weut. In regard to preparationB I 
0iaU not concern myself, for I kaow there arc kind and good 
friends enough to attend to that, Mr. G. will, oa ho says, " beg 
the privilege," and I shall leave tlie matter to you and to him ; 
bqt I have several debts at Utica, and I am ansions to get back 
and see about them. I do not know exactly my resources ; but 
..J know they are in a pretty bad state. For this reason I have 
■^edipcd goiiig on to Washington, and am very anxious to return 
TJtica. I do not even know just how much is due on my 
. I shall have enough to make out my April payment, but 
jyond that I am very destitute. I shall collect all my "Fanny 
storiea, and make as good a bargain as 1 can, , , . 
My good doctor is aa attentive to my comfort as though he had 
been accustomed to luxuries ipstead of aelf-deuial and suffering; 
and he proposes to me to take out a servant or humble com- 
panion, if I wish it. The native servants are not to be depended 
upon, and I should, of course, nianhige a house very poorly. 
One thing the doctor says, if I take out a pretty girl I must 
make her agree to pay back the passage-money in case of get- 
ting married ; for one of the provincial officers will take her in 
spite of herself. Please look about you a little, and help mc to 
somebody. If you can contrive any way to get me home, please 
"e.it^ for I am in great haste to be among you. Tell grandpa 
le would have been bnrned for his prophecy if he lad lived in 
Take warning from my case, and do not let any more 
IT girls go away to spend the winter. Love to all, espe- 
ifenally yotu^elt 



Oo the 24th, Dr. Judson left Philadelphia for Wash- 
rtoa, Eichmond, etc. Jroin Washington he thus 
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Washikgton, Janaary 25, 1846. 

My Dearest Love, — 

Since closing my last I have attended an evening meeting, 
and had a most interesting time. There was a crowded house, 
and young Samson is a truly eloquent preacher. All passed 
off well, except that the most appalling praises were poured 
out on me ; so that I felt obliged to get up and disclaim the 
praise, confess my sins, and beg the people to join me in pray- 
ing for pardon. But they will not understand me ; they will 
take every thing the wrong way, and I can not help it. As to 
yow, I am afraid you will find me out too soon, and understand 
me too well. And perhaps you will go to the other extreme, 
as is frequently the case ; and — ^though it would be no more 
than just retribution — ^how could I bear to see your scanty 
sources of happiness in distant Burmah so grievously curtailed ? 
I can only promise to try to alleviate your disappointment by 
being as kind to you as my poor nature will permit. But I beg 
you will endeavor to rest your happiness on a better foundation 
than my love. There is, you know, One that loves you infinitely 
more than I do. His love is unchanging and endless ; for with 
Him is no variableness, nor shadow of turning. And when He 
has once set His love upon a soul. He will ever draw that soul to 
Himself. Have you not found this to be true from the day you 
first loved the Saviour, though your love may have been low 
and dim, and subject to occasional fluctuations and eclipses ? 
Yet have you not found that the magnetic influence would never 
leave you, and that you can truly say, 

" As, trae to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The compass points steadUj o'er the dim sea. 
So, dark as I rove through this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee — 
Trae, fond, trembling to Thee." 

. . . I have been praying for every blessing to rest on 
you that I think you need ; especially that your mind may be 
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aally drawn from every thing that is dubious, or barely 
, to the beltor and thu heat, and thut, in pursuing "tha 
more excelleat way" you may not be repelled or deterred by the 
company you may ocoasionally meet on that way, Christ went 
about doing good. May it be our glory to imitato His example ; 
and in order to this, wo must do good to the evil aud the unthanli- 
fdl. Herein is true glory, as the light of eternity will show. 
Thine ever, 
^L A. Jdssok. 



Mt Very Dear Friend, — 

. . . I do not know what to say to you about going 
homo. Miss Sheldon says io a letter received to-day that the 
thermometer ranges from sis to sisteeu below zero, and she 
dare not have me come. I shall wait a little and he governed 
by the weather. In the meantime I am very, very lonely. , . . 
If you were only with mc, I should be happier than I have 
been in years. I dare not look at my future much more 
than at first, but I trust myself to my God and you — tie 
Heavenly Friend who is all powerful, and the earthly one who 
would not deceive me, who loves me, I know, most nnBelfiahly — 
and I feel perfectly secure. I thank God for sending yon to 
Philadelphia, and for giving me your priceless affection. I can 
not become worthy of it, but dear, dear doctor, you shall teaoh 
and guide me, and I will do the best I can ; I can love you at 
least, and will. 

Heaven guard you ! so prays your 

Emily. 



lanotthis which brought about "alow state of religi- 
Thedeolensioninreligioncamefirst; andlbelieve, 
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as I DOW look back, that it was occasioned by the wish to show 
people that I was not the saint they supposed. You know I cany 
something of a serious face. I had written a little for the Beg- 
isier, and some of my books for children brought me credit for 
qualities that I did not possess. When I was a pupil in Miss 
Sheldon's school, I was nick-named (affectionately, of course,) 
** the little saint," and when I found people thought I had so 
much religion, I came to the conclusion that I had none at all, 
and so went about to convince others of it. I know it was 
wrong ; but however agreeable flattery may be, it is painful to 
be praised for such things. You must watch over me now, and 
not let me take the first step in wrong ; and may God in heaven 
watch over you, my dearest friend. 

TO DB. JUDSON. 

JaniuuySl. 

Mr. W. writes, in one of his last letters, " If you should ever 
be placed in circumstances to call it forth, the world will find that 
there is stuff for a heroine hidden behind your partial development 
by literature." I fancy he will think me playing the heroine 
sooner than he expected. That Burmah is a great bug-bear. 

Mr. W e continues to be " alarmed." He wonders, if people 

will be missionaries that they do not " select some decent place." 

TO DR. JUDSON. 

Fhilaj)blphia, February 7, 1846. 

" But art thou sure of all the future turnings of thy heart ]" 
No, dearest friend of mine, not entirely sure, for it is a very 
mysterious thing ; but I suppose that I have seen the brightest, 
or rather, the most attractive side of " gay and fashionable life." 
I have seen it softened down, with its most beautiful features 
on — nothing to shock or startle ; seen it in its most poetical 
dress. You know this has failed to gain my entire heart, and 
so you need not fear the glitter for me. What have you seen 
in me that could lead you to suppose for one moment that the 
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parado of fasbion&ble life would be agreeable to me — that it 
■would not be annoying 1 Ilere I hare refused three invitations 
to-day : two to dinner (one with ono of the most fashionable 
fcmilies ia tho city), and the otter two to a dashing party made 
expresHly for me, I know it is the general impression that I 
like gay society — an impression which I have taken some 
pleasure in heightening rather than correcting — bnt I thought 
you knew my tastes better. 

With (not boasting, but for truth's sake, I write it) a very 
wide power of choice — much more extensive than would gen- 
erally be snpposed a woman in my position, poor, and without 
high connections, could have — I have voluntarily, and with bnt 
a einglo condition, founded on regard for you, said " all, all your 
la it BUoh a very light thing to adopt an entirely 
of life — new in feelings, thooghts, aasociatioBB, 
every thing — is it such a very light thing to do, that I can 
take it all back to-morrow, as I could undo a ribbon that I had 
tnottcd) The future certainly looks very dark to me, but with 
ly hand in yonrs, if you will only clasp it close, and the cer- 
tainty of a place in your heart, I can look upon it courageously. 
Dear Doctor, only love me, Uo not see too many faults, censure 
gently, lead me " to the enjoyment of higher religion, and to 

extensive UBefulness," trust me, and no place on earth is 
half 80 pleasant as " grim Eurmah." I shut mf eyes on all you 
tell me about it, because I know that all my conceptions must 
be very imperfect, and you can make gloom or sunshine for 

The place is not what constitutes my home^it is your 
presence. 

Emily now remained in. Philadelphia, impatiently 
awaiting tho earliest relaxing of the rigora of winter, 
that she might proceed homeward as soon as possible. 
On the 17th of February she went to Kew York, and 
reached Utica on the 20tli. Her intention had been 
to stop and yisit her friend Mrs. Nott, in Schenectady, 



but the stormy weather fortade, She met a cordial 
■welcome from her friends in the Seminary, who entered 
heartily into her new arrangementa, and proposed to 
take upon themselves (her Philadelphia friends joining 
in it) the main reaponsibihty of her outfit. She remained 
in Utica until the first week in March, when she pro- 
ceeded to Hamilton, whither it was arranged that Dr. 
Judaon ehould follow her for a few days' quiet visiting ' 
with her parents and family. He came on the 12th, and 
spent a few days in making the acquaintance of his 
future relatives. 

In giving a few extracts from his and Miss Chnbbuck's 
correspondence at this time, I have no wish to minister 
to a prurient curiosity, nor to violate that principle 
which would generally place letters written during the 
period of an "engagement" under the shelter of invio- 
late secresy. The case, however, is a pecuhar one ; and, 
on the one hand, a few extracts from Emily's letters wiU 
best illustrate the state of mind in which she entered 
upon her new career, and on the other, the public will 
be grateful for any thing from Dr. Judson's private cor- 
respondence that may with propriety he pubKshed — es- 
pecially as so little of it has escaped destruction. Dr. 
Judson was unquestionably one of the finest epistolary 
writers in our language — chaste, simple, elegant, every 
word selected with felicitous yet unconscious precision, 
and passing spontaneously &om delicate playfulness into 
those regions of sacred thought in which he habitually 
dwelt. The selections from the present correspondence, 
made, of course, with reference, not to their literary 
merit, but to their fitness for puhhcation, can do but 
slight justice to his versatile epistolary powers. 

The world will never appreciate, until the revelations 



I 
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I of the JQdgmeiit, the sacrilicea of this remarkable man — 
■what a wealth of endowments and sasceptibilties — what 
exquisite tenderness — what exuberant vivacity and hnmor 
— what capabilities and asptrations after every form of 
worldly excellence he cheerfully offered upon the altar 
of the world's evangeUzation. Not that his case is 
peculiar, except in degree. The intellectually halt, and 
"blind, and feeble, have not been the church's chief sacri- 
fices at the shrine of missionary zeal. Those who have 
led the van in the assaults on the gigantic systema of 
Paganism, have been generally fully as rich in aJl the 
elements of culture, fully as susceptible to the refine- 
ments and comforts on which thoy turned their backs, as 

■. those who have stayed at honie. 



■ Naw YOBi, Fflb. 18, 184*. 

Mt Own Dkak " Home," — 

I carried a sad lieart with me in the cars yesterday, not- 
withstanding I was on my way to old friends. The disappear- 
i of Philadelphia seemed liko the dissolving of a dream, 
Ud I could not make myself believe that my relation to yon, 
bay prospects, or even my own feelings, were real. How I 
longed to have you with' me I I reached here about two 
So'clock, my brain half maddled with thinking, and half dia- 
oaed to wish for drowning, and found Col, G, waiting for me. 
) proceeded hero forthwith (to the Colgatea'), where I met 
L old Bohool-mate. Col. G, leaves for Albany to-morrow 
loming, so I hope 19 reach TJtica Friday afternoon. I find 
myself very well tliis morning, but think I shall not go out 

I told you I was troubled yesterday. There is something so 
f QDreal (Bometimes) in the position in which I find myself that 
f reflection becomes absolutely painful; and I am half tempted to 
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doubt my own identity. But like the old woman of the nurs- 
ery rhyme, I hope home will dissipate the mist. They will 
make it all real when I get to TJtica, for they seem to think it 
a very proper thing for me to become a missionary. I thought 
it a very nice thing, too, when I went to my room last night and 
laid my head upon my pillow, perfectly happy. Things were 
reversed. The bug-bears haunted me in the day-time, and at 
night they fled. I seemed to feel that you had been praying 
for me, and thought there was a double guard of angels set for 
me. Oh, I thank God constantly for the sweet way in which 
He has chidden my follies, and pointed out a better path for me 
to walk in. I have been (and am still) a great world-lover, and 
He might have sent severe punishment — might have led me on 
to find pain and sorrow in the things I valued. But instead of 
that He has made the way so attractive ! He has sent you, 
dearest, to love and care for, to guide and strengthen me. I 
believe what you have so often said that God delights in the 
happiness of his creatures ; and I know that Burmah will be a 
happier palace for me than any place on earth. Shall I not 
have your own arm there to lean upon, and your own wisdom 
to guide me ? Mr. Hofl'man remarked when in Philadelphia 
that the reason why literary women are so universally unhappy 
is, they marry men who can not appreciate them. He said they 
needed cherishing and guidance more than any other class — 
that their husbands at first thought them little less than god- 
desses ; but, looking for equality of excellencies, a well-balanced 
character, and discovering striking defects, weaknesses, and ec- 
centricities, they soon come to think them little better than 
fools. So, dear, pray do not think me a goddess, for I must 
have you to think and act for me ; but woe be to the day when, 
for that, you call me fool. Then, just to show you that I am 
not a fool, I shall set up for myself, and such a house as we 
shall have 1 . . . 

Emily. 
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;ry Dear Fbikhd, — 
. . I received a letter from my good doctor on Satur- 

id sLall expect Lim in Hamilton aLout the middle of 
lext week. I tliink of going myself on Thuraday. Kate ad- 
not to come so soon, as she fears it will liccome known 
a there; but I am anxious to see my mother. We 
shall manage to pay you the proposed risit, if possible. If you 
'wiil only see him as I do ! I am not afraid but that you will 
like liim ; every body iikes him. But it ia uot the wonder, the 
lioa that I care to have you see ; it is the refined, generous, 
igtt-eonled, strong-minded, true-hearted man, and the humble, 
devoted, unostentatious Chrintiuu. I fancy that yon will be 
pretty Bure that no common man could have made a misaion- 
ary of me ; and no common man would have had the independ- 
ence to choose me. I will endeavor to behave as well as I can ; 
but 1 must own that 1 have been twice surprised — at seeing 
;the tear in the eye of the careless worldling, and receiving the 
■Cod-speed from liis lips, and at aeeing those from whom I had 
V tight to expect encouragement looking askance and doubt- 
ful. I have resolved, however, not to see any of the latter 
thinga, and 1 hope they will not be forced on my attention. 

1 must close my letter, or Mary will be gone. Please re- 
member me always kindly, and drop me a line when you have 
time. I shall try hard to return to those who need it most aU 
the kindness which you have shown to me; and however 
iightly I may speak sometimes, believe me, if God spares my 
kealth, I vjili do good. I know I can. I have always felt that 
1 had unappropriated energies, and, however wild the notion 
may seem, I think my whole life has had a tendency to prepare 
me for this very thing. I can see it from the very beginning 
to this present winter, which I commenced so gayJy in F. 
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It has been, you know, a peculiar training, and had I but more 
religion I Give me your prayers, and God help me I 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Emilt. 

to horace b. wallace, esq. 

Utioa, February 28, 1846. 

My Vert Excellent Friend, — 

I regret exceedingly the malapropos illness which pre- 
vented me from seeing you again before I took my final leave 
of Philadelphia, particularly as I wished to have a good, cozy, 
confidential talk with you, which, for reasons that you will 
understand and appreciate, I deferred till a good-bye meeting. 

What induced you to suspect that I was going to Burmah ? 
Did you see any thing missionary-like in Fanny Forester? 
You don't know how your suspicion pleased and encouraged 
me ; for I expected that the first thought of my friends would 
be a lunatic asylum and straight jacket. You were right. I 
expect to sail about the first of July, and under the protection 
of Dr. Judson. I am a great admirer of greatness — real, genu- 
ine greatness; and goodness has an influence which I have 
not the power to resist. I believe the reason that I have never 
loved before (for I think that I have a somewhat loving na- 
ture) is, that I never saw the two so beautifully combined in 
one person. My good Doctor's hair is as black as the raven's 
wing yet; but if it were not, if he were many years older, it 
would be all the same : I would go with him the world over. 
There is a noble structure within, singularly combining delicacy 
and strength, which will afford me protection and shelter in 
this world — a place where my own weak nature may rest itself 
securely — a thing that never will grow old, and that I shall 
love in eternity. So you see that, in going to Burmah, I make 
no sacrifices ; for the things that I resign, though more showy, 
are not half as dear to me as those which I gain. I believe 
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Hist yOQ know women well enough, and know this one woman 
"well enough, to see clearly Low that ean be. 

What I have told you is, perhaps, enough to mate you un- 
l deretand that I would not object to Siberia, or Patagonia, or 
I JBurmah, since my heart-home goes with me ; but will you 
Wieve me wlcn I tell you that I find actual pleasure in the 
thought of going ! Did you ever feel as though all the things 
that yon were engaged in wore so trivial, ao aimless, that yon 
iairly sickened of them, and longed to do something more 
worthy of your origin and destiny! I can not describe the 
feeling entirely ; hut it has haunted me for the last sis montha, 
sleeping and waking — in the crowd and in solitude — -till, from 
being the most contented of humans, I have been growing dis- 
satisfied with every thing. Trae, I had the power to amuse, 
and make some people momentarily happy. I tried to weave 
I some little moral into all I wrote ; and while doing so, en- 
^ deavored to persuade myself that this was sufficient. But, 
r though I seemed to convince myself, I was not convinced nor 
satisfied. Now it is different. I shall really have an oppor- 
tunity of spending my short life in the way which would make 
roe most happy — -in doing real, permanent good. Here, there 
3 many others better and more infiuentJal than myacl^ 
r Ihat what little influence I now and then find myself capable 
I «f exerting, aeema entirely lost — is like one leaf on the tree 
f whioh shelters you from*tho sun — of some worth as part of a 
I great mass, but comparatively useless. There, every word and 
L act will have a very important bearing. The consciousness of 
F this vrill make me more watehfol of myself more careful to be 
L governed by the very highest of principles and motives ; and 
V double good will result. It is the same with my pen, 
I With all the wise heads in th« country plotting a literary in- 
I nndation, what can the brain of poor, simple Fanny Forester 
[■ effect ! There is a great nation on whose future character 
' every pen-stroke will have a bearing. Doctor Judson haa 
given them the entire Scriptures, written several small books in 
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ths Barmese, and baa nearly completed a dictionary of the lan- 
gaage. He will be the founder of a national Hterature, give ' 
ita tone (a pure and holy influence he exerts) to the chanioter , 
of a mighty people ; and I muat own tliat I feel rather inclined 
to thrust UL my own little finger. Do you wonder? Do you ( 
think that I am carried away hy a foolish enthuaiaam — a false , 
xeal ? or do you think that I have made a sober, coiuiuon-senBe 
estimate of things, and decided wisely ! As to my way of 
living there, I shall bo obliged to deny myself many losurieB 
and elegandes which I know I shall misa very much at first, 
tor the aalary of a missionary is small ; but I shall try to make 
efeiy thing as tasteful and bome-like as possible, and then 
accommodate myself to eircuuGtances. 

I will promise yon not to write a Journal, for I have no 
greater fancy for holding up a heart-thormometcr before the 
world than you ; and I don't think that 1 shall be any " wiser," 
or any more in love with wisdom than ever. I confidently 
expect, however, to be very, very happy ; and to make a dear, 
little home, which, if yon ever " go to the Indies to make your 
fortune," you shall not think it a very great bore to visit. And 
hereby, Mr. Wallace, consider yourself invited to Maulmaiu. 
When may we expect to see you ? 

Please keep my secret for mc until it becomes pubhc ; and 
let mo know that I have your earnest and hearty God-speed. 
The approbation of my friends will -(nake the painful parting 
from them and tie home which I love, oh, so dearly! mnoh 
easier. Probably I never shall see you again ; hut whether I 
do or not, I shali thick of yoa, and the kind interest you have 
shown in me, often ; and shall always ba youi most sincere 
friend, 

Emtly Chubb ff ok. 



Breaking in slightly on tlie order of dat«a, I here sub- 
join Mr. Wallace's beautiful reply. It is a tribatfl 
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equally honorable to him who wrote, and to her who 
called it forth : 



I have read yonr beautiful letter, dearest lady, witli deep 
interest, and the liveliest gratification. If anything could have 
given increased enthusiasm to the perfect respect with which I 
have regarded the pure and erquiait* nature lliat was evidently 
revealed to my admiration when I had the happiness to become 
acquainted with you, it would be such new evidences of good- 
ness, and high principle, and noble sentiment as are implied in 
the intelligence which your letter communicates, So faithful a 
picture of a refined, and elevated, and generous heart, must 
touch and charm the feelings of every one who has any sensi- 
bility to oxoellonce, or any preception of what is honorable and 
great. I beg you to permit the warmest congratulations and 

r the most earnest good wishes of one who loves yon as a brotheri 
and feels in all that concerns your welfare tie concern of a 
devoted iriend. 

Yoor choice is worthy of you. It commends itself to my 
highest sympathy and admiration. You always seemed to me 
to be too exalted and heaven-lite for the mere affection of ordi- 
nary persons ; and not to be waited upon by them with any 
;s but such as are blended with something of worship. 
Tou may recollect that I said to yon, at the time when I could 
not be suspected of a design to flatter, that Dr. Jndson was one 
of my heroes ; that goodness, such as his, was the highest type 

' of greatness — far surpassing all such ambition as is founded on 
1 that are limited by this world, and beating down the 
rivalry of snch fame aa has in it any admixture of vanity. It 
produces no wonder in me, but the highest interest and delight, 
to know that your spirit is so finely sensitive to the lofty attrac- 
tions that belong to a character and career so disinterested — so 
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sublime. That which first engaged my regard and curiosity in 
relation to you, was the fascinating delicacy of thought and feel- 
ing which your writings displayed : what struck me most, in 
approaching you more neariy, and placed my respect upon a 
higher and surer basis, was the superiority which your nature 
insensibly always displayed to the interests and excitements of 
literary reputation. That "pettiness of fame " which is the glory 
of so many, seemed to excite your aversion ; and that which, in 
other cases, is the coveted result of authorship, seemed to be to 
you the only annoying and painful part of it. These traits and 
evidences of a lofty and noble nature, I appreciated thoroughly, 
and understood. That your feelings, unsusceptible to all that 
addresses that portion of our being which is earthly and transi- 
itory, should respond so fully to that which appealed to those 
great sentiments of duty and goodness which partake of the 
eternal, and bring us into union with what is permanent and 
changeless, shows me that I had not mistaken my gentle 
friend ; but that she whom I had valued so highly, " deserved 
to be dearest of all.' 

You must acknowledge that I possess some discernment, 
since, from the moment in which I first heard the name of this 
eminent and honored person pronounced by your lips, I saw and 
predicted the result. The purest streams are the most trans- 
parent ; and it seems to me that I can read your feelings and 
their operations, with great distinctness. I hope that this will 
be a tie of friendship between us, or at least that you will sufier 
me always to indulge those sentiments of proud and tender 
interest in your welfare, which^ perhaps, I may express more 
strongly than you will approve, but which are inseparable from 
my recollection of you. 

You speak of the probability of my not seeing you again. I 
shall surely see you before you take your leave of shores where 
your name will long flourish with added honors and new dis- 
tinction. I shall come to mingle my best and brightest omens 
with the "might of the whole world's good wishes," that will at- 
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' teod your going. You will not be separated entirely from me 
1 seeking the realities of that Bnnnah which I prophesied 
would be your destiny; for my constant thoughts, and earnest 
intereat will accompany you, and, even if your remembrance 
should never visit mo, will deprive you of the power to escape 
from me entirely. 

I feel highly honored by the coufidence which you reposed 

I in me ; and you may rely upon the secret being faithfully kept, 
until it suits your convenience to permit it to become known. 
May all yonr hopes ho realized ! May all of kind and good 
piat yon intend for others, be fulfilled on them and on you I 
Jiayyou be happy! — "a wish that came — hut it hath passed 
into a prayer," 
H. B. "Wallace. 



1 Bhou 



I must own to you, dearest, now that I am away 
from you, misgivings will trouble me. I believe that you love 
ith the whole of your noble heart ; bnt I am afraid, when 
whole storm of wonderment bursts upon ua, you will — per- 
.ps you will not doubt your having acted wisely — but I am 
will be very much troubled. I know that there will 
a great deal said — a great many unpleasant tninga — and 
ehouid I not feel badly to see yoa made sad for a single moment 
by having taken such an unworthy creature to your heart ! I 
can not make-believe good when I am not; but I pray God 
daily to make me better and wiser, to fit me for the future, and 
make me a blessing instead of a curse to you who have loved 
me with all my follies. I will try to bo all to yoa that I can, 
and to do all the good that I can, but I feel that it would be 
wicked cant in me to sit down and talk in the way that the 
mnltitude will expect, . , . My thoughts are not for one 
moment away from you ; but I think too little of my Saviour. 
I do desire to love Him better, but I have a dull eye for the in- 
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viable. Still, pray for me, my beloved guide — pray for faith, 
apiritaality, and all the good tbings that I need. I still think 
more of earth than heaven, "for I am frail;" but I find some 
pleasure in the contemplatiou of higher things ; and a heaven 
with you, dearest I That is the visible link, my love for yoo. I 
am not afraid of loving yon too iinich, for that love ia closely 
connected with all my better feelings. You freed mo from a 
glittering coil which was growing irksome to me, and you are 
to be my spiritual teacher. God will lead us both, but my band 
will be in yours. It is His own work ; He sent you, and I 
shall Dot displease Eim by clinging to you with all tho affection 
Ha has blessed my heart with. And you will not disappoint 
me when I have none but yo"u ; I am sure you will not. It 
is a long way to Burmah, and I have a great many friends to 
leave. 



March!. 

Tour dear, precious letter has just came in and what a load 
is removed from my heart. Thanks be to God, But I know 
not when I shall reach Utica or Hamilton. I took a very severe 
cold on my way from Baltimore and it has left the worst congh. 
I have bad since arriving in the unt y The weather is dread- 
fully cold, and it is snowing here t th te ror of the Pbiladel- 
phians. And all say that it nfin t ly w rse at the north, and 
the delay of the mails shorn tl at th ads must be blocked 
up with snow. I intended tolaet dyasi think I men- 
tioned in my Inst, but it is out of the question. I may get to 
New York day after to-morrov? if the roads are opened. There 
I shall hope to get another htier from yon, and thence I shall 
write you again. Don't think, however, that I am ill. The 
cough is merely the result of a coramon cold — is much better 
to-day, and will, I doubt not, with proper care be removed in 
a few days, I am only unwilling, for your sake, to plunge into 
too groat esposuro, and get it settled on my lungs, I shall be 
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able to reach New York without much exposure, and I am sure 
of a warm house at Mr. Newton's. 

Do, dearest — most dear from every letter, and every recol- 
lection^ — do erase that word " misgivings " from the vocabulary 
of yonr heart. "Storm of wonderment" — I shall only exult in 
it, "A great many unpleasant things" — my love would not be 
worth your accepting, if it could be affected by such things. I 
have some confidooco in my love for you, because I began at the 
bottom of the ladder. I loved you not aa a goddess, but as a 
very sinful creature — more sinful than myself. Now I have dis- 
covered my mistake, and can I love yon less? 
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I do not have "misgivingB" escept on my own account. 
When I think of my own utter nselessness — my unfitness for 
any thing except to write stories, I can not help being sad ; and 
when I loot away over to Burmah, and see you in your study, 
and ma engaged iu things that have never interested me and 
that I do not know how to do, spending day after day alone, 
my very heart retreats in utter consternation. I do not know 
how i shall get along with it. But the Heavenly Friend who I 
believe has directed all this, will be still a better friend than any 
one on eartli ; and you, deare&t, will bo considerate and patient 
— I know you will. You don't expect me to be very good or 
very sensible ; but I shall take no advantage of that. I will ba 
as good and wise aa I can. God in heaven help me t 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE CONSECEATION. 

"I vraste no more in idle dreams my life, my soul away, 
I wake to know my better self— I wake to watch and pray ; 
Thought, feeling, time, on idols vain I've lavished all too long ; 
Henceforth to holier purposes I pledge myself, my song I" 

I DESIGNATE this chapter " The Consecration/' not as 
indicating any sharp separating line in Miss Chubbuck's 
Christian life. She had not previously wasted her " life 
in idle dreams/' nor did she now rise at once to the due 
level of missionary consecration. Personal regard for Dr. 
Judson was doubtless her first tie to the missionary life; 
but it would be strange that, in a Christian hearty cour 
nection with such a man, and the prospect of such a des- 
tiny, should not stir powerfully its slumbering elements 
and wake intenser religious aspirations. Such was the 
fact. Emily deeply felt the importance of rising from 
the " barely good to the better and the best /' of so 
training her spirit that she could enter with her full soul 
flinto the glorious work which lay in near view. 

Emily reached home — " the loggery,'' as she playfully 
styled her father's humble but very comfortable dwelling — 
the first week in March. Dr. Judson came a few days later. 
The news of their engagement had of course preceded 
them, and as matrimonial arrangements are everybody's 
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property for comment and Htrictures, theirs could scarcely 
prove an exception. That ifc ahould take the world by 
surprise — should startle many and grieve some — is not 
marvelous. The regret would naturally take two very 
different directions. The worshipers of the newly riBen 
could not sufficiently wonder at her stopping short 
the very outset of her career, and sacrificing her 
brilliant prospects on the altar of a fanatical philan- 
thropy. They had no adequate words for the infatua- 
tion which could bury talents, virtues, fame, life itself in 
the sepulchral glooms of heathenism ; and could hardly 
stigmatize severely enough the sorceries by which Dr. 
Judson had wrought upon that youthful heart, and lured 
it to so wanton a sacrifice. The dark-skinnpd iuveigler of 
the affections of Desdemoua was of angel whiteness com- 
pared with the Asiatic prowler who had decoyed " Fanny 
Forester" into the homes of the barbarians. 

The rehgious pubUc, with whom the missionary enter- 
prise stood in moral dignity incomparably above every 
other — to whom the perishing laurels of literary fame 
were wortliless beside the amaranthine wreath of piety, 
would feel very differently. To them the surprise was 
that he who, from his distant home, was looked upon 
as superior to the wDaknessea, and almost the vulgar vir- 
tues of humanity — who had been the husband of Ann 
Haaseltine and Sarah Boai-dmau, should take as the 
to that sainted pair a young woman — slightly 

lown to the religious world, and figuring in the maga- 
zines as the most popular female writer of polite litera- 
ture. Little was known of her personal character ; next 
to nothing of her domestic history. Her stm^les for 
long years to support herself and family by teaching ; 
her ill success with her strictly religious books ; the 
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purely accidental character of her asBOciatioa with the 
magazines, and the pressing pecuniary eagagcmenta which 
compelled her to continue it ; and, above all, the fact 
that light, elastic, playful, and exceedingly readable as 
were her sketches, they never proved false to the princi- 
ples of virtue, and often cogently enforced some profound 
and solemn truth — all this was generally unknown or 
overlooked by the censurera. Yet Dr. Judson knew it 
all ; to him her magazine reputation was a mere adven- 
titious thing which he could not take into account for 
a moment in estimating her fitness to become his wife, 
except HO far as it might shed light on her moral or in- 
teUectnal character. Nor could it be a serious crime in 
his eyes that she was writing under an assumed name — 
that the papers were echoing the praises of "Fanny 
Forester;" and that G-od had given her a genius to write 
well and brilliantly, bo as really to have become a literary 
celebrity. All this might be, as it really was, somewhat 
annoying to his sensitive shrinking from notoriety. He 
would doubtless have much prefen^ed to have found her, 
as she was a year and a half before, amidst the unobtni- 
sive duties of the Seminary, and in the comparative ob- 
scurity of her Christian authorship. But inasmuch as 
she had happened to be briUiant, and if he took her at 
all he had got to take her with the drawback of a reputa- 
tion which was growing into fame, he may be pardoned 
if he took the authoress for the sake of obtaining the 
woman — ^if he endured gonius and reputation for the 
sake of uncommon loveliness of mind and character. 
In short, whatever may be in a name — and there is a 
good deal in it — it would have been hard to deprive Dr. 
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^^ Judson of a good wife, and the world of a good misaion- 
^K ary, and send him back, his mind all teeming with rich ^M 
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fancies and richer affections, to his desolate exile, he- 
cause Emily was a woman of so much humor and ao 
much genius — so playful and so brilliant — so exactly 
like himself, all running over with buoyant and irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, that she had first laughingly 
masked herself under a nominal disguise, and then 
unexpectedly made herself famous in it. 

I should be greatly misunderstood if these remarks, on 
which I have hesitatingly ventured, should be construed 
into any thing like a defense or apology for Dr. Judaon's 
course iiv this matter. Marriage is a sacred thing, with 
■which the stranger intermeddleth not, except imperti- 
nently and injuriously. The question, who shall he our 
other self, our bosom companion, the repository of our 
dearest confidences, the sharer of our inmost joys — ^la 
too sacred, too intensely and entirely individual, to be 
pronounced on even by our best friends, much more by 
a necessarily ignorant public. Even parental love and 
guardianship can only decide negatively, and shield ita 
objects from the consequences of gross inexperience or 
infatuation ; when it takes the positive position, and dic- 
tates to the heart in what heart it shall find its answer- 
ing life-throb, it asserts an unwarrantable privilege ; it 
tramples on the fundamental law of wedlock. There 
lives not the man or woman on earth, liigh or low, in 
any position, private or public, secular or sacred, who 
has a rif/?it to sink this into a mere question of con- 
venience or of duty, and overlook the elements of love 
and mutual sympathy, from which alone a happy mar- 
riage can spring. Assuming no gross violation of out- 
ward propriety, the question must he left to the decision 
of the parties themselves ; and they who can not give 
in a vci^dict of approval must be content to hold their 



peace — remembering that they themselves either may 
yet he or may have been in a situation to require the 
like forbearance. Dr. Judson's relations with Emily 
were strictly a matter between himself and her — a mat- 
ter with which, public man aa he was, and treading in 
the shallow of a world-wide reputation, the world had 
nothing more to do, in tb« way of public comment and 
criticism, than if he had been a boor dwelling in the 
obscurest nook in the Rocky Mountains. Perfectly 
suitable as his marriage was, had it been ever so unsuit- 
able — I mean, no esternai proprieties being violated — 
it was no legitimate matter of pubUc comment. Emi- 
nently happy aa it proved — happy beyond the most of 
even happy marriages — had it been ever so unhappy, it 
was nobody's business but their own ; and the busy 
tongues, and, stUl more, the busy pens that indulged 
their strictures upon it, were not only invading the peace 
of two spirits as sensitive as they were noble, but out- 
raging the universally recognized principle on which the 
institution •must rest, viz., that in this sacred alliance of 
the heart the parties to it who behave decently shall ba 
let alone. 

That Emily should deeply feel such comments can not 
be wondered at. She felt that in forsaking friends and 
home for the untried duties of a missionary she had 

I enough to bear, without meeting the publicly-espreesed 
doubts of those to whom she naturally looked for sympa- 
thy and support. She entered on her course with h 
tancy and trembling, and often it seemed one of such 
desperate rashness that she was ready, at all events, to 
turn back. But if she knew her weakness, she knew 
her strength. She had a heart alive to all the li 
graces of her future husband's character ; a spirit to 



Mndle at the noble career wliicli lie placed before her, and 
that high, though humble conaeiousneas, which true merit 
always feela, of ability to meet, with divine help, the 
exigencies of her position. Hence aho went forward with 
steady foot and uofailiDg heart amidst the dark waters 
which flowed around her. Hence she bore with lofty 
courage, though with bitter distresa, the various forms 
of censui-e that aasaOed her — the censures of an unsym- 
pathizing world — the much more keenly-felt suspicions 
of the religious public. From the latter she shrank and 
bled in sUent anguish ; against the former she threw 
herself hack on the transcendent intrinsic nobleness of 
her new vocation. To the inquiry of the National Press, 
" Does she deem that stern duty calla her to resign the 
home and friends of her heart — the fame which she has 
60 gloriously won, nay, perhaps, oven life itself, for the 
fer-off heathen ? Methinks the ' orphans of the heart' 
are gathered in crowds about our very doors " — she re- 
sponded in a strain of noble eloquence, which needs but 

L the revision of a few harsh lines to place it among her 

I finest pieces : 



"Stara duty J" Why rest on the breast of thy mother) 
Why follow in joy the proud steps of thy brother ! 
Why flutters thy heart at the voice of that other 

Who calla thoe from mother a-nd brother away f 
When the lip clings to thine, why so fondly dost press it? 
When the loved arm encircles, why smile and caress it ) 



That eye's gentle glanf 



—why doth thy heart b 



ait! 



Why iove, tmst, or labor for loved ones, I pray ! 

There 'a a Dearer than mother, whose heart is ray pillow, 
A Tmer than brother's foot guides o'er tJic Ijillow 
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There 'a a Voice I shall hear at the grave-gnarding willon 
"When they leave me to sleep in my turf-covered bed; 

There 's a lip with soft love-worda forever o'er flowing, | 

An eye in which love- thoughts forever arc glowing, 

A hand novor weary of guarding, bestowing, 
A heart which for me has in agony bled. 

" Stem duty !" No ; love is my ready foot winging ; 
On duty's straight path love ber roses is flinging; 
In love to the tbiend of my heart I am clinging ; 

My " home " is His smile — my " far-off" is His frown. 
He shaped the frail goblet which Death waits to shiver, 
He casta every ana-ray on life's gloomy river, 
They 're safest when guarded by Maker and Giver — 

My laurels and life at His feet I lay down. 

" Stem duty ?" Came death to thy door a prey-seeter, 
Markedst thou the eye glazing, the pulse growing weator, * 

And clasped in thy hand wore a life brimming beaker, 

In duty, "stern duty," the dranght wouldst thou bring! 
Sawest thou a rich crown to thy brother's brow bending. 
At his feet a black pit, its death-vapors npsending. 
As thou sprangat to his side, thy voice, eye, and hand landing, 

Is it only " stern duty " thy footsteps would wing ? 

Away to my brother, the orphaned of heaven 1 
Away, with the life-draught my Saviour has given ! 
Away, till the web time is weaving be riven ! 

Then my wings, and ray harp, and my crown evermore 1 
Bat back this one prayer my fuli spirit is throwing, — 
By those warm gushing tears that I leave thco in going, 
By all that thou lov'st, by thy hopes ever glowing. 

Cheer thou the "beact-orphans" that throng at thy doorl 

Dr. Judson left Hamilton on tlie 24th, Emily accom- 
panTiDg him to TJtica, and thence slie and Misa AnaUe 
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■went to pay a visit with him to Mrs, Kott in Schenec- 
tady, Dr, Judson then left for the East, and Emily, with 
MiBB Anable, returned soon to Utica — now to commence 
in earnest her preparations for her approaching departure. 
I continue my extracts from their letters. Dr. Judson 
■writes first from Albany, wliere he shared a second time 
the elegant hospitalities of Mr. and Mrs. John N. Wil- 
der. 



I hope there ia no harm, dear love, in writing jon a short 
Hdc, though at so early a date since leaving yoa. At any rate 
there ie no great cause fur apprelieDsion ; for I have but a short 
time before breakfast and getting off in the cars. I am -writing 
1 the chamber of Mr, Wilder, which I occupied the early 
part of last November, when I had my dear children with me, 
I going and returning — when I had never so much as a tbonght 
of Fanny Forester, and was ever pouring out my griefe and my 
tears at the tomb of St. Helena. What strange changes take 
place in outward things and in the inner heart I And what 
greater changes arc just at hand, when we shall tread the nn- 
trodden path, and look for the first time into the unknown 
world I Let them that have wives be as though they had none, 
. and those that weep as though they wept not — for the fashion 
Xof this world pasietk away. There ia true wisdom communica- 
Pted by the light of inspiration to guide man in bis passage 
^ through this dark and dangerous world. I wish not that I had 
loved you less, but that T hod preached to you more — and you 
to me. Dearest, we must be blessings to one another. We 
^^ mnBt %o love and so !ive, that we tthall love the more, and live 
^^L the happier through endless ages. If we truly love, what greater 
^^H desire can we have than to brighten up each other's eternal 
^^H crown i We can and shall exert a greater inHuenco on each 
^^H other than all the world beside, Itt it be of the best kind. 



I • 
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We can not be too good. O let us be good and appear good, 
avoiding even the appearance of evil. ... 

Thine ever, A. Judson. 

FROM DR. JUDSON. 

Plymouth, April 2, 1846. 

How I wish, my dearest love, that you were here ! I arrived 
last night, and found my sister and three children, and this is 
the last visit, in all probability, which we shall all enjoy together 
in this world. I shall stay here three days more, and then we 
shall be all scattered again. I have not yet received a line 
from you, nor shall I now until I get back to Boston, for I 
have not directed letters to be sent on, lest they should pass 
me on the way. The children are mightily amused at their 
papa's marrying Emily Chubbuck. Abby Ann had found 
out from some of the neighbors that it was Fanny Forester : 
but she is quite sure that Fanny Forester must be very 
good, since she wrote "EflSe Maurice," one of her favorite 
books. Our aflfair, I find, has been, not the town-talk, but the 
country-talk, for a fortnight or month past. The Philadelphia 
announcement, that " marriage was intended between the Rev. 
etc., and the dear, delightful Fanny Forester," opened people's 

eyes a bit. Even that slow, deliberating committed it to 

memory, and was able to repeat it verbatim, which I made him 
do. He did not know, not he, but I had found a jewel, but 
timidly inquired whether you would be arrayed in other jewels 
and finery ! — evidently fearing that you would come dancing 
through the country, like other Fannies, in the style laid down 
in Isaiah, chap. iii. I replied that, from considerable acquaint- 
ance, I was satisfied that you enjoyed a tolerable modicum of 
common sense. How astonished they will be when they see 
you, and become a little acquainted with you. . . The truth is, 
it is not strange that there should be a great wonderment ; we 
calculated on it. But we need not care for it. We can both 
of us, perhaps, afford to be pretty independent of it. And we 
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know it will booh pass away, and still more, that a reaction will 

probably take place. We feel ttat God has directed us in tliis 

\ affair, and we may liope that He will grant His rich blessiog; 

ihall be blessed indeed. 

e you now, and what are you doing) 

ce we parted, I liave almost forgotten 

) consider — but yon have such a Pro- 

e to fix you. There is Kitty Cole- 

3 mischievous face, full of fun and fi'olic — " catch her, 

I her, if you can I" And then there is the philosophic 

r poetic development — pen in hand — form bending — upper 

p fnil of thought. " 0, fair and fanciful Fan Forester." Or 

I is it Jeane Marie Guion ? 

" To who know mj lieavealy Are, 
Softlj speal^ and sooa retire." 

e fair, fascinating fantasies — what comes next ? 0, 1 
see, I feel, it is the face of love, not hidden in the hands — up- 
turned, beaming, glowing, in the sympathetic meamerism of 
commingling spirits. And must this face ever become settled, 
cold, lifeless, like those other (aces that I once feasted on f 
sAnd must I again press down the stiffening eye-lids on the 
3 orbs of love ! 

Are hope, aad love, and beauty's bloom, 
Bat Hosaoms galhersd for the tomb, 
And nolting bright but heaven 7" 

I Well, be it so ; for heaven is in full prospect, and immortal life, 
kand love, and joy. . . . 

inging to Earth" is too good to be lost. Suppose you 
f* should, soiite time when yon have nothing else to do, write a 
[ counterpart — " Aspiring to HeaTen," or the like — and let them 
[ ■ stand together, ... 

~" ine ever, 

A, JuDSOH. 
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TO DR. JUDSON. 

April 8, 1846. 

I am distressed to death with the thousand things which I 
am called to endure, and I can not help letting you know it. I 
wonder if men — -Christians or infidels — have any human feel- 
ing about them, that they should think their fellows made of 
stone. I carefully kept my name from the public eye, assumed 
a nom de plume for the sake of privacy, and now every one that 
can pen a clumsy paragraph, must needs drag it before the pub- 
lic and make his senseless comment. I don't care whether they 
praise or censure me ; of the two, perhaps the praise is the most 
provoking. I wish they would just let me alone. Give me some 
place to be quiet in, if it be only a hovel, and I will be grateful. 
I am heart-sick now, and if the feeling be not wicked, would 
rather die than live. It is not enough that I have resolved on 
a step which is almost death — forgive me, dearest — I am 
troubled, and do not consider what I write. I shall be happy 
with you, I know ; but now I am most miserable. It seems 
that all New York is alive about the afiair. It is the common 
subject of conversation on steamboat and in hotel, in parlor and 
in grog-shop. H. Anable, who has just returned from New 
York, says there is no place nor circle where my name is not 
heard. There is even talk of preventing such an insane pro- 
ceeding as F. F.'s " throwing herself away." They say such a 
senseless sacrifice is unparalleled. . . . 

TO DR. JUDSON. 

April 4. 

. . . Then I am worried — in a constant state of excitement 
— so nervous that the slightest thing startles and alarms me. I 
am not afraid you will cast me ofi"; but sometimes I fear that 
you will almost wish you could do it ; and the wish Would be 
equivalent to the act. Does the wish ever creep into youi 
mind ? Is it unjust in me even to think of it ? I suppose it is ; 
but if you could only be in my place for a little while, this 
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range, terrible position, you would not wonder that I have a 

bead of things indefinabie. That poor I should be set up in a 

Pluase write me a little (a very little if you sLould 

Jobance to be busy) every day, and put down all your thougbts 

wid feelings. . . It does not agree with my mental or moral 
oatitntion to occnpy such a conspicuous poBition. I grow 

inamiable every day, and shall be a perfect Xantippe before 
3 get to heathendom. Seriously, pray for me, dearest ; I 
nerer felt in so much danger of turning to the world as at this 
time, when I should be all for the Saviour. I find much among 
Christiana which is called religion, and which is just its anti- 
pode; and there is so much ia the world (particularly the 
refined, poetical part of the world, which, perhaps, has too 
much of my aympathy) like the purest religion, that it attracla 
me in spite of myself. I know it ia to Jesus Christ alone that 
I should look, and dearest — -my truest, best friend — my all in 
this world — pray for me ; help me in every way, that I may 
not be a hinderance to you; that I may do all lean to make the 
autumn of yonr days brighter than their summer has been, that 
their winter may be glorious. Pray for me constantly, dearest^ 
for I am exposed to severe temptations, and I am very weak. 
The God we both love watch over you, and bring us again to- 
gether in love and happiness. How kind of Him to make us 
capable of loving each other. Do not forget me, and believe, 
my bast beloved, that you are ever in the heart of your afi'ee- 

ionate Bmilt. 



BosTos, aptii7,iBja. 
fir Dbaekst Lovb, — 

I have just been having a good cry hero alone, in Mr. Col- 

* chamber, about my poor dear children. I left the two 

Joys yesterday crying as they set off in the cars for Worcester, 

;Abbey Ann I took on to Bradford, and this morning I left her 

ing at the Hasseltiues'. And thoughts of tlie children bear 

HHy mind to their departed mother, and I review the scenes on 
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board the Sopliia Wallcer and at St. Helena. And then I atretah 
away to my two little forsaken orphans in Burmah; and then I 
turn to you whom I love not less, though but a recent acquain- 
tance. What a strange thing is the human heart I if all 

T severe trials, and our sweet enjoyments are bnt sanctified to 
' ns, it will he well. All my children are now settled for the 
present. George Boardman will enter Brown University nest 
fall. My pecuniary arrangements are such that we shall have 
an ample sufficiency for all our purposes, and enough to furnish 
your parents with what you may think necessary ; so that yoa 
can write as much or as little as yon choose, and if you take 
any remuneration, yon can have the pleasure of presenting it, 
through the mission treasury, as an espression of gratitude to 
Him who gave His life for you, and is now preparing your seat 
and your crown. This is the course I have taken myselfj and I 
am more and more eonviaced that it is the best, the most ex- 
cellent course. You thought so at once when we first conversed 
on these matters, and it was I that proposed another course and 
have been trying to ascertain whether it was consistent and 
practicable. But I rather think that it is neither. The rnlee 
of the Board, which some consider too rigid, I made myself 
when I viewed the subject impartially, and consulted the gen- 
eral and the ultimate good, I sent them home to the Board, 
and they were adopted without even a verbal alteration, and 
have been acted on ever since. 

In regard to yourself you say, "My mipression has been that 
yon, considering all the cireamstancea of the case, thought I 
had done right, though the publication of a few letters might 
not have been wise." Tour impression is perfectly correot. 
That is juat my seutiment. But you know I always thought 
that you had not been for n year or two in the most excelleiU 
way, and that it was exceedingly desirable that you should 
henceforth pledge yourself and vows to holier parposea. Ajid 
this was the aim of my first plain and rather ungallant exhorta- 
tion. And I shall always think that your own sense and love 
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of right essentially aided me in my adventarone attempt on 
yonr heart. But by whatever means it was effected, it is the 
joy of my life that I have secured a little lodgment in that 
dear, dear heart Do not, darling, turn me out because dis- 
torts what I have said. You know how a thing can be almost 
honestly laisrepreBented by being repeated and re-repeated. I 
don't recollect what I said, but certainly not what is imputed to 
me. . . . As to who shall marry us, and the time and 
place, have it all in your own way. Only g^vo me the root 
marry, and you may vaiy it by any inflections, and conjugate 
it in any mood or tense you please, 

" I dread the coming of something that may separate ua, or 
s less happy in each other." I wonder if you think that 
I divide my heart between you and my friends here in Boston 
or elsewhere ; and whether you think that any thing 1 hear or 
can hear will ever make me regret the blessed Providence that 
carried me to Delaware 12th, or feel ungrateful for yonr kind 

I love which has allowed my spirit to mingle with yovirs in a union 
which neither time nor death can ever dissolve. 
Afl to what the newspapers and the public say, can yon 
not receive it with that coo], qniet composure which best 
becomes joa, nor let any one hut me know that it disturbs 
yoa ? In fact, be not disturbed. There is nothing that ought 
to disturb one of your pure and high purpose. Before God we 
are indeed full of sin; but we may still feel that the path we 
are treading is one which the common people have neitlier 
capacity to investigate, nor right to judge. The opinion of one 
such man as President "W. is worth that of ten thousand, and 
here it is under March 20th : " I know not where you are, but 
hear joa are tiipping iu author-land nnder the guidance of a 
fair Forester. I am pleased to hear of your engagement, as far 
OS I know of it. Miss C. ia every whero spoken of as a pious, 
sensible, cultivated, and engaging person. I pray God it may 
prove a great and mutual blessing. I write at a venture, to say 
that our house is at your sprvice whenever you will come and 
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occupy it. Shoald you bring any one with you both will be 
equally welcome," Would you lite to have tlie " Dissatisfied 
Spirit" put into a Boston paper! And will you alter the last 
aentence, or let it remain as it is ! 

April 8tli. I bftve receiveil three letters from TJtic^-thank 
you, darling. The laat contained the extract from the New 
York Sxjiress. That surely does not trouble you. True it is 
unpleasant to have o\ir private affairs before the public; but 
after all it is a small matter. Let us rest in one another's love, 
but chiefly in the love of Jesus, and in the consoling conscions- 
ness that we are endeavoring to serve Him, and that He will 
foTgive all our follies and sins, and send forth judgment into 
victory. I have been so cried down at different periods of my 
life — especially when I became a Baptist and lost all, all but 
AuD. — that I suppose I am a little hardened. But I feel for 
yon, for it is your first field. Whatever of strength or shield ia 
mine, or I can draw down from heaven, is youra. 

Thine with my whole heart, 

A. JUDSON. 



^K ingme, 



PKoM mas oeuBBDCKs reply io the FoasooiNo, 

CnoA, &prl1 ID. 

TbaiikB for your beautifnl letter. You do take all the trouble 
away BO sweetly 1 I don't know why you should be so good 
and Mud to mo when I get out of patience. Yes, I do know 
that yon wil! never repent the step you have taken, thoagh the 
entire world should disapprove of it, and with full faith in that 
I will not be disturbed by trifles, I know these are all trifles — 
things that I shall langh at when I get away from them ; but 
sometimes they seem terrible now. They shall not any more, 
though ; I will rest in your love, and in a holier. . . . 

Would that I could have charmed away the tears for your 
children, poor things ! . , . I am longing to see the little 
darliagB. And, dearest, my own dearest, best friend, God help- 
ing me, they shall never feel the loss of the sainted one. Do 
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call them " orphans" any more. I will love them and natch 
r them, and when I fail iti any thing, you will poiat out tb,e 
feults and teach mo better. Oh, we will have a liappy little 
home— thaiikf\il that God allows us to care for some of the be- 
loved ones, and leaving the others to Him who cau do it much 
" liter than wo can. 

I hope I have not troubled you by any thing that I have 
'ritten you about the strict rules of the Board. I don't like to 
burden to you, who have already too much on your hand; 
and then I sapposo that I have a little woman's pride in the 
matter. It is quite enough for you to have the care of me. 
But I know that yoa will do the test for mo tliat yoa can, and 
whatever you do will be right. If they can not vary the rule 
in oar favor, why we must trust Jnoi'o to God, and less to our- 
Bfilves. If we give ourselves ali to Him, He will care for us, 
id for those whom we love. 

'hatever you please with tTie "Dissatisfied Spirit." Mr. 

has my copy, and is to publish it in the Register next 

I did not make tho alteration at the end of the " Dia- 

Led Spirit," for it does not read quite as smoothly, and I 

not care to help people in making a personal application. 

must stop without filling my sheet, or doing justice to my 

learL 

Your loving 

Nkmmy, 



Boston, April 10, 1&(6. 

a little time, early this morning, for I am so driven 

9 and company through the day and evening that 

1 bavo scarcely time to write, though I do now and then think 

f you, " Does the wish ever creep into your mind" that you 

could get rid of mc! Suppose it did. Doesn't Mr. 

r^^^aay that " now the name of the one i> seldom separated from 
^^^biat of the other." Why, we are as good as married, I don't 
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Bee how I can tolp myself now, whatever my wiahea may be.. 1 
I couldn't discard you without incurring universal esecration ; I 
and that would be worse than the other alternative even, 
there is one way — you can discard me, and I can tell you I 
how to do it, so as rather to rise than fall in public ( 
mation. But I wont, though ; and what is more, I am i 

you don't want to know. No, says tiiat our ttames 

teldom separated; our hearts are never; and may the time I 
soon come when our persona shall be never separated. ■ But 
that wish is linked to another thought, that a separation, a 
dread separation, must finally come. And that will be the more 
bitter tJie longer we live together and the more we love. 
Nothing can temper that bittemcBs but the assurance of an eter- 
nal reunion. Let us bo live that we shall have this full as- 
surance. I must confess that with you I am disgusted with 
much I sec in the rehgious world, and aui sometimes pleased, 
too much pleased, with what I see in the irreligious. But this 
I ascribe to my lowneaa in religion ; for we ought to love the 
Saviour so entirely m to be unable to find pleasure in any thing 
which does not accord with His mind. But I have not the 
most distant desire of "turning to the world," nor ever have 
had since I first entertained a hope in Christ. Nor do I under- 
stand you to say that you have, though you feel exposed to 
danger. I know no other way than to make up one's own 
mind in regard to the right course, and then to pursae it stead- 
ily, always pressing to the right side, and keeping as tar oa 
possible from the wrong, whatever may be our own secret in- 

Iclinations; and thus, with the divine blessing, habits of virtue 
will be formed, and our inclination, at first wavering, will be- 
came coincident with the Saviour's. We shall love what Ho 
loves, and hate what He hatea. Do not the late circumstances 
of your life, ordained of God, unsought by you, call on you as 
with a voice from heaven to become a devoted, holy missionary 
— ^to love not the world, nor the things of the world; to sot 
your afi"eotions on things above { Pray turn away your ear 
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the cenBare and the coraraendatioii you may hear, Re- 

that the eye of Christ ia especially observing yon, and 

that your whole future life will take its coloring from the 

manner in which you now consecrate yourself to God. . . . 

I »haU leave this afternoon for Maine, and bo -absent a week 

The probability is that we must be ready to embark 

the middle of June. "Do not forget me," you say. For- 

thee! 

"If prayers in abacnoo breatlied for thee fo hearon'a propitious power, 
If winged, thoughts tbat flit to thee, d Uiouaaud in an hour, 
K busy fancy, blending thee with all my futiire lot — 
IT this thou cnll'st forgetting, then indeed thou art forgot" 

' Though I am not the author of these beautiful lines, they 
la my very thoughts and feelings toward you, dearest. 
, Live near the throne of grace, and pray for me that 
1 may be more deserving of your precious love. 
B^tirely and for ever thine, 

A. JuDsoN. 



Uupa, April 13, ISifl. 

, Uy blessed one ! God make me grateful to Him for sending 
nu to lova me, to teach and guide me — make me more and 
lore gratefiil, for I am very much so now. Your letter received 
t evening shows that I have worried you by ray murmur- 
Forgive me, I will try not to give way to such feelings 
again, I know it is wrong — I know it is the very height of 
ingratitude ; for I am really happier in your love, and in the 
consciousness of doing right, than when my praises were sounded 
lie end of the country to the other. Yet sometimes this 
em a severe ordeal. My health has not been quite aa 
tnd the loss of sleep and appetite together may have 
ne a little more eiccitable. Pray for me, dearest; God 
e, and I will try to consecrate myself to Him entirely. I 



^^wood, 



do love His cauee more tlian any thing else, and am bappy ii 
the thought of being permitted to do some good ; but I neei 
your constant unremitting prayers. I do not know how far 
am influenced in this important step by love to you, and how fa 
by love to God ; the two seem to he pointing so entirely in thi 
same way, and He has made it so sweet to do right I am anre \ 
1 can not love you too much ; pray fer me that I may love the ' 
blessed Saviour more. . . 

how entirely I must belong to you — yon whom four months 
ago I had never seen. Now all my hopea for thia life cluster 
around you — all my earthly interests are bound np iu yours ; 
all my other feelings are but air balanced against my love for 
you; mj thoughts, wishes, and sentiments are under your con- 
trol — your wish is my law, your smile my happiness, and your 
frown my misery. Ah, well, there is something eo sweet 
about thia heart slavery 1 Tate the hand I place upon your 
lips, and lead your " umiseful" one through life np to heaven 
— thine through life, thine in death, thine when we shall 
both awake in our blessed Saviour's ims^e. 
Yours lovingly, 



P. S. I have succeeded at last in getting some medicine from 
Dr. James which I hope will do me good. I have scarce eaten a 
meal since my return from Schenectady. I have taken my 

third singing lesson, and Mr. E speaks quite encouragingly. 

The singing is nil for you ; so if I sometimes make your ears 
ache you can not find fault. 



Ctioi, April IT, 

Shall I send another letter to Boston! There will be three 
or four awaiting you, but perhaps you would like something o 
a later date. Yours from Boaton was received last evening ; i 
takes letters such a long time to cornel 
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Pray, don't make arrangements for sailing tho middle of 
*Jnna, if jou can help it — don't. It ia so, so soon, I have been 
through with a terrible scene to-day. I was induced to go into 
tbe'sehooj-roomfor an hour, and suuh sobbings 1 1 haven't got 
the tears out of my eyes yet, O it is hard to leave these dear 
creatures who love me so much, and over whom I have so 
ich influence. Do you wonder that I douht whether I can 
luch good elsewhere ( Have you ever thought that 
ihing in this school has been my business^ and that I have 
lonrred censure because 1 have employed my Insure hours in 
way which I considered the most useful ! My writing time 
'as made up of tho stray hoars which I saved from society? 
Yet everybody looks upon the writer and forgets the 
her entirely — everybody out of the house. They forget, 
that what they call my better sort of writing (I do not 
ink it so) balances the other in quantity, fully ; aud seize 
the innocent doings of lighter moments as though these 
things had been the business of life. I believe nobody ever 
lisped a word against my usefulness as a teacher. . . . 

Eeeninri, eight o'clock. What a dull, statistical letter I have 
written you! The truth is, I was fatigued into utter stupidity 
afternoon, and am very little better now, I fancy that 
n nearly as much thronged with company as you are ; 
iving been away so long, all my friends come now to see me, 
and it is fatiguing and exciting. My precious guide and teacher I 
God keep mo humble that your instructions may be always dear 
■your kind censure sweet. Do I seem to lack the proper 
degree of meekness when I try to defend myself from what 
to me undeserved blame ? I know that God sees a very 
icked heart in mo. I know that you and other intimate friends 
Inust he aware of faults; and I love you better for telling me 
of them ; but the censure which I receive just now is unjust. 
Perhaps, though, I ought to take it just as patiently. Pray 
ibr me that 1 may have wisdom to guide me through all diffi- 
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Early in May, Dr. Judeon returned from his £ 
trip to Utica, and he and Emily made a visit together 
Hamilton, and she had the privilege of spending yet a few 
days with her parents before the final coming which was 
jte her from them forever. It was now the ad- 
vancing spring, and nature was putting on her beautiful | 
livery, and beaming with a, gladness in harmony with the 
tempered yet buoyant happiness of their spirits. She 
now paid off the debt dae on the house which she had 
purchased for her parents, by a loan from Dr. Judson 
(to be repaid from the sale of her books), and waa thus 
able to leave them an uuiacumbered home. 

Bhe received, also from Philadelphia the engraving | 
of that picture of her which forms the frontispiece to 
Alderbrook. The following letter to Eev, Mr. Gillette 
gives her strictures upon it : 

Hahtlioh, Mif 8, ISU. 

Mt Dear Mr. Gillettb, — 

I receired jonrs, together with the engraving and newa- 
papor, thia morning. You are bo very kind that I do not know 
how to thank yon enough, I like your suggestion about curving 
the neck more. There is also too much of a dimple in the chin, 
thongh perhaps not more than in the painting. The nose, as I 
have often said before, is too pointed, a little too long, perhaps, 
at the tip, and, where it joins the face, a little bit too narrow. 
It gives the whole face a sharp loot. Yet I do not know as it 
would he beat to touch it. I wish, however, that something 
could be done to subdue and aofteu down the expression of the 
whole thing. It is quite too spirited — not bo raeek-looking oa I 
iancy myself to be. The amount of the whole is, the pictttre ia 
a grand one — beautifully painted and very beautifnily engraved 
— but precious little, if at all, like me, except in the outline — 
not the least particle in expression. However, I do not care; 
as like, I suppose, an engravings usually are, and I would 
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rather be flattered tliaa caricatured, sa Dr. J. is. Please have 
3 Dame attached to it; neither my old trne name, nor m; in- 
fended new one. I have concluded not to have any loose en- 
1 gravings out {at least until I loavo the coantry), but reserve the 
picture for my " Fanny Forester" sketches. For the same reason 
I do not wish it to appear in any magazine. 

I thank yon for your warm, kind interest ; but I am not 

^troubled cow by what people H.iy. Indeed, I never in my life 

before was ao perfectly indifferent to any thing relating to my- 

selE I am very happy in ray new prospects — though there are 

terrible sacrifices ulose at hand — and in my happiness I can 

ifford to hear the wind blowing around me. It is all wind — 

"only that and nothing more." Do not be troubled for me, 

■If God bo for as, who can be against us?" I feel in my very 

Paoul that I have the approbation of God in this step ; and 

f Teally the approval or disapproval of men, who are incapable 

I of understanding or appreciating the matter, is an exceedingly 

t wnall thing. Let it pass. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

E. C. 



Dr. Judaon and Emily visited together her early home 
in Eaton. Dr. Judson had read her description of Under- 
Hll Cottage in the " Trippings," and he remembered the 
invitation there given to the reader to come and survey 
its heauties, with herself for his cicerone, when it was 
siUTOunded by the laughing beauty of spring. This invi- 
tion he now felt iiTesistibly inclined to accept, and Emily 
probably was not disposed to recall it. They visited the 
hallowed spot together ; took tea in Underbill Cottage ; 
and wandered at leisure by the stream which, fringed 
with alders, gave to the aabsequent collection of her 
Bketches its graceful and appropriate name. Fancy may 
4)8 excused for lingeiing a moment on the scene in which 



two such spirits — the one full of the warm i 
the fresh hopes, the hright fancies of youth and youthful . 
genius — the other that of one who hail filled a hemie- j 
pbere and a half century with his deeds of sublime I 
Christian devotion, but whose genial character time had I 
but touched with a mellow grace — in which they together I 
visited the spot which had witnessed the early joys and 
sorrows of tho fair and gifted being who was soon to lay ' 
her hand in his, and share his fortunes on the other side 
of the gloha What memories of the past, what visions, 
chastened yet joyful, of the future, throng upon those ! 
spirits both of which have drunk deep of the cup of 
sorrow, and know well the stem realities of Ufe, and yot 
both of which possess within a permanent -well-spring 
of joy and hope such as God bestows only on the favored 
few t With what touching pathos did Emily recount 
the childish memories with which each scene was asso- 
ciated — the memories of joys — how sweet ! and of 
griefs — how bitter I And how eloquent were the ] 
words in which he pointed forward to their future of en- 
joyment and of trial, and then to that scarcely remoter 
future of blessed and boundless reward which, in near 
prospect, stood open to tho vision of his faith t Dr. 
Judaon's spirit was intensely, unconquerably youthful. 
He seemed to have quaffed the elixir that keeps the 
heart always young — to have drawn his very life-blood 
from that "deep heart of existence" which "beats for- 
ever like a boy's." How exquisitely touching that scene ; 
upon his death-bed in which, in reply to his wife's remark I 
that it was the opinion of the memhors of the mission 
that he would not recover, he said, " I know it is, and I 
suppose they think me an old man, and imagine it is 
nothing for one like me to resign a life so full of trials. 
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But I am not old — at least in tliat sense ; you know I 
am not. no man ever left the world with more in- 
viting prospects, with brighter hopes, or warmer feel- 
ings — warmer feelings," ho repeated, and horst into 
'tears.* 

And his were no ordinary fascinations — a character of 
■the rarest quality, in which the hero of practical life and 
the hero of romance blended their seemingly incongraons 
elements ; in which, by a rare felicity of temperament, 
the eaei^tic will of the man of action, and the almost 
ascetic devotion of the saint, were blended with the play- 
iulneas of the child, the tenderness of the woman, the 
enthusiasm of the poet, and the clear vision of the sage. 
And now he was wandering — amidst the home and the 
of her ehUdhood — with the one whom his heart 
and his judgment had selected to be the successor of his 
"former wives, and the companion of his future fortunes- 
Few men, who have heen so deeply afflicted, have been 
BO highly favored as he. Few have found a trio of so 
highly gifted spiiits to share their path of toil and self- 
denial. The gentle being who now stood beside him was 
a worthy partner of the lovely ones whom he had laid 
beneath the hopia tree of Amherst, and in the rock of 
St. Helena. She had not, indeed, the deep rehgious 
experience which had impelled those two sainted ones to 

* I would gladly quote the ontiro paragrapji. Let me beg tiia reader 
lo lam to the memoir nt Dr. Waylan*! (voL il p. 345, '6) and read it ; for 
fliere is notblag, outside o( inspiration, more touciiingl; and Bublimelj 
beaittiful; notliiiig which, in its blending of tho gushing tfiodemeBa of the 
Bmn with the hallowed raptures of the Baint, gives a juster conception of 
the real elements of heaven. "A few jeara would not be missed from my 
eternity of bUas, and I can well aJTord to spare them, both lor jour sake 
»nd (br the Bake of the poor Burmans. . . . Sostrong in Cbriit;'HehBa 
led me 80 tenderly thug &r to forsajce me at the Tsry gate of heaTda." 
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iheir place of earthly exile. But liis discerning eye law 
the slumbering traits of a noble missionary character, 
■while her delicate and beautiful genius ran, perhaps, 
through a larger compass of correspondences to his ver- 
satile and many-sided nature than that of either of her 
predecesaora. Ann Hasseltine more than met all the 
demands of his earlier years of youthful and heroic 
action ; Sarah Boardman ehed the light of one of the 
most exquisite of womanly natures over the calmer scenea 
of bis manhood ; Emily, with a heroism not less devoted, 
with a womanliness not less pure and gentle, met bis ripe 
culture, bia keen intellectuality, his imf^inative and 
poetic temperament, with a richness and variety of en- 
dowments which belonged to neither of those admirably 
endowed women. 

Linger then yet a little, ye gifted ones, in this home 
of the heart, on the banks of this fairy rivulet, and let 
the gentle influences of the scene and the season steal 
into your soiils 1 Spring waves her amber wing, and 
breathes her delicious breath around you ; the birds 
pour tbcir melodies upon your ear ; the mellow sunlight 
rests on hiU and valley, and bathes in beauty the en- 
chanting landscape. Dream for one brief moment the 
delicious dream of youth and love ! Whisper the vows 
of affection, whose truth is to be tested by many a stem 
and bitter trial 1 Thou, veteran soldier of the cross, revel 
for a moment in those deliglitful fancies which thine un- 
worn spirit knows bo well how to conjure up, before thou 
replungest into the sternbattleof life! And t,hon,gentle 
child of genius and of sorrow, on whose heart love baa 
laid its holy spell, pause and dream a moment by this 
brooklet of thy childhood, ere thou embarkest on the 
stream whose rushing tide shall sweep thee with arrowy 
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rapidity toward thy destiny ! The ocean, Burmah, toil, 
solitude, sickness, bereavement, widowhood, an early 
grave — these, unseen, are in the distance ; but beyond, 
the blissful reunion, the unfading crown, the everlasting 
reward ! One sweet hour, gilded with the fairy visions 
of romance, and then away to the reality of life and 
toil! 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MAEEIAGE. 

" like the swell of some sweet tone, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into Jnne.*' 

They spent a Sabbath with the churches in Morris- 
ville and Eaton ; the one, before her residence in Utica, 
her own religious home ; the other for many years that 
of her parents. In Morrisville occurred the little scene, 
mentioned in EmUy's reminiscences of her husband, in 
which he disappointed the congregation who anticipated 
some story of missionary adventure, by dwelling with 
great pathos on the love of the Saviour, declaring that 
he knew no more interesting story than this. 

They returned to Hamilton and thence to Utica — she 
to complete her preparations for her departure ; he to 
go on and attend some religious meetings in New York 
and Philadelphia. Emily wished before leaving the 
country to make a final and revised collection of her 
tales and sketches, embracing those written subsequently 
to the publication of " Trippings." Dr. Judson entered 
heartily into her plan, and aided in its accomplishment. 
A careful perusal of her writings had satisfied him, not 
only of their genuine literary beauty, but of the prevailing 
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healthfulness of their moral tone. Although he did not 
regard her as in the best way, and desired to lead her out 
into higher usefulness, yet he still felt that these writings 
might influence favorably many hearts, and prepare the 
way for higher apiritual truths. Soon after his leaving 
for New York, Miss Chubbuck was annoyed by a sur- 
reptitious edition of some of her pieces under the title 
of " Lilias Fane and other Tales." In her letter to Dr. 
Judaon she spoke of having consulted a lawyer about the 
matter, who, however, informed her that, though she 
might sue the publishers for a breach of copyright, it 
would subject her to much trouble, and to an annoying 
pubUcity. The cover of the book contained a picture, 
deeigned by the artist for the likeness of the fair author- 
ess, but, as ordinarily in tho case of such catch-penny 
publications, too hideous to reach even the dignity of a 
caricature. Dr. Judson happened to see a copy of the 
work in a bookstore in New York, and he wrote to Em- 
ily, congratulating her that her health had not suffered 
£cora her recent trip southward as was "evident from 
ifftie ruddy complexion on the cover of ' Liliae Fane and 
fiOther Tales.' " He then proceeds : 



And now, darling, don't you think you cnt s, protty figure on 
I the cover of the book from which yoii extracted " Tte Diasatia- 
fled Spirit!" That was the reason why you were in sucL n 
"pet" and sent off for a lawyer. And jou did not tike to tell 
me, or let me see the picture, naughty, distrastful one ! And 
did you think that my heart's love would be ruffled by seeing 

Itbe caricature of my bride-elect by the side of Fanny Elsler, 
and the Fair Bandit, and other demireps, in the low book-stalls 
through the country ) And did you thick that my courage 
Would quail, and that I should wish to " take it all back," 
though, alae, loo late! Let us rather be glitd, dearest and best, 
■ ■■ 
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if your beautiful sketches, which can never be tainted or depre- 
ciated by any contact or association, may, through the low 
artifice of the publisher, reach even the dirty hand, and tearless 
eye, and hard-crusted heart, and soften and cleanse and prepare, 
it may be, for higher and more spiritual influences. . . . 

May God preserve your health and life, and may the Holy 
Spirit so direct your thoughts, and sanctify your mind in view 
of the missionary life, and service also, that we shall be bless- 
ings to one another in time and in eternity. 

FROM MISS OHUBBUOk's REPLY. 

No, my own best friend, I never was alarmed or afraid to have 
yon learn all about me, the worst and the best, otherwise I 
should have not been so happy in your precious love. If I had 
the shadow of a concealment on my conscience, I should be 
made miserable by your arms opening to me so trustingly. 

Had I supposed the red picture on the cover intended for me, 
I should, of course, have been much more mortified than I was> 
by having my sketches appear in such low company. But I 
deemed it a kind of gratuitous embellishment. Mr. re- 
marked that he wondered whether it was intended for Fanny 
Forester or Lilias Fane ; but I did not suppose him in earnest. 
Why are you so good to me ? Talk of sacrifices ! There is 
nothing which I would not cheerfully resign, no place to which 
T would not willingly, gladly go. Take me to your heart, and 
fashion me entirely. There is a blessing, a deep, sacred blessing 
even in the humiliating position which I now occupy. A year 
ago- nobody could equal Fanny Forester ; nobody so praised and 
petted by the public. Now I bring disgrace, where I would 
give the world to bring just a little honor. But it is sweet to 
know how much love it requires to cover all this ! . . . 

I had a letter from Carey & Hart yesterday. They offer mo 
twelve and a half per cent, on the retail price of my book, but 
object to republishing any thing in " Trippings," and to includ- 
ing the poetry. They say that republished articles injure the 
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pKtIe of a book, and that poetry is a drug. I sball not, of 
^ couree, iiiako an imperfect collection, and so am again without 
ft publisher. Will you try to make a bargain for me with 
Lippincott? Mr. Gillette consulted him about an illuBtrated 
edition, but I think the one which I propose making far pre- 
ferable. In truth, I don't care so much about making a good 
Kbargain as about hacing tlie hook brought out for other reiisons, 
~t ia unjust to myself to rest my iiterary reputation on the 
1« Trippings." 

e been ont aU the day shopping, and am too tired to 

L vrite any more. I think of you now and then between excla- 

k Biationa concerning pretty frocks. Ob, that is a charming 

I fclnel and that purple, how exquisite! You don't know what 

wrbiag things new frocks are, for you, poor man, never had 

By ; BO I must not look for sympathy. Mrs. Quin, however, 

n ecstacies ; so adieu, that I may join her. 

Yours (all that remains from the frock), 

TJg.WMTH. 

The foUowing extract from a letter to Dr, Judson 
r^ntains her proposal that Ahby Ann should return 
with them to Burmah. It ia creditahle alike to her 
heart and her judgment, and points incidentally to a fea- 
ture in her character — her sti'ong, personal influence over 
youthful minds — which was likely to be overlooked in 
the general reserve and ahnoBt timidity of her manner. 
The portion of her observations on the training of the 

i youthful character needs no comment : 
k IJnni, Utj IT. 
, , . The mention of the ship sends my heart down into 
my Bhoea, How nice could we but sleep a half year, and then 
Awake in our own dear home. That home is very dear to me 
already, and the children I am longing to ace. By the way, I 
liave been seriously thinking of asking you to take Abby back. 
L M. 



She ig your only daughter, you love her so maoi, and it irill i 
be 80 hard for tiie little creature to atay behind. A 
may be assured that ehe nhall not lack for any good which 
1 am capable of exertiog. I know the point whei'e I should be 
most likely to fail ; hut I would pray most earnestly to exert a 
healthful, religions influence. And how I should love to have 
the training of her active little mind ! I would pursue a regu- 
lar system of instruction : give daily book-lessons, besides the 
other lessons which wo could extract from things about us. It 
would be something of a task, certainly, but a very agreeable 
one, and one which doubtless would contribute to my own 
improvement. Then to have her with you, developing under 
your own eye — can yon think of any thing ploasanter I Her 
having been in this country, though but for a little time, will 
be an advantage to her ; and, if it is best, I dare say she will 
bave the opportunity of coming again at some fotare day. 
. . . The truth is, I plead half for my own sake ; for I 
begin to feel that I shall be out of my proper element wlen I 
miss my accustomed employment. For more than eight years 
I have had almost constantly some young girl, in whom I was 
more especially interested than others, under my eye ; and I 
suppose that I have {partly from peculiar taste, and partly from 
favoring circumstances) had more influence in the formation of 
individual character in our school, than all the rest of the 
teachers together. The interest which I feel in some of those 
young ladies is pecnliarly etrorig, and their love and gratitude 
very dear. Dare not trust Abby with me, eh J Ai I you 
don't know how wise and dignified I can be when occasion re- 
quires it. Not one of toy pujiils was surprised at the news of 
my purpose to become missionary. Flcasa think the matter 
over seriously, and if there are not insuperable objections, let 
your heart decide. She would grow dearer and more interest- 
ing to you every day, and — perhaps you will charge me with 
vanity, but I mi:st out with it — I am afraid she will not (if she 
is like her papa) he understood and appreciated, and trained 
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■accordingly. I am afraid her p^cuiiarities will be curbed, in- 
I'Btead of cultivated; her ■warm impulses checked, instead of 
directed. Do my fears amaek of vanity ! It is natural, doubt- 
less, for ua to think we can ma-nage some such things better 
than anybody elae ; and I have seen many lamentable instanoaa 
of bad training from mere misapprehension of character among 
sensible, cultivated, and pious people. 

I fully expected a letter from you last night. If it should 

■fell to-nigbt I should be quite alarmed. You were not well when 
■you went away. Write often— not long, but very often, It 
38 strange how yoa have weaned my heart from those whom 
I Lave formerly loved better than myself. I think it ia very 
naughty of you, but somehow— somehow I can't help being 
reconciled. Adieu. Thine lovingly, 

IEmilt. 
I have been very niQch alarmed, since yon went away, abont 
my side, being afraid of. a liver complaint; but I have quite 
recovered from that fear now. I have found an outward appli- 
cation which helps it, and it is much better to-day. I dare say 
I shall be able to go out to-morrow. I presume I took a cold, 
which settled there. 
■Dr. Judson made further efforta, in New York and 
PhUadelpliia, to arrange for her proposed new publica- 
tion. The copy-right of " Trippings" having been pur- 
chased from Paine & Burgess, the new work was subse- 
quently brought out, in two' handsome volumes, under 
the title of " Alderbrook," by Ticknor, Kead & Fields, 
of Boston. After her arrival in India, she made some 

I revisions and additions for a Bubsequent issue. 
The following extracts from their letters reach down 
to the time of their marriage : 
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FROM DR. JUDSON 

New Yobx, May 19. 

. . . So happy that you have got rid of the pain in your 
dde, and are better in health. But you don't mention the 
tooth. I found your dear letter of the lYth on my return 
home last evening at eleven o'clock. Out all day at Brooklyn ; 
Buch crowds, and shaking of hands, and exclamations of 
congratulation, and frequent inquiries from old acquaintances 

whether Miss C was present and could be seen. In the 

evening it came my turn to address the assembly, which I did 
in a small speech — a dead one — but Brother Stow galvanized 
it. The missionary spirit is certainly very high, but well regu- 
lated. Prospects were never brighter. We all feel that God is 
blessing us, and will bless us more and more. All my intelligent 
friends say that our affair will turn out well ; that it is honor- 
able to both parties, and that the more you are known the 
better you will be loved and the match approved. But I shall 
love you no better for that. 

" All tliino own 'mid gladness, love ; 
Fonder still 'mid sadness, love." 

May we love one another well, but Christ better. 

We will talk about Abby Ann when we meet. There are 
serious objections to your proposal, but after stating them all, I 
shall be inclined to leave the matter to your decision. 

Yours (a little bit), 

A. JuDSON. 

TO DR. JUDSON. 

Hamilton, May 24. 

I received yours of the 18th last evening, darling, together 
with one dated the 22d. I am kept at home another Sabbath 
by illness, although much better than when I wrote last. The 
jaunt in the stage-coach made my side worse, and I find this 
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place to recrait in. My last days at home I Every tLiug — 
every word, every look — brings thiB to mind constantly, and 
although I am always cheerful, it wears from day to day upon 
health and spirits. 0, it is a. dreadful thing to live — a thing 
for many reasons more to be dreaded than death. And this 
which I am about to enter — in every respect new 

id crowded with responsibilities 1 It ia too heavy for me ; all 
the future is shut away by heavy clouds that I can not look 
beyond. IIow do I even know that you will continue to love 
me, eicept from habit, when you know lue still better, and the 
knowledge has become "an old story?" And then, who can 
•imagine a more miserahie creature? "As thy day is, so 
thy strength be," is a glorioos promise sometimes, and 

imetimes it seems to be utterlj without meaning. Now, my 
■ftith in it is BO !ow, and my dread of the future is so great, that 
I would entreat God to let me die here, and be buried away 
from all this tumult, this jarring, these trials, duties, and cares, 
but for leaving you again alone. It is impossible that I shall 
aver be any thing but a weight upon your bands and heart. 
.Why has all this been suffered to come about, dearest ! Doubt- 
less for good, but it is a good which is hidden. I was making 
myBeif indirectly useful — improving the peculiar talent which 
God had given me — perhaps not always with judgment, hut my 
judgment was improving. Now I have placed myself in a po- 
sition to he canvassed, and have the little influence which I was 
exerting destroyed. You were a demi-god, and I have brought 
you down. That is the worst. Do you recollect the evening of 
our last arrival here ! The same feeling comes back to me every 
time I go into the parlor, and then (foi^vo mo ; you know I love 
you with all my heart and son!) I am sorry that we ever met. 
I believe that some regret muH come over you sometimes. In- 
deed, though no clairvoyant, I am sometimes quite sure that I 
feel it shaping itself in your mind among the strangers whom 
yon meet in New York and Philadelphia. . . . 

I understand what you moan by exalting genius too highly, 
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and in looking over the articles will try to express myself more 
clearly. I believe genius to be a peculiar gift from God, requir- 
ing great simplicity of character, purity, and innocence for its 
proper development. When this gift is desecrated its possessor 
is rendered miserable in proportion to his superiority to other 
men, and proportionally depraved. The angels that sinned and 
fell became devils. There is something in the inspiration of 
genius partaking of religion — a hallowing influence ; but men 
possessing this gift are exposed to peculiar temptations, and 
frequently fall ; perhaps not more frequently than others, but 
the fall is more obvious because the descent is greater. . . 
Yet^ wherever you find it (even in Byron), it has some touches 
to show its origin ; like Milton's Fallen One, you can still see 
in it the angel ; otherwise it were less dangerous. Christians 
do not do well to eschew the aid of genius. Some of the in^ 
spired writers had also this inspiration, as David, Isaiah, and 
John of Patmos. . . . 

FROM N. p. WILLIS. 

New York, May 26. 

My Dear Friend, — 

I have delayed replying to your letter till I could make 
some further inquiries touching your book. And, after all, I 
have no news to give, for the best reception I had was from a 
publisher who said that the news of you from India would give 
an impetus to the curiosity about you that might make it ad- 
visable to publish the revised edition ; but that the first edition 
was still in possession of the field. Apropos of Field — send 
for him and talk to him about it. He is the partner of Ticknor 
of Boston, and will be delighted to render any service to Fanny 
Forester. lie will do all that is possible. I am myself a 
wretched bargain-maker, though I have done my best. 

I should have understood Dr. Judson by a single look at his 
face. It is a physiognomy of great sensibility and enthusiasm, 
and natural moral elevation. He looks refined and very gentle- 
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what the English call a " fine fellow." 
.ve seen Lim, that you are to be very 



Kjtianlike, and I an 
a very sure, s: 
|4»ppy. 

i shaU be in Boston tha first of next week, and shall hope to 
d yoQ there. God bless yoti. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

N. P. W. 
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k. the improve- 
farther altera- 



difference, I 
ments are very considerable. If you ha 
tions to suggest, write immediately to Sartain through Mr. 
Gillette. I had an idea of a closer sleeve, more like what you 
wear; but it would probably not have been in good keeping 
with the rest of the eoBtame, and perhaps not easily done, ae 
yoE will perceive he haa made the new sleeve out of the old, I 
got your letter of Monday on arriving here last night. This 

•morning I wrote to Lippincott through Mr, Gillette, and may 
get an answer before I send this. I have also been to the Har- 
pers, and shall have definite proposals from them to morrow. 
But they talk of " 8 or 10 per cent," only, and they wish to 
have the matter all clear with Paine & Burgess, before they can 
think of engaging. This, I suspect, was the real reason why 
Carey & Hart objected to including any part of the " Trippings." 
I then went to Paine & Burgess. They are very gentlemanly, 
but they say that all they ever intended to decUne publishing 
was a revised and enlarged edition, such aa you proposed. 
They never thought of giving up the "Trippings," nor could 
they when they had paid |190 for the stereotype plates; and 
they intended to proceed and publish another edition as soon as 

;*the first is ont, I then rei^uested them to make out their bill, 
prepare to give me a quitclaim to-morrow. All say that 
Hiere is no other way in which we can supproas indefinite edi- 
9* 



tiona of that wort, and it is really altogetLer reaaouablo. 
dou't be worried about it. I will get all these matters arranged 
before I leave these parts, or ace them in a fair way. 

Don't yon think that if I had foreseen Bome things, I should 
never have put my foot into a certain pnddle, and that it is 
great forbearance and condescension that I do not pitU it out 
now 1 Do, dear, think so with all your might, and perhaps yon 
will love me more, and your precious love I value beyond all 
money. , . In great haste to reach the mail. 

A. JuBSOM. 
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Nbw Tonic, May 8T, 

I have got the stereotype plates out of the hands of Paine 
& Burgess, and had them packed up, ordered to be sent, 
and deposited at Lewis Colby's. They cost tI90. P, & E, 
have also paid me $70 for you, being the percentage on the 
whole edition, beside what they have already paid yon. So 
that your business with them is closed. The S70 I will send 
you, and take a receipt, dear, to avoid mistakes. The Harpers 
decline " publishing the proposed volume of miscollaniea by 
Fanny Forester partly on account of the pressiiro of pieSngage- 
mente, and also from the present inauspicious aspect of political 
affairs for all kinds of literary enterprise." Wiley & Futoam 
ditto — with the additional remark that there has been a glnt 
of light writing for a year or two past, and the reading public 
is satiated. I see no chance of finding a publisher in New 
York; perhaps I shall hear something favorable from Phila- 
delphia. The Harpers say that next fall they may be induced 
to undertake, but can not give any definite encouragement. I i 
goess we will not indulge tbe spoiled public at present, ... 
The truth is that the present ia a most unfavorable time for any 
literary speculation. People's minds are full of the Mexican 
war, and probable ruptnrewith England and nil thoworld. Too 






much stem reality to allow time for fiction ; too close engage- 
ment with Mars, to allow time for flirting with Venus and the 
Muaea. You can arrange for the purchase of the additional lot, 
if yon please, for $300, before I come, and for the fence at $50. 

shall he able to let you have ae much of the sum appropriated 

fcr your outfit, that is $300, as you may wish. The $300 for 

re declined. . . . 

1b not this a beaatiful letter, fail of gold and pearls, and costly 
array f Do not wear it in yoar hair. It will be contrary to 
Scripture. . . . 

I have just had another interview with Mrs. . I am 

afraid a shall get to dislike her. She is a woman whom I could 
le nee of. She has a sharp, strong intellect — ia a good 
writer in the rough, but not in the nice. !No heart — ao amia- 
bility — and what is worse^ glariugly envious. . . . 

May 28th. Your letters, the one misdirected to Anna Maria, 
and that of the 24th hare come to my hand and heart. I f 
thankful to God that He has given ua such congeniality of taete, 
that we lite and dislike the same persons and things. I allude 

io what you said of Mrs . 1 presume our sentiments and 

igarding her are just the same. Still it is best to cher- 
ang prejudices, but to try to lore all and be loved by 
til. 
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Just before leaving New York last night, I received 
a line from Lippincott, saying that he " accepts the proposition 
of publishing Fanny Forester's works with pleasure, provided 
tiie volume contains enough new matter to prevent it from 
being termed a reprint." He says nothing about terms, bnt I 
mentioned twelve and a half per cent, to Mr, Gillette, and I 
suppose that that is understood. I have also opened a corr&- 
Bpondence with a houEC in Boston on the same subject. Lewis 
Colby of New York is strongly inclined to uTidoitako the pub- 
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lishing of the Uiree Utica works, partly' encouraged by the hope 
of getting the memoir of the Jate Mra. Judson. 

I arrived here at two o'clock, much disappointed in finding 
that Anna Maria hod gone. I should have answered her very 
interoBting and escellent letter, which I received in New York, 
but expected to see her in a day or two and talk over the mat- 
ter.* And that is my present expectation. I have seen her 
good, appropriate letter to Mr. Wiley, and I have no doubt 
the whole aJlair will be arranged satis&ctorily. 

I have got a nice time this evening and to-morrow morning 
to bring up my arrears of correspondence, which I intend to 
do ns soon as I have dispatched this letter — the last letter, I 
hope, that I shall ever he pestered to wrif« to Emily Chubbuct, 
What oceans of ink I have expended on that girl I 

I inclose you a line from Mrs. Stevens, the only one that I 
have lately received from Mauluiain. 

Notwithstanding the nonsense I write you, I am fiill and 
overflowing with most serious, joyful thoughta. The past, the 
present, and the future are before me. If I should attempt to 
write, I should not know where to begin or to end. May wo 
meet "in love and happiness." May God crown our union 
with His blessing, that we may be blessings to one another 
through life and to all eternity 1 

I love you " a little bit," but I have never ioved you so 
much as you deserve. 

Ever thine, 



Emily was now in Hamilton, awaiting the coining of 
him who was to take her beyond the ocean. Ab she 
moved among her parents and relatives, conscious that 
it was " the lust time," that her farewell was soon to be 
uttered, and an ocean to roll between her and all she had 
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before loved, no vonder that her heart sometimes sunk 
within her, and it required even more than her all of 
faith to banish the gloom that rested upon hor spirit. 
From her heart's fountain gushed forth the following 



A welcome for thy child, father, 

A weldome give to-day ; 
Aittongh she may not come to thee 

Ah when she went away ; 
Though never in her olden neat 

Is she to fold hor wing. 
And live again the days when flrst 

She learned to fly and aing. 

Oh, happy were those days, father, 

When gathering round thy knee, 
Seven sons and daughters called thee sire 

We come again but three ; 
The grave has claimed thy loveliest ones, 

And Etenier things than death 
Have left a shadow on thy brow, 

A sigh npoa thy hreath. 

And one — one of the three, father, 

Now comes to thee to claim 
Thy blessing on another lot, 

Upon another name. 
Where tropic sons for ever burn. 

Far over land and wave, 
The ohiid, whom thou hast loved, would make 

Her hearth-stone and her grave. 
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Thou'lt never wait again, father, 
Thy daughter's coming tread ; 

She ne'er will see thy face on earth- 
So count her with thy dead ; 

But in the land of life and love, 
Not sorrowing as now, 

She'll come to thee, and come, perchance, 
With jewels on her brow. 

Perchance ; — ^I do not know, father, 

If any part be given 
My erring hand, among the guides. 

Who point the way to heaven ; 
But it would be a joy untold 

Some erring foot to stay ; 
Remember this, when, gathering round. 

Ye for the exile pray. 

Let nothing here be changed, father, 

I would remember all. 
Where every ray of sunshine rests. 

And where the shadows fall. 
And now I go ; with faltering foot 

I pass the threshhold o'er. 
And gaze, through tears, on that dear roof. 

My shelter nevermore. 

On the 2d of June they were married, the Eev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Kendrick officiating. It was in the early part 
of that long and agonizing illness in which Dr. Kendrick 
traveled by inches of indescribable torture toward the 
grave. He had already betaken himself to his bed under 
the assurance from the physician that his case was past 
relief, but with more than the calmness 



"Of him who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and ties down to pleasant dreams;" 

for his was "the moming dream of life's eternal day," 
This waa the last, or nearly the last occasion on which 
he quitted his house. Pale and feeble, he arose from hia 
couch, and walked the few rods which separated his house 
from the home of Emily, to pronounce the words which 
gave the pride and ornament of our village into the arms 
of her noble suitor. The wedding was strictly private, 
there being present but the family and her especial friends, 
Miss Sheldon and Miss Anable from Utica, With what 
tearful gratitude didMiss Sheldon look back to the agency 
which she and her sister had had in preparing Emily for 
BO hallowed a destiny; with what admiring wonder must 
Bhe have regarded the mystery of that Providence that 
directs our paths ! How little had they thought when 
the timid, trembling girl first glided into their presence, 
poor in aU but the abounding wealth of heart and genius, 
that she was yet to stand before the world the partner of 
the first missionary of the age, the successor of his two 
admirable wives, and to prove herself worthy of so hal- 
lowed a companionship 1 And it must have been with 
no superficial emotions that Dr. Kendrick saw before 
him that noble missionary, and by his aide the girl who 
many years before had addressed him a letter proposing 
to devote herself to the missionary work, and whom he 
had characteristically advised " to await the openings of 
Providence." What an unanticipated opening of Provi- 
dence was this ! 

Dr. Judson and his bride spent three or four days with 
her parents, exchanging greetings with their numerous 
friends, and accepting their hoapitahtiea. It was to many 
a memorable occasion, Mrs, Judson's quiet dignity and 
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Bimplicity of manner, the joy of satiafied and happy- 
love sparkling in her eye, yet tampered hy the shadow 
of her near and final parting from those whom she 
loved, lent to her an added charm ; while Dr. Judson, 
with renovated health and buoyant spirits, casting off 
all reserve, gave loose to his naatchless powers of capti- 
vation, and made himself the lifo and bouI of many 
delighted cirdes. 

They spent the following Sahhath in Utica. Here Dr. 
Judson immersed Miss Anna Maria Anable, who had been 
previously a member of the Presbyterian church, but for 
some time a Baptist in hev religioua -convictiona. The 
day was one deeply interesting to Mrs. Judson. She 
could not wholly forego the hope that her most intimate 
and sympathizing friend, now united with her in a more 
perfect Christian fellowship, she might yet have the 
privilege of welcoming as a co-laborer on the far-o£f 
shores of heathenism. It was not to be. Kather, that 
firiend was to receive her back when returning, a few 
years later, "weary and desolate" to the parent roof, to 
join parents and sister in shedding around her bereaved 
spirit and dying-bed the sweets of sisterly and Christian 
sympathy, and to spread a wing of motherly shelter over 
the "bird" that had sought her Indian nest. 

They proceeded on the following week to Kew York, 
thence to Boston, Plymouth, Bradford, etc., to pay a final 
■visit to Dr. Judson's sister and to his daughter Abby 
Ann (then at Bradford), thence to Boston, whence they 
had anticipated saUing on tbe Ist of July. The vessel, 
however, was delayed until the 11th. On the 30th of 
June a lai^ missionary meeting was hold, at which Dr. 
Judson made a few oral remarks. He had prepared 
a written speech, which was read by Eev. Dr. Hague, 
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beautifully characteristic in its literary flniah, and ita 
glowing ChriBtian sentiments. "Whore," he asks, "are 
those who moved among the dark scenes of Rangoon, 
and Ava, and Tavoy ? And where are the gentle yet 
firm spirits which tenanted forma delicate in stractare, 
but careless of the storm — now broken and scattered, 
and strewn like the leaves of autumn, under the shadow 
of overhanging trees, and on remote islands of the 
sea?" 

The following letters written and received about this 
time closed her correspondence with her friends Messrs. 
Wallace and Willis : 



My- Deak Mr. Wallace,— 

I received your kind, very iind letter, in due time ; and yon 
may be assured ttiat it was highly valued. It is said that " bless- 
ings brighten as they tak«t!ieirfiigbt;" and although such heart- 
blessinga as are furnished us by social intercourse, were always 
very dear to me, I do not know hut I must acknowledge that the 
poet has told truth. As the time far sailing draws near, and I am 
doingupmylaatworkonthisside the globe,cord3 begin to tighten 
around me so closely that it seems almost death to dissever them. 
And yet I am cheerful and strangely happy. There is a great 
object before me — my hand is about to bo flkd, and eo I shall 
not waste my time on follies. Do not think now that I am an- 
ticipating perfect happiness, or any thing perfect. I know some- 
thing of the disappointments incident to hfc, and something of 
my own weakness and inefficiency. I am only better satisfied 
to have an object before me — a great one, which does not begin 

Lcd end with this life. 
I should not venture to ask yon to come to Boston, but that 

'ou promised it ; but it would afford me great satisfaction to see 
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you here. We sail in the Faneuil Hall on the first day of Jaly ; 
if there should be any delay, you would probably learn it by the 
papers — ^though I presume there will not. 

Now, God in heaven guide, guard, and bless you, my friend ! 
I hope to meet you again ; but if I do not^ there is a shadow- 
less world where angels dwell ; and I believe that the redeemed 
are furnished with their wings, and their harps, and their hearts 
of love. May we both be among the redeemed. Till then, 

adieu ! 

Emily C. Judson. 

No. 12 Femberton Square. 

FROM N. P. WILLIS. 

Washington, June 26, 1846. 

Your letter enclosing the money for books I received only 
yesterday from Boston, with two forwardings, and to-day comes 
this, written as you left TJtica. I re^nclose the money, for the 
books can be had without it. I spoke to Secretary Bancroft 
at a party last night, and he was, of course, proud of the op- 
portunity to present you with his books, and so will be Pres- 
cott and Longfellow — and myself. I shall make you up a 
box of books from my own stores to take with you, and I 
shall be in Boston when you sail, and see you, with a tearful 
God-speed, off the shore. Will you write me at what time pre- 
cisely you will be in Boston, directing your letter here. 

The more I think of your marriage, the more I think you 
are doing the best for your happiness. Your husband has a 
prodigal largeness of nature, and the kindest and most affection- 
ate of hearts ; and you required a trying and unusual destiny 
to fill the capabilities of which late years have seen the danger- 
ous formation. Both for your heart and your peculiar mind, 
therefore, Providence has sent you the needful scope, and you 
will be happy. Dr. Judson's errand abroad will soon draw 
on your volcanic enthusiasm, and the vent will be healthful to 
soul and body. With love satisfied and talents employed, 
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change of climate and improved health, you will bleae God 
f fcr a mercifiil direction of yonr destiny. . . . 
Ever yours affectionately, 

N. P. Willis. 



New Tohk, Julj fl, ISIG. 

I Dbargbt Frieno, — 

I had intended to be in Boston during the last week of 
your stay, and to be present at your embarkation. A httle 
cloBer approach to the scene which that embarkation woidd 
probably be — with the number of Mr. Judson's friends and the 
enthusiasm felt for him — made me shrink frooi compelling 
jou to reserve for me any of the attention which those friends 
I will expect from you at the parting hour, and still more to 
B'tohrink from adding to the emotion of that troubled hour the 
n of parting with one who must be dear to you as the foater- 
bther of your genius. I see that it is bettor that we exchange 
irewells, as we have exchanged all other feelings, on 
fepaper. You must not think hardly of me for this. 

I had another intention, which I had not matured, but which 
|-I can do after you are gone, I heard that Prescott was away 
l.from Boston, and I thought I would make np the parcel of 
r1>ooks for you and send them by the next ahip. Will yon 
"'leavB word, and let me leave them with Mr. Colby, to be 
' ferwarded? 

Write mo a word of farewell before you sail. Give ray 
warmest remembrance and every possible kind wish to your 
husband. May God preserve and restore you to us. Write to 
mo from India. Command me freely in all that you wish mo 
Farewell. 

Tours, ever most faitlifully, 

N. P. WlLUB. 




LIPK OF MHS. EMILY O. JUDSON, 



ladbeen ^| 
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Many personal &iends and triendB of missions had 
drawn together from different quarters of the country 
to mtness the erabarkation. Overwhelmed with kind 
attentions, Mrs. Judson could but drop hasty adieus to 
her distant friends. The following note was in acknowl- 
edgment of a present received from some of her papib 
in Utica : 

TO THE MI3S101TABY SOCIBTT, DTICA FEMALB ACASXUr. 

BoaioB, Jul/ T, UM 

Mr Very, Very Dear Friends, — 

I have postponed writing yon till the present moment, 
hoping that 1 should find at least one half hour of leianre. But 
my time ia constantly occupied, so you must excuse the hand- 
work in consideration of tha heart's still lingering with yon. 
I have received many presents since I left TJtica, both from 
Bocietiea and individuals; but the work done in tiat dear 
school-room has a peculiar charm to mc, bearing, as it doee, 
the traces of loved fingers. May the kind interest you have 
exhibited in me awakc'ti a yet deeper interest in those among 
whom my ftiture lot ia cast ; and those of you mho pray (do 
not all of you?) pray for the Burmese and for me, 

: when I am gone ; speak 'of me sometimes 
ind forget my thousand faults and follies; 
ind may He bless you ever I 
Affectionately and gratefully, 

Emilv C. Judbok. 

well to the ohribtian churches vtith which j 



I 



kindly ; forgive a 
urve God truly, i 



EosTOH. July t, 13M. 

In dissevering the various ties which bind me to the land of 
my birth, I find one of peculiar strength and interest. It is not | 
easy to say farewell, when father and mother, brother ac 



t 



ter, and those scarcely leas dear, are left beliind as at tlie word ; 
it is not easy to break away from the sweet, simple atlraetioDs 
of eacJal life, or the iDcrcasing fascioatioiis of a world but too 
bright and beautiful ; but there are other ties to break, other 
sorrowful farewells to be spoken. The parents and frieods, 
brothers and sisters, whom Christ haa given us, and who for Hia 
Bake have loved usi, occupy uo remote corner of our hearts. 
Such irienfis of mine are, I trust, scattered over various parts 
of thecountty; those whose prayers are at this very moment 
Btrcngthening both hand and lieart. Oh, I know you have 
prayed for me, ye whose prayers " avail much ;" for, casting 
away my broken reed, and trusting in God only, I have been 
jinade strong. 

We do not always feel the deepest love for those with whom 
wo are visibly connected ; so, though the beloved church in the 
village of Hamilton has never been my home, the strongest tie 
binding mo to it is not that the names of those to whom Ood 
first gave me, are enrolled among its members. I have often 
worshiped there ; there a resolution, a consecration of self which 
cgst — the Omniscient only knows how great an effort — received 
ready encouragoraent and sympathy ; there prayers were offer- 
ed, tears wept, and blessings spoken, which I shall bear npou 
my heart — a precious burden ; and thither I shall turn for fu- 
tore prayers, future encouragement, and future sympathy. Oh, 
my eyes grow dim when I think of the loved ones, friends of 
Jesus, in iny own dear home — tLe beaatiful village of Haaul- 

There is another church with whom I have a more intimate 
connection — the one whose commendation I bear to a strange 
people in a strange land, but worshiping no strange God. There 
are to me no dearer ones on earth, than a little circle at Utioa, 
with whom I have hoped and feared, rejoiced, and wept, and 
prayed. God grant that I may join that same circle above I 
that tlie tremulous voice which thousands of times has borne a 
confession of our sins and follies up to our Intercessor, I may 
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hear again in songs of pmisc ; tbat when the tlitn gray hairs aie 
brightened, and the heavy fout laacie awift and light, I may re- 
turn hoaTenly love for the coousela to which I have so often 
listened, I do not ask to bo romeiobered there, for I know that 
parting in person can not mar the union of spirit ; and when 
my hand is strong, and my bcart light, when Christ confers 
upon me any peculiar blessing, 1 shall think that Deacon Sbxl- 
DON and those who love him a.nd me, are praying for me. 

There is another little chaTch worshiping G!od quietly away 
ID an obscure village ; and with that church before all others, 
I claim my home. AH the associations of childhood cluster 
there ; and there still eparkle the bright waters where the re- 
vered Chinese missionary, now on his way back to the scene of 
his labors, administered the initiatory rite of the clmrch, when 
she consented to receive the trembling, doubting child into her 
bosom. Oh, the church at Morrisville, the sober, prayerful 
ones who were my first Christian guides, must let my heart 
have a home among them still. There are mj Christian fathers 
and mothers, my teachers in the Sabbath school, and those 
whom I have taught ; the dearest, sweetest associations of my 
life cluster around the little missionary society, the evening 
Bible class, the prayer circle, in which I first mingled; and the 
little plans for doing good, in which I was allowed to partici- 
pate, when I first loved my Saviour, are as fresh in memory as 
though formed yesterday. 

Pear friends of Jesna at Morriaville, ye whose prayers first 
drew me to the protection of yoor church, whose prayers sus- 
tained me through the many years that I remained with you, 
whose prayers, I trust, have followed me during the little time 
that we have been separated, will you pray for me still f When 
dsnger* and difficulties are about me, will you plead earnestly, 



"God help her?" Will you pray for t 



e each other's faces n 



a this y. 



so let me ask the same for tliose ai 
! who know not Christ find His s 



ne, now tliat fl 

rid!. Ah, I know you 



I, and yet, " are 



without excnse," Pray for them, and for me, that I may do 
f them goo J. 

Emily Judson. 

On the 9tli she writes to her sister, "1 meant to have 
■written yoa hefora, hut if you could know what a siege 
I have had ! I have hoen crowded almost to death with 
company. Sometimes my hand has heen so swollen with 
constant shaking that I have not Ijeen able to get on a 
glove, and I have been obliged to use my left hand." 
She had been to see her cabin in the Fanueil Sail and 
found all things to her mind. The prospect before her 
was solemn but not saddening. She speaks of having 
made the acq^uaintance of many delightful people, and 
mentions with especial gratitude the familyof Mr. Gard- 
ner Colby by whom they had heen entertained with a 
most unwearied and munificent hospitality. On Satur- 
day, July nth, amidst the tearful adieus of hundreda, 
they went on board the Fanueil Hall. Misa. Lydia Lilly- 
bridge, Mrs. Judson's associate in teaching at Utica, was 
now also an associate in her devotion to the missionary 
work. From the ship Emily addressed the following 
Hues to her mother : 

We have just said good-bye to thousands and are fairly off. 
I The land is a am&ll speck ia the distance — all strange, strange ! 
1,1 have an opportunity to Bond hack by the pilot, and 1 thought 
I you wojild like to know Low very, very well I am. Notwith- 
I'Btandiug all my fatigues, I have not been nearly so well this 
I «pring. The ship is beautiful and comfortable. . . You must 
e a single sad thought about me, for I am very happy, 
d God is with na on the aea as on the Ja^d. Pray for me 
1, for that is now youi only means of keeping harm from 
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Emily has thus bid her " native land good night," and 
strong in love and trust in her husband, and still more 
in her husband's God, turns her face joyfully toward that 
mysterious Orient that had visited the visions of her 
childhood. Dr. Judson probably has never breathed so 
freely in America as now, that, on his favorite element, 
his impatient heart leaps forward to its eastern home. 
The gallant vessel speeds her on her way ; the " fair white 
cloud of snowy sail" soon blends with the blue of the hori- 
zon, and only fancy, and the invisible messengers of light, 
can accompany the wanderers over the tracldess path of 
the deep. A happy voyage to that noble band ! We 
turn tearfully away ; the reader may close the book, and 
when he resumes his reading, Emily will be sitting under 
a palm tree, or riding on an elephant, on the other side 
of the globe. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OC TW AED BOUND. 

"And o'er llie hilla, aod fcr away 
Beyond Ihcit atmost pniplo rim; 
Beyond the aigiil, Bcn»B tho day, 
Tbrongb all the world she followed Urn." 

" PsBB we the long, unvarying oourae ; the tract 
Oft trod, that neTor leatea a trace behind; 
Paes ire the culin, the gale, tho change, the tack. 
And OBoh woU known oaprice of wuve and wind ; 
Fs» we tbo joys and sorrows sailara find. 
Cooped in their wing6d, sea-girt citadel ; 
The fan], tho fair, the contrary, the kind, 
Afl broezefl riae and iall, and hillowa hwqI], 
Till on eome jocond mom— lo, land ! and all ia well." 

Odr last sentence waa a little over-haaty. It is a long 
way from the gates of the snnset to the gates of the 
morning. When the curtain next rises on our heroine, 
she has overpassed the dark and stormy waters of the 
Atlantic, encountered tho hnrricanes that sweep round 
the aoufchem cape of Africa, and is beginning to catch 
the golden sunshine and the balmy breath of the Indian 
seas. She has caugbt glimpses of the strange and 
gigantic forms of tropical life, and has gazed on those 
mysterious constellations which never rise upon our 
northern vision. The voyage has been in the main 



proaperouB and delightfal — hope urging forward the, one, 
hope and memory tho otter, toward their destination. 
At length the hills that lino the eastern coast of the Bay 1 
of Bengal break upon their view ; then the pagoda which I 
ci"ownB the promontory of Amherst ; then the hopia 
tree, heneath which rest the ashes of the first Mrs. Jud- 
son ; and amidst the strange costumes of the East, and 
enthusiastic welcomes from swarthy faces, they come to 
anchor, on the 30th of November, in the harbor of ' 
Amherst, "We leave to Mrs. Judson the story of the 
voyage. 



On QiPE Good Hoi-e, Sopt as, 19M. 

Mt Dear Jenny, — 

Wq have been lytng by for the last three days uadBr 
nearly bare poles, a strong gale dead aheud, and we all the 
time drifting landward "willy-nilly." There is a deal of fan in 
a heavy gale like this during the first day, but it beconiea a 
rack after a while. Why, all my joints are stretched and 
my bones aching, as thongh I had been palled by wild horses 
and cndgeled to a jelly. I can not sleep o' nighta for the fear 
of being tossed out of bed, which I most assuredly should bs 
but for the board at the forcside of my bunk. But the gate has 
at length subsided, the canvas is out, and wo are stretching off 
southward with rather precipitate haste, considering that the 
bosom of the sea is still swelling and heaving like that of a pas- 
sionate child whose anger is subsiding into involuntary sobs. 
Bnt we have reason for haste. This morning a peculiar tinge 
in the water, warning ua of the vicinity of land, startled the 
captain somewhat, aa he had not been able to " take his obser- 
vations" during the gale ; and ho soon ascertained that we were 
within thirty miles of the latitude of the Cape, A most danger- 
ous proximity I learn this to be, and we are now putting off with 
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the utmost speed. This gale has probably been tlie grandest 
' wglit that we ehall have tie pleasure of belioldiug. The sea 
d into perfect fiify, rising ani! sinking in strange contoi^ 
' tions, wresting onr Jittle floating nut-shell from the hands of the 
* crew, to leap, and plunge, and wrestle, as though bom of tlie 
** mad billows which bellow as they rise, and, bursting, cover it 
I with their foam. The water is of inky bkckncBs in the hol- 
lows ; but each billow, as it bounds upward, becomes green and 
half transparent, and bursts at the summit, the long wreaths of 
foam curling over and over each otber, tumbling to the bottom, 
and disappearing like immense piles of down, with which your 
weary bones would sympathize, were there not more safety in 
' the hard mattress. Tbc air i.t thick with spray, at first tossed 
1 incredible height, and then every foam-bead shattered 
into ten thousand fragments, each invisible of itself! but helping 
the genenij mistiness, and msjciog itself felt in chilling damp- 
ness through cloak and shawl. And still wo go on rearing and 
' plunging, reeling and tumbling, as though the centre of gravity 
3 surely lost, and our frail tea-saucer capsizing itself, and 
[ then pausing on the top of a billow, quivering in every spar 
tefbre venturing another plunge, \vliich it seems must be fetal. 
Last night I dreamt that I coald see the centre of gravity, in 
the shape of a hulV%-fye, slide sideward and dip to the water at 
every plunge, each time approaching within a hair's-breadth of 
the water-base of the ship. I watched every plunge with trem- 
bling breathlessnesB — a kind of night^mare feeling — a little 
more, just a little more, and we were lost for ever ! At length 
it came. I bounded from mj bcrtli, staggered, and tumbled 
headlong, grazing my shins most beautifully. It was an im- 
mense billow bursting over the quarter-deck with a roar like 
the report of a cannon — no iinusnal thing, and exceedingly 
lucky just then, as I am no fi'iend to the night-mare. 

Now, I know I have made a ridiculous afiair of my fi.ne 
gale, and you can have no idea of the sublime grandeur of 
such a scene at sea. Indeed it is indescribable, and should I 
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attempt a formal description, I ehould inevitably fail. We 
lack nothing but sunshine to make it glorious. The old mon- 
arch of the upper regions has muffled his face in clouds, or 
even now the swell of the sea might give our fancies fine pick- 
ing. I should like to observe the effect of a brilliant sunlight 
upon the angry face of brave old Neptune. But I am tired, 
Jenny, dear, and so a kiss, and more chit-chat on a stiller 
day. 

Bqt. 14, Lst, 6 N., Long. 93 E. 

I find, dear Jane, that I have told you above that we should 
scarce he likely to welcome so fine a, gale aa that first one off 
the Capo, Eat 1 was mistaken. We hare had another, which 
beat it all out and out. The wind blew a perfect hurricane, 
but it was astern, and so swept ua on our way at a furious 
rate, A Dutch bark cama within a few rods of ua, and I as- 
sure you my heart want pJt-a-pat when I saw it reeling and 
tumbling, though I was told that it went on quite as sedately as 
we did. At one minute it seemed leaping to the clouds, and 
at the nest not even the top of a maet was visible, so low had 
it sunk behind the mountain billows. But the beauty of the 
scene was the showers of rainbows, for the sun was gloriously 
bright. This was off the Cape, where we may always expect 
gales ; but a few days ago we had a succession of squalls, 
■which were more dangerous than a continued gale. They 
come on without a moment's warning ; aud then to see the 
tarpaulins scramble, racing after each other up the rigging like 
Bo many rats, and shouting a chorus something in the tone of 
a bellowing bull, is, aa Mark Tapley would say, " reg'lar tan." 
But we have now reached the simoom, and may e>:pect to see 
Maulmain in a fortnight^ or perhaps ten days. To-day we 
heard the chirp of a land-bird, probably from Sumatra, and the 
brown wreaths of sea-weed go drifting past us, as we 
have not seen them since we left the Bermudas. It is eighteen 
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inity of laud must aSaat ub. . . . 
Last night we had a supper of dolphins, which, bnt for their 
dng fried in rancid Ini'd, woukl have been deltcioua. As it 
asted them. In troth we have been reduced to 
pretty scanty fare, and I shall be quite willing to stick my 
toeth into an orange when we get ashore. The dolphin is 
very beantifa! : ricb brown on the back, and blue, and green, 
and gold, shaded into each other along the side to the belly, 
which becomes of a deep salmon hue, then pale rose, and then 
white. While dying, tho color changes in rapid flashes, now 
deepening iuto almost blackness, and now the white extending 
ito the streak of brown upon the back. One of those canght 
jterday had several small fish in its stomach. The most 
esQ was the toad-fish, about the size and shape of 
fiill-grown dace, with a round bag on the under side three 
[times as large as itself which it can contract and expand at 
pleasure. A fljing-fisL was also taken out, and another crea- 
ture a little larger than a silver dollar, and very nearly as flat 
und. This would be a grand place for a naturalist like 
The captain has promised to try to get me a " Fortu- 
man of war," which, if I can preserve in spirits, I will 
tnd yoB. Yon will find a deac-riptioa in tho books, bnt you 
not imagine how beautiful it is. The sail is of ribbed 
r, fringed with pink and purple ; the body seems silver, 
id then the long strings of purple beads. I assure you he is 

httle fellow. 

My letter will he scarcely readable, but they say I must use 
;,ttiis good-for-nothing thin paper. Good bye, Jenny dear ; God 
ifess you, and may yon be happy. 

Afl'ectionatcly, 

Emily C. Judbon. 



The following is from the Columbian Magazine, Au- 
IgUBt, 1847: 



And 80, it is all over I The hurry, the bostle, the thonund 
cares attendaot on departure arc at an end, and the unusual ex- 
citement is about to give place to the dull monotony of a long 
Bea voyage. It is all over, and here ico Btand, a lonely little 
company, looking into each other's face in something liie be- 
wilderment, as effectually severed from fi'iends and country as 
though those Idtid beings had a monaent since waited at our 
funerals. The last sob has had its aOBwering sobbings ; the last 
farewell has trembled upon lips that I had fain hoped would 
breathe it above my deatb-couch ; the last touch of the loved 
hand, the last glance of the eye — ah me, it is well Uiat life 
seldom darkens into days like this. 

Stiil do I see those dear, dear faces thronging the wtarf ; still 
my eye peers eagerly among them for those beat loved ; those 
by whose side I have stood in joy and sorrow, whose slightest ■ 
whisper long since forgotten now comes back flinging upon me 
the weight of a new hoart-acho ; those who bent fondly above 
me when my cheek paled and my eye grew dim, and, ■winning 
me back from the grave, rejoiced to see my foot once more firm. 
O but for one more last word with these ! As my eye wanders 
in search of the friends of other days, it falls upon those of later 
date, bnt still beloved as truly if not as }:enderly. Again and 
again the vision rises to my confused sense and passes and re- 
passes before my eye, face after face bearing familiar features 
standing out from the mass with the distinctness of reality. 
Again handkerchieCa are waved in thrice repeated adieu, and 
kisses are flung from fingers that have often, so often twined 
with mine, bat which 1 may never, never clasp again. Then 
come like a death signal the shrill cry of the boatswain, the 
quick rattling of ropes, and slowly we wheel away, striving for 
one more glance and yet one more, till wharf and carriage, 
new friends and old, are left bobind together. 
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And this close, thhtow cabin, witli its small window 
ailing, is to bo my home, not merely for days and weeks, but 
■r long, weary months, without the possibility of change. Not 
spot of green earth to set ray foot upon, not a forest leaf to 
aothe my ear with the familiar sound of its rustlings, bnt a few 
^an^ for my promenade, and tliis incessant dashing, daahmg, 
■r daily and nightly music. I, who have never loved glittering 
ETspirts and proud monuments, still strain my eyes for u last look 
at tie tall abaft of granite rising from yonder battle hill and now 
bnt a shadowy line against the siy, turning them away only to 
look upon the burnished dome of the State Ilouse, made visible 

*by its glitter in the dim distance. Now both are lost, and I have 
looked my last upon the land of the robin and the violet, the 
land of kind hearts and free hands, the land of Sabbath bells 
and prayerfiil voices — my bright, my beautiful, my own beloved 
land. There, even the wild flower shooting from the split rock 
in the neglected forest, and the hnmble wild bird nestling in the 
green knoll by the wayside, are dearer to me than all the gold 
of the South or the treasures of Eastern India. I was cradled 
amid ita m^cd simplicity, lulled to my earliest slumber by the 
mnsie of its rills, and fanned in my hours of play by the green 
houghs ever waving in its fair forests. Its mossy knolls have 
been my altars, its groves my temples, and its birds, and flowera, 
and pebbles, the beautiful hooks in which, side by side with the 
pages of inspiration, I have studied the character of Him who 
placed both them and mo in this strange lovely world. It was 

tthe home of my infancy, the home of my childhood, the home 
of my youth, and thrice ten thousand times the home of tny 
lieart. " If there were no other world," who would thus turn 
to voluntary exile ! Father in heaven, fling Thy sunlight upon 
our trackless way, else are we indeed in darkness. 
H, 
; 
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Hurra, hurra, how gayly we ride I How the ship careers I 
How she leaps I How gracefully she benda ! How fair her 
■white wings ! How trim her hull ! How slim her tall taper 
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masts [ What s beautiful dancing fairy I Up from my narrow 
ehelf ia the close cabin have I crept for tbo first time a 
loosed cable and swung ont npon the tide, and evety drop of 
blood in my Teina jostles its neighbor drop exultingly, for here 
is subhmity unrivaled. The wild, Bhifting, restless sea, with ita 
playful waves chasing one another laughingly, ever and anon 
leaping up, shivoriag themselves by tbe force of their own mad 
impulse, and descending ^ain in a shower of pearls ; the soft 
autre curvature of the sky shutting dowu npon its outer rim as 
though we were fairly caged between blue and blue ; and the 
ship, the gallant ship, plowing her own path in the midst, bear- 
ing human souls upon her tremulous breast, with her white wings 
high in air and her feet in the grave. And then the tuniult, the 
creating of cordage, the dash of waters and the howling of 
winds — " the wind and the sea roaring !" I have felt my heart 
swell and my blood tingle in my veins when I stood in the 
silent forests of Alderbrook, and I have looked up at the solemn , 
old trees in awe mingled with strange delight ; the awe and de- 
light have both deepened at the blaze of tho lightning and bel- 
lowing of the thandor amid the wild echoing rocks of Astonroga ; 
and now, in this strange aproar, they como upon my heart and 
make it bound like tho arrow from tho bended bow. The trees 
were the temples built by the Almighty for His worship, and 
there is something awfully beautiful in their shadows ; the lights 
uings " go and say unto Ilim, here we are !" and " He shut up 
the sea with doors and made the cloud the garment thereof, and 
thick darkness the swaddling band for it." And here as I stand 
poised upon the wild olementSi I feel myself near, very near to 
the only Protector who has a hand to save, and in the hollow 
of that all-powerful hand I rest in perfect security. God, my 
■God, I go forth at Thy bidding, and, in tho words of Thine own 
inspired poet, " Thou art my buckler, the horn of my salvation, 
and my high tower." The sea can not separate Thee from me, 
the darkness of midnight can not hide Tby face, i 




raging of th« storm drown Thy still siaall voice. My heart 
leaps joyfully as I trust in Thee. 

On, brave little wrestler with tlie elements I Oa, right gal- 
lantly ! I Jove the bounding, tlie dosliing, and the roaring, and 

Emy lieart shall know no fkltering while " my Father is at the 

ttelm." 



Hurra, hurra! Here we arc upon a soa of fire I How 
he waves leap and sparkle, while, curling backward from their 
^tops down their black sides, roll long wreaths of flame I The 
Fctars are quenched, and the heavy clouds go hnrrying by in 
^dismay as though they feared the fearful mandate had gone 
forth, the taper beon lighted, and the hour was at hand when 
Bvena should be rolled together as a scroll." The scone 
', is wildly, startlingly beautiful. Those who look into such mys- 
terieB say that the fiery soa below us owes all its brilliancy to a 
Bmall insect floating upon the surfaco of the wave. In these 
Latrange regions I can almost fancy them the torch-bearers of the 
mighty sea king. If we are to credit the gentlemen of the 
btarpaulin and pen-jacket, there is a coral palace just below hh 
laow, where his majesty of the trident holds hia imperial court, 
H<})at Z have a suspicion that the deep might lay open to us greater 
fc%ondera than ever glittered in ancient mythology or modem 
[>etry. There is many a brave ship suspended lathoms deep, 
VjStill floating, floating, floating, with the blue waves for sail and 
tipennon, and rich treasures mouldering and rusting in he rbosom, 
^ There secrets, which have made thrones tremble, and crowns 
bow, lie forever hid from the eyes of mankind. There knowl- 
edge slumbers with sealed eye ; there wisdom folds her powerful 
pinion and forgets how she moved a world; there the star of 
^^H beauty has set in utter darkness ; there the tuneful finger of 
^^K love thrills never more the palsied heail; strings ; and there 
^^H goodness and purity, in their white vestments, wait the signal 
^^B to mount to heaven. Greater wonders ! Why, this same deep 
^^H upon whose glittering breast we are now floating will at aome 
^H 10* 
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future day fling back her locked portals, unfold 
waves, while from her blue caverns will spring, strong 
and radiant in beauty, all whose hearts tave said, "Thy will be 
done," when lying down to their strange rest. No monarch of 
mystic realms haa reared his throne of "turkois and almondine" 
in those purple twilights, there treading pearl-strewed floore, 
listening to notes breathed from the crimson lips of silver shells, 
or winded on the pearly horns of water nymphs, and reclining 
within the bower formed by the branching jasper. No merry 
mermaid looses the golden fountain of her own enshrouding 
tresses, and bends her bright feoe to the mirroring wave ; no 
fabulous naiad of the olden story laves her rosy limbs in the 
rainbow tide; and no pale TJndino comes in shape of mortal 
maiden, to weep beneath the green hough in the starlight, or 
walk forth in gay vestments at noonday, with nodding plume 
and well-filled quiver, to luro the unwary to her cold, damp 
palaces. But greater than these lie beneath us, those who shall 
wear crowns beneath the stars — tread among the varying lighte 
which, in the god-lighted atmosphere of the Eternal, flash from 
the sapphire, the emerald and jasper, the soft green chryso- 
phrase, the blood-red hyacinth, and the purple amethyst, listen 
to the lays of angels, and recline on couches of transparent gold 
in the shadow of that tree whoso " leaves arc for the healing of 
the nations;" who shall plunge into all the wise mysteries of 
the universe, and dwell forever in the presence of Him whom 
no man can now see and live. Ah, there are richer treasures 
beneath us than ever found life in Grecian song or fable, or 
stirred the fingers of troubadonts and minnesingers — the caskets 
which have held the precious purchase of the Son of God, and 
which shall be restored in glorified beauty when He takes them 
to the mansions which lie is now preparing. 

We are just " crossing the line " — that great brass rim which 

on Mr. B 's globe used to " divide the earth into two 

parts called the Northern anii Southern hemispheres." We 
mount the metallic ridge without any perceptible decrease of 
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lotion, and off we bound away, away ! Btretcbicg BOuthwani 
) another world. Ha I How the wbd blows ! How the 
irells! How tbe waves dash ! 



I Hurra 1 GaUantly ride we in this skeleton ship, while the 
Bimlight glints gajly on white bare mast and slender spar. Gal- 
lantly ride we over wave and bollow, over foam and rainbow ; 
now perched upon the white ridge, poising doubtfully and trem- 
bling like a frighted steed ; now plunging down, down into the 
msaaurelese trough which seems yawning to engulpb ua forever. 
WiJdJy blows the gale, more and more wild!y bound the mighty 
billows, with a roaring as though ali tho monsters of the deep 
were swarming around us. But not so. Neither the wide 
month of the shark, the brown back of the porpoiae, nor the 
sponting nostril of the whale is visible ; the brilliant dolphin in 
in bis opal jacket has retreated to bis own haunts below the 
storm, and the little "Portuguese man-of-war" has drawn in 
e pink and purple fringes of bis silver sail, and rolls like a 
mniDg beetle from wave to wave, as light as the babble from 
^ich be can not be distinguisbeiJ. Even the albatross flapped 
B strong pinion and wheeled away when he saw the winds 
tbering dark in the heavens ; tbe capo pigeon lingered a lit- 
a though caring lightly for the ruffling of his mottled plum- 
i, and then spread bis butterfly-embroidered wings and bur- 
d after ; but the stormy petrel, though small and delicate as 
a timid wren (I will take a lesson from thee, busy daring 
Sle spirit that thon art, briglit velvet^wingcd petrel), scorns to 
seek safety but by breasting tbe gale. And here he remains, 
carousing amid the foam aa though those liquid pearls, leaping 
high in air and scattering themselves upon the wind, had a 
: in them to shield bim frona danger. He dips bis wing 
3 angry tide as daintily as though it were stirred but in 
flyer ripples; then be darts upward, and then plunges and is 
e enshrouding foam. But no, he is again in air, whu-1- 
r and balancing, wheeling and careering, up and down aa 



though stark mad with joyousnesa, aod now he vanlts npon th« 
back of the nearest foam bank and disappears to rise again as 
before. And still the billows roar and bound and lash tlie sides 
of the trembling ship, and sweep with straoge force her decks; 
and atill we reel and plunge, down, down, surely. No, we are 
up again, leaping skyward ; we pause a moment and — what a 
fearful pitch was that ! Ah, my brain grows giddy, bat still I 
can not hide myself in my dark cabin. 

And now careering and caracoling yonder, like an untamed 
steed that has freed himself from the trappings of civilisation, 
comes a bark with sails close reefed like our own, and some- 
thing that appears like the stripes of Holland fljHng at her stern. 
Ride we a race— the skeleton ship and bark — that we travel 
the waves BO madly? Are these two immense ribbed things 
that seem to revel in the storm really of this upper earth, or are 
thoy dark spirit-creatures that come to us from a phantom world 
below T As the bark leaps from billow to billow I can almost 
fiincy that I hear the voice of some poor Matthew Lee from her 
Coam-sliiouded deck — 
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Ibaye heard of a "flyiug Dutehraan" off this rude coast, 
and I should well nigh believe that the mystic churl had drawn 
near to spy out our belongings, but that our own sober Bos- 
tonian "cradle of liberty" is every whit as full of antics. Bat 
look, look ! How our saspiciona neighbor reels, dipping up 
whole decks full of surf; see her spring from the white yeast 
and leap to the clonda; and now, as I live, not the tip of a mast 
ia to be seen, and she but a brace or two of rods distant I Still 
shines the sun and still the wind comes roaring from the clonds 
and howls among the rigging with a dismal tone, strangely con- 
trasting with the glorious brilliance of the light. A thick white 
mist scattered from rich heavy foam-wreaths spreads itself over 
the face of the waters and beoomes at once an iris cnrtain. Up 
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curls tlie mist ftom every ghiverttd billow — up, curl oii curl, it 
n silvery beanty, and meeting the Bim, falls back in 
a ehowers of mil lion -colored raJnbo'ws. Beautiful, glo- 
y beautiful ! The sea, even as " the eartb, is full of thy 



Onward we trip buoyantly and blithely. tJp from the chill- 
; south come we to regions -of perpctaal warmth and hud- 
. Up, hurrying on like tJie lithe roe-bnck among big 
1 bills, bounding and dancing, oh, so gayly I and here we 
■e where sleep in purple mist tlio fair islands of Eastern India, 
Hithely, still blithely speed we onward, and stil! softer grow 
e breezes, while the light guahes warm and golden from the 
:y clouds, and far away by the verge of the horizon a slum- 
is vail like silver goasamer is settling down on sky and wave. 
I A piece of half-molten gold seems to have grazed the luxurionsly 
I irfeepy blue from the south aroand to the west, leaving every- 
l^here its traces rich and glowing, but with none of the harsh 
e which is common to sterner skies. As it reaehea the 
t it is entirely molted and circles around the setting sun, a 
le of glory but still subdued into a soothing Boftnoss. This 
e East Indian scene, such as can not be copied where 
Lirosts have made the sun pale and set the clouds in a shiver. 
L-And now the sun nears the water, dips his lower disk in the 
> -lade, and drops down behind it with but little of the ceremony 
"fihat marks his exit on land. And now for other beauties, since 
the store-honse of creation is exhaustless. But look upon the 
anrface of the water I One half is of a pale flickering orange, 
while the other displays fold on fold of crimson, lost in the 
blackness of approaching night ; and far behind us we are drag- 

Iging in the wake of the ship long lines of green and amber and 
purple, each rarer than ever robed a Tjrian princess. A still 
dimmer haze, though all of a dark rich purple, creeps over the 
fcce of the sea as twilight deepens, and one by one the stars 
open their bright eyes on the misty scene below. Sweet, mild 
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Main PlaciduB, brilliant Caiiopu9,aDd half of the sontheTn ctosb 
left, behind ; but we greet nigJit- watchers better loved to- 
night, for lo, yonder, gleaming from its gray curtains, the polar 



The polar star, ever the sa 
dve loneliness, has been madt 
way-mart, a balancing point, 
the place it has occupied in tl 
welcome back, tbi 



a in ita unpretending, unobtru- 
in emblem of faith and trust, a 
id we feel lost when we look to 
heavens and find it vacant A 
northern queen, lone pearl of 
the earth-arching heavens ; and a blitlie welcome too to thee, 
old shaggy monarch of the icy regions, ever nnmoved even by 
the sight of the himtsmen upon thy track with their hounds in 
the leush, ready to rend thy tough hide at the slightest signal. 
And there shines the noble Arcturus, he of whom the son of 
Amram sang from the plains of Midia after he had cast aside 
the princely purple of Egypt ; asking in the name of his God, 
the great mechanist of the stars, " canst thou bind the sweet 
IS of the Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion ! Canst 
thoa bring forth Mazzaroth in Lis season } or canst thon guide 
Arcturus with his sons !" How long has that silver lamp 
been shining up in heaven ? and who are the beings that bask 
in its light ? Angels, creatures bearing the form of man, or 
those framed to exhibit the versatility of the Contriver's power, 
whose very mode of esdistence ia utterly inconceivable? Has it 

I ever fallen under the ban of sin ? Can sorrow and death visit 
iti Probably before our little earth or even our fair solar sys- 
tem sprang from the moulding hand of the Architect — it may 
be myriads on myriads of ages before '* the stars sang together " 
at eight of the beantiful new creation — Arcturus moved in the 
midst of his sons, chaining thccn within their orbita by a subtle 
resistless power, and receiving from them the reflected light of 
his own smiles. The same lai^e, mild eye, hundreds of centu- 
ries ago, looked down upon the sublime historian, the poet- 
chieftain of Israel, in his desert wanderings with his mnrmnring 
people; and the shepherds upon the star-lit plains of Chaldea 
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trange mjs- ^H 
cturus, with ^1 



gazed upon the beacon and braided with its rajs strange i 
toriefl. And yet that very orb, that proud, regal Areturus, \ 
Lis full nnflickering blaze, may at tbia very moment be among 
the things whieh were and are not. The taper, whose rays may 
have been myriads of centuries traveling to us, could easily have 
been extinguished before the Srea of our own aystem were light- 
ed, and yet we statid wondering at tie semblance. Ah, well, 
noble star ! whether thou art or art not, I greet thy fair seem- 
ing right joyftilly, for the light of other days is upon thee. Tha 
loved ones whose feet are now pointing to ours, with the diameter 
of the globe between, may ioolc upon thy face even as we look. 
And yonder ia our own magnificent Jupiter, hia lai^e eye 
fnlly opened, and there is the northern crown, and there the 
heart of the royal Charles, and there bright Cassiopeia, and still 
beyond, the tiny sparklers forming the pale tresses of Berenice, 
and there — and there — and t^ere — why they are old friends, 
every one. I am home again. 



Land ho, land! A succesaion of dark rich purple fes- 
toona are turning their convex side to the sky in the iar dis- 
tance, telling us that not more than twenty-five miles lie between 
us and the sonthernmoat islands of the Nicobar chain. And 
that ia really land ! Happy as we have been in our little float- 
ing bird's-nest, my foot achea to press it. 

Land ho, land I Another purple island, regal in the morning 
light. It aits like a pyramid upon the water, and tapers until 
its soft, shadowy outline is nearly lost in the clouds. Nearer 
and nearer we come, and several peaks are now visible, covered 
with something which seems like foliage, while bald gray cliffs, 
streaked with chalky lines, descend perpendicularly to the water. 
On we go, and the rociy sugar loaf of Narconidam fades in the 
dim distance. 

Laud at last — the strange land that for us bears the fond 
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long cliain, made up of irregular links, 
breath rnigUt ilissever, strelchca from the 
head of the bay the shore of Eurmah. 

about the dock, and creeps over brow 



Dame of home. In c 
which it seems that a 
south far up to the 
The faint wind dallie 

and cheek with a soft, soothing deliciousness, but there is only 
a breath of it stirring, and that is " dead ahead." We have 
been beating landward with but little success during the past 
week, bnt patience ! the goal is now in sight, and it matters 
little whether we reach it to-day or to-morrow, or the day after. 
Surely we will not murmur at a day more or leas tacked to the 
end of a twenty weeks' voyage. Thank God, that He has spread 
the land before our eyes at last; that He has shielded us when 
wrath was stirring in the heavens and darkness was upon the 
waters ; that lie has pinioned the wings of the wind, and said 
to the waves, " thus far shall ihotx go, and no farther." 

Last night a poor, tired little land-bird, with a head like a 
blue violet in the spring-time, and a neck slender and moat 
graocfnlly arched, entered at the window of the saloon, and 
nestled down on the cushions of the transom with the fond 
confidence of our own tuneful rohia. It was a sweet harbinger, 
and most joyfully welcomed. Before the unsuspecting little 
£leeper opened its eyes this morning, it was seized and caged 
under a morah, where it still flutters, displaying through the 
bamboo bars its chameleon plumage in all the changeable shades 
which it has stolen from a tropical sun. It needs not the oHvq 
leaf to be a dove to na — the beautiful little stranger I 

On — on — on — slowly — very slowly ; hut the land gradually 
becomes more distinct ; the purple hue of the bills is changing 
to emerald ; masses of trees appear like small clumps of shrub- 
bery ; the glass discovers to us the tiny sails of fishermen close in 
glkore, and hark ! the cry, " Ainhorst !" Ay, yonder point of 
land, with the badge of its degradation on its front, is Amherst, 
onr fii-st anchoring place. Nearer and nearer, tree by tree 
becomes visible as it appears in relief against the sky — the 
palm, the cocoa, and the tamarind ; and, 1o ! on that green bank 
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aloping to the water, (be hopia stnding the asLea of tlie sainted. 
From the highest point rises the taper spire of a paf!;oda, and 
another is built on the rocky promontory that stretflhea into 
the bay. It must bo a land of beauty — even at this distance 
we can but feel sure of that^-but how dark ! how dark I The 
a is not like 
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He haa no God, not even the Great Spirit of the Indian's hunt- 
ing ground, nor the frail deities of ancient mythology. The 
object of his worship is a man whose ashes are scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, and whoso soul haa been for thousands 
of years extinct. His system is one of cause and effect, and he 
believes that ages of anffering in the lowest hell will be the 
unavoidable effect of the sins bo is daily committing, while his 
3 deeds are only an offset to the evil. His future life is a 
long trans migratory round of toil and suffering ; and the most 
glowing of his hopes, the acme of his promised bliss, is anni- 
hilation. And it is not merely one small nation that is hugging 
such misery — groveling iu this terrible darkness; Buddhism in 
arious modifications is the religion of more than a third of 
the population of the world. To tindle the fire which shall 
•illuminate such a people, thongjh it be at first but the faint, fitful 
glimmer of a rush-light, how glorious 1 To plant the seed of 
e pure principle in natures so degraded, to place one bud of 
hope in the core of such misery, and watch its beautiful aud 
beautifying espansion, to hold in hand the lever which after 
hundreds of years shall elevate a mighty nation, as the barba- 
18 of the British Isles have been elevated by that same instru- 
ment, has a glory in it which no truly wise man would baiter 
for the sceptre of an Alexander. Good can he done every 
ivhere, and nothing is truer than that " missionaries are needed 
at home ;" yet if I have but one morsel of bread, let me give it 
to the famishing ; if I have a single flower, let me take it to the 
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cell of the dying prisoner, on whose cheek the free air never 
plays, and who knows nothing of the pleasant sights and smells 
in which others are revelling. 

We have approached as near the shore as safety will permit, 
and already the white sail of a. pilot-boat is gliding across the 
water to meet us. It is preceded, however, by a boat-load of 
natives, with their broad muscular shoulders bared, and their 
gay patsoes spread over their heads, to protect them from the 
broiling sun. They bring fresh offerings of fruit, fish, and milk, 
for there is one of our number that is no stranger to them. 
What glad faces they bear! And how delicious the fruit 
tastes! Adieu to salt fish and sea biscuit. Ha! how every 
thing smells of land! 

These men seem almost beautiful, coming from among the 
green trees, and certainly such an orange as this never grew 
before — never. For the land, for the land — away ! 

Ship Fanitjil Hall, 1846. 
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bnrst all Mnia of habit — there U 



e gtLteyrays of the day ] 
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Slidea the bird o'er lustrous woodland, droojia the tr^erfrom the oiaj; 
Droopa the heaTy-bloeaomed bower, hangs tha heavy-fruited tree, 
gnminer iales of Eden lying in tiark pnrple aphertw of sea." 

The East — that East which to the occidental imagina- 
^ tion lies 

Under the opening eye-Iida of the mora, 

t and is bathed in the rosiest light of the yet youthful day ; 
T that gorgeous Eaat which 



Showers on her kinj 



With richest hj 
4 barbaric pearls ! 



I that romantic Eaat, which tad haunted Mrs. Judson's 
» youthful imaginatioUj has now greeted her vision, and 
tecorae her home. Interesting, however, as may he the 
strange forms of oriental life to a European, and espe- 
cially to one of her poetical temperament, it will require 
; a brief glance to disenchant her fancy, and disclose 



the intrinBic poverty veiled by its glitteriag and pictur- 
esque exterior. 

Amherst, at which Dr. and Mrs, Judson first landed, 
lying at the mouth of the S.alwen river, one of the large 
streams which pour down from the north ioto the eaat^ 
em side of the Bay of Bengal, was hallowed to Dr. Jud- 
son'a mind by some peculiar associations. He had aided 
Mr. Crawfurd, the British commissioner of the Governor- 
&eneral of India, in selecting it as the site of the capi- 
tal of the provinces ceded by Burmah to England, after 
the war of 1826. The ceremony of founding the new 
town (named from the Governor- General) had been ac- 
companied by a prayer from Dr. Judson so appropriately 
eloquent as to receive a special notice in Mr, Crawfui-d's 
published journal. Dr. Judson assisted at the inaugu- 
ration with views of far wider scope, doubtless, than 
those of the official actors in the scene. He looked 
upon the place as the prospective seat not merely of a 
political and military dominion, hut of a spiritual em- 
pire, which should rise on the ruina of idolatry. With 
this hope he had brought hither Mrs. Judson, and was 
commencing his labors when he was persuaded by the 
British commissioner, with the concurrent advice of hiB 
wife, to accompany him as interpreter in a mission to 
Avfl, in the hope of securing, along with the commercial 
treaty, rehgious toleration in Burmah, The hope was 
disappointed ; the stay of the embassy at Ava was vexa- 
tiously protracted by Burman faithlessness and stupid- 
ity ; and to crown hia distress, while he was wasting his 
time in a distasteful and fruitless negotiation, his wife 
sickened and died in loneliness, and her sorrowing hus- 
band came back not to her bosom, but to hei- grave. 

His hopes regarding Amherst were also doomed to dis- 
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appointment. The British commander had meantime 
. fixed his cantonments about twenty-five miles up the 
■D, at Maulamyang, or Maulmain, and this deter- 
mined the place of tlie capital against the official desig- 
nation, and the more favorable locality of the sea-port. 
The Salwcn was the dividing line between the Barman 
and the newly-acijuired British territory, and Maulmain, 

■ picturesquely situated on its eastern side, naturally at- 
tracted the missionaries, and promised to realize what 
Dr. Judaon had anticipated for Amherst, Here they 
gradually assembled, enjoying under the British flag 
entire freedom for their work, while the mixed pop- 
ulation of the town, embracing Bur mans, Chineae, 
Mohammedans, Armenians, gave scope to almost every 
department of missionary labor. Here Dr. Judson had 
been residing before his visit to America, engaged in hia 
dictionary, and acting as pastor of the native church ; 
and thither he now returned. He returned here the more 
willingly as its proximity t3 the idolatrous empire for 

■ which he bad bo long labored enabled him to catch the 
first hint of an invitation from Providence to reenter it 
with his oft-rejected message of life, while it introduced 
Emily to the land of the heathen under the most favor- 
able auspices. Maulmain, though the bulk of its popu- 
lation were idolaters, felt the breath of civilization. 
1 Cultivated English and several missionary families made 
a large circle of refined society. 
A few hours brought them up the river in a boat to 
Maulmain ; his two Httle sons, Henry and Edward, 
were welcomed to his arms, and with them and their 
new " mamma," he was soon reSstablished temporarily 
in his old quarters. I leave details to the pen of Mrs. 
Judson. 
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Ahbiut, NoismbBi 3S, ISM. 

WeU, Katie, here we are at last in queer, ridiculous, half- j 
beautiful, half-frightfu!, exceedingly picturesque Burruah. We I 
took in a pilot ye&terdaj', and this morning came to anchor ii 
full yiew of all the greenery of the odd little promoutory named I 
Amherat, The old weather-beaten wooden pagoda, stationed | 
away out in the water, and fully visible only at low tide, is i 
looked by a charming sister on the bluff above, clad in bridal ] 
whiteness, with gilded ornaments, and odd surroundings of vi 
ous sorts, that I can hardly describe at this distance. How my 
heart bounded, and every nerve thrilled, as I yesterday watched 
the purple hills, gradually resolving tlicraselvea into the radiant 
flush of real life, until the green trees stood out in beautiful 
relief against the blue above them, and the brown roofs of cot- 
tages nestling among humbler greenery, became distinct enough 
to be guessed at. After a five months' surfeit of brackish ocean 
breezes, to drink in such an air aa this !— actually freighted with 
the odor of fresh turf, and the delicate breath of fading grasses, 
and the perfume of delicious fruits and rich tropic blossoms. 

We were visited last evening, before the pilot came off, by a 
boat load of nearly naked Madraaees— ^eat athletic looking 
fellows, some of our party remarked ; but as they mingled with 
our crew, their inferiority of stature could not but be noted, j 
and their finely rounded limbs struck me as displaying more I 
of the grace and beauty of a woman than tbc bold, muscular 
development of the athlete. They are erect, with their round 
ballets of heads finely, even royally balanced, a gracefiil carriage 
of body, a pliability of limb that would do no discredit to one 
of their own serpents, and, of course, great agility in their move- 
ments ; but in a contest of mere strength, I should scarcelf I 
doubt that one of our sailors would be a match for a half di 
of them. The pilot is a Portuguese, (at, square, and heavy, I 
Oatoh any stress of wind or weather disturbing his equilibrium. I 
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He states with a. very magtgteriBl sort of an air the impossibility 
of taking the ship up to Maolniain, aa the river is not naTigable 
by BO JargQ a vessel at this season ; so I suppose tre shall go up 
in boats, 

We were scarcely anchored this morning when a. boat of six 
i bounding toward us, who, by the fluttering 
of gay ailks, and the display of snowy jackets and turbans, were 
jndged to be sometliing above mere boatmen. As they drew 
sufficiently near to bo distinguishable by their features, one of 
our number who had been for some time silently watching them 
fi»m the side of the vessel, leaned far over for a moment gazing 
at tfacm intently, and then sent forth a glad wild hail. In a 
moment the glancing of oara ceased, a half dozen men sprang 
to their feet to the imminent peril of the odd nnt-shcU in which 
they floated, and a wilder, longer, and if possible more joyous 
cry, showed that the voice of the salutation was recognized. 
Christian beckoned me to bfs side. "They are our Amherst 
friends," he said ; " the dear, faithful fellows !" And these were 
some of the Christians of Biinnah I the pioneers of a nation ! 
Men born in idolatry, sought out by the Saviour, while yet 
bnried in the black depths of heathenism, redeemed and marked 
for His crown in glory I What a sublime thing to be a mis- 
sionary ! In a few momenta the men had brought the boat 
along side, and were scrambling up the sides of the vessel. 
How the black eyes danced beneath their grave brows, and the 
rough lips curied with smiles behind the bristling beards 1 
Then came a quick grasping of hands, and half-choked words 
of salutation, in a strange, deep gnttural, which ho only to 
whom they were addressed could understand ; while I, like the 
full-grown baby that I am, retreated to the nearest shadow, ac- 
tually sobbing; for what, I am Buro I do not know, unless I might 
have fancied myself a sort of flood-gate for the relief of other 
people's eyes and voices. However, though it had been pretty 
strongly inriraated that "mamma" must not be out of sight, 



I 

I 

I 



just at present, I do not think her raadamship was missed until ^H 
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ehe had inade herself tolerably presentable, and then she was 
again bedtoned forward. The Burmans gave my hand a cordial 
American grip, but their dusky palms were so velvety that I do 
not think even your fingers would have complained under the 
pressure. Then a venerable old man, who, as I afterward learned, 
is a deacon in the church, came forward, and bending his tu^ 
baned head respectfully, commenced an animated address, waving 
his hand occasionally to the troop behind him, who bowed aa in 
assent. I have no doubt it was a rare specimen of eloquence, 
but, of course, I could not understand a word of it, and could 
only curtesy and. simper very foolishly in acknowledgment. Toa 
vill langh when I t«ll you I bave seldom been so embarrassed 
in my life. I soon learned that the men had reserved nicely 
matted seats for us in the boat, and that several of their wives 
and daughters were waiting at the jetty, with cart and o 
take me np to the village. Off ran I for ray bonnet, but some- 
body very peremptorily interfered, declaring that a certain pair 
of thin cheeks were quite thin enough already for thei: 
er's good ; and, moreover, that it was very foolish to waste life 
by keeping the heart all of a flutter, asserting that mine made a 
dosen trills and quavers, while that of a sensible person took 
but one moderate step. 

Oor visitors had brought us bottles of milk, eggs, fish, shrimps, 
yams, sweet potatoes, plantains, and oranges for our comfort, and 
while they were nnloading their treasures, I borrowed the cap- 
tain's glass, and took a long look at the jetty. I could see, 
now that I knew they were actually there, the women grouped 
along the beach, and another object, which I was told was the 
cart and a pair of cream colored oxen, standing farther back 
upon the greensward. My feet fairly ached to press that soft 
carpet of earth and vegetation, but oven the strong men who 
came for me acknowledged that "mamma" was loo small for 
tlie ondertaking, and so went away alone. 

Now, darling, you know I am not a Niobe ; you know I 
alvBya did try to steer clear of ceiliain sentimental indulgences, 
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because they were sure to bring on lieadaclie without leaving 
f mortal good in return. You know I say that I am not one 
of " earth's socrowfal weepers," but somehow I dii! get overtaken 
I tliiB time, Down into my cabin I went, every nerve in me 
I quivering, and treated mypiliow to a regulartear-bath. "Tyice 
1 single morning!" you ask. Twice of a single morning, 
dear — or what is nearer the truth, the quarter deck operation 
continued. I was deep in the melting iusury, when the door 
was softly opened, and I knew that some person stood besiife 
me, I did not move ; but kept my face covered with the toler- 
ably well wetted bit of linen, ttat bad divided my favors with 
the pillow; fortifying meanwhile ray voice in anticipation of a 
question. 
I Presently I heard words, but though spoken close to my oar, 

^^H they were not addressed to me. How that low, mellow voice 
^^H crept down into my heart, calming its foolish agitation, impart- 
^^H jug the strength of faith, illuminating its tremalons, shadowy 
^^" depths with hope, and elevating it to a still, serene reliance on 
Him who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
simply because His nature thongh sinless, has vibrated to every 

I earthly emotion. 
Then bow strange to be so thoroughly comprehended 1 Any 
body else now would have thoagbt that I was in a pet from the 
disappointment of not going on shore, or something else of the 
kind. 
He knew, I can not tell bow, but be told it all in that prayer 
as I never conld have done — he knew just bow a faint heart 
feels, suddenly pressed upon with a view of moral sublimity to 
which it is for the moment inadequate ; be knows what it ia to 
have the doors of time, all sha"! and barred, and the long vista 
of eternity stretching in solemn perspective before the shrink- 
ing soul, and be knows just what is needed at snch a crisis. 
I remember a soothing, balm-distilhng influence, a feeling of 
perfect security and serenity, and then I went to sleep. When 
I awoke, the jolly boat wilji the ofScers and gentlemen passen- 
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gera, Chriatian among them, had gone on shoro, and 
exception of a half-hoar devoted to the hopia tree, I 
writing fo you ever Bince. 



□d with tha ^^M 
'. have beea ^H 



. . . We had a long hut most deh'ghtful voyage in the 
pleasant Fanueil Hall, <ivith its fine accommodations, kind offi- 
cers, and quiet, orderly crew ; and between our internal resour- 
ces, and the constantly varying character of the sea-scenery, we 
could find no time for ennui. Twenty weeks from the day on 
which we went abroad, we anchored off Amherst ; and the next 
Monday morning, were lowered into a Burmese hoat, to pri 
np fo Ma ul m ain. I was most agreeably disappointed by my 
first view of the land of palms and mosquitoes. Our hoat w 
very much like a long watering--trDUgh, whittled to a point at 
each end, and we were all nestled like a parcel of caged fowls, 
under a low bamboo cover, from which it was not easy to !ook 
out. But the shore, along side which wc were pushed up stream 
by the might of muscle, was brilliant with its nnprnned Inzuri- 
ance of verdure, and birds, and flowers. 

Here some strange tree dropped its long trailers to the water, 
there the white rice-bird, or a gayer stranger, with chameleon \ 
neck and crimson wing, coquetted with its neighbor, and the 
wealth of green, bending below ; and then followed rich bloa- 
Goms of new shapes and hues, and bearing new names, some in 
clusters, and some in long amber wreaths, stained here and there 
with lemon and vermilion, and all bearing that air of alumhrooa 
richness characteristic of the Indian climate. Our oaramoa i 
were Amherst Christians, who seemed as wild with joy as th« J 
birds themselves (not that they were particularly bird-like in I 
any other respect), and there was laughing and chattering"! 
enough to make any heart merry. The first, being a universal 1 
language, I had no difficulty in understanding, but the latter I 
sounded to mo even more outlandish than their gaudy pa 
bare, brawny shoulders, and tarbaned heads, appeared to the eya. \ 
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TO UBS. OlLhSTTB. 

MADUittv, Dec. 90, lUO. 

Mt Dzar Mbs. Gillbtte, — 

A year ago I was sitting in your pleasant little parlor, 
never dreaming of auch an overtnni ia life as this, and very 
bappy ; but no Lappier than I am now. Now I have meaa- 
Tiredhalf the world by ahip-lengtiis, and stand here (or rather 
Bit) one of the four legs of your bedstead while yon sleep. 
These turn-abouta in life really tip one's brains oyer carionsly. 
I never quite got my ideaa straight after crossing the equator 
until I came in sight of the north star again ; and now things 
are worse than ever. Nothing here, not even a bird or tree, 
is like the vegetable or winged things across the water ; and 
the few articles that bear a slight resemblance to those seen 
before must needs have new names. Little boys' trowaera are 
boiiibees, their froeks engees, and people don't lunch, tbey take 
Uffiji. . . . 

I am delighted here with every thing so far as I have yet 
observed. To be sure there ia little of what in America ia con- 
sidered comfort (what an outla-ndish oddity our house would be, 
set down in Delaware, 12th!) but there is a picturesque 
beauty— a mingling of awkward simplicity with magnificence 
quite as clumsy and awkward — a rich goigeousnesa, a fantas- 
tic extravagance, a rudeness sometimes annoying, but oftener 
ludicrous — in abort, the scenery, the works of art (there is no 
small degree of skill displayed in building a pagoda, and orna- 
menting the carriages that go up with oSerings to Guadama), 
the manners of the people, the color of the sky, the atmosphere, 
are all in perfect keeping with each other, and all have an 
oriental air which ia quite fascinating to me. The houses of 
inaries are the plainest possible, built of teak boards, 
and furnished with the same kind of wood, without varniab. 
The partitions between the rooms are mere screens, reaching 
a little above the head, so that a word spoken in one room is 
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think it wob because they were new and odd ; but I think I ■ 
WBB made for an uncivilized la-nd. . . . 

Were we to settle down in tliis house with the comforts we 
should be able to secure, the pleasant English and missionary 
families about us, although in a very different condition from 
a pastor's family at home, my taste would bo gratified, and I 
should, as far as the things of this world are concerned, be 
perfectly happy. Bnt that is not to be. My conscience will 
not allow me to remain in delightful ManJmain while there ii 
the sligbtest hope of my husband's being able, by going to i 
place of danger and privatioa, to do any thing for the miser- 
able nation, at the door of which we are standing. I au 
myself made for great things, but when I see his heart turn- 
ing that way, I can say " go," and when the trials come, I 
know I cancheer and comfort him. As soon as lean get a few 
words of the language — a couple of months, perhaps — we shall 
put off to Eangoon, and there wait an opportunily to creep 
into Ava, . . . 

I have discovered since I left America that I am incapable of 
the emotion of fear. I have been two or three times pretty 
severely tried in that respect. I may meet with things at Ban- 
goon, however, that will mate my hair bristle. God only 
knows, and qoietly in my own closet I ask His direction and 
assistance. You and your dear good man will, I trust, help 
me ask, for none ever needed all the graces of godliness, ( 
bined with singular wisdom, more than I do just now. I lovo 
the cause of Christ with my whole heart, and I love, too, theaa | 
poor wretches, who, in ignorance of the ways of life, are going i 
down to eternal misery, God make me useful to them. I do J 
not believe in practicing self-denial for self-denial's sake- 
think that a relic of popery — bnt I should not shrink from 



1 death in His cause, I pray that I may not 
len I say / never will. . . . 
YooT affectionate friend, 

Euu.r C. Jddsok. 



Mr Dbah Mks. Stevens, — 

I have been all day divided between my desire to attend 
your meeting this afternoon (which I tnow will be interesting) 
and the awkwardneaa inseparable from my appearance in a 
company of matrons, whore I feel as thongh I had no right 
to be. 

I do love the dear cbtldrea that a saint in faearen has left 
me. I love them for their own sakes ; for sweeter, more lovely 
little creatures never breathed ; brighter, more beautifnl blos- 
soms never expanded in the cold atmosphere of this world. I 
love them for the sake of one still dearer, who had the power 
to break all the ties which ware twined with tenfold strength 
about my heart ; and I love ttem because they are immortal 
beings, because for them a Saviour died, even as for me. I 
love them ; I pray to God to help me train them up in His 
fear and love. 

I shall be very thankful, mj dear Mrs. Stevens, for any ad- 
vice yon or the loved sisters who will meet with you to-day, 
can give me ; for I know that I am utterly unfitted for this 
sweet burden which God has laid upon my heart and hands. 
Please ask them for their prayers, first in behalf of the orphans 
aiar off; nest, in behalf of the little ones here, that they may 
never know the want of a fond mother's care and love; and 
next, in behalf of the new, inexperienced mother, that God may 
give the wisdom, patience, gentleness, humility, and entire de- 
pendence on Him, necessary to their proper management ; 
that at last I may be able to lead them up to her who loved 
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thoiii even more than I, and siij-, " here arc thine own jewels, 
ished for thy crown." 
Believe me, my dear Mra, Stevens, it is only the bashfulnesB 
Bttetidant on a strange situation, and which it seems impossible 
for me to surmount, which keeps me from your meeting. May 
Jesus Christ be in your midst. 

Affectionately, 

E C. J. 
I send the children. Will you or Mrs. Haswell be kind 
enough to take charge of them as formerly t 



Maulmain, Januari/ 1, 18iT , Actually in Burmah ! And 
is it really myself? la the past year a reality, or am I still 
dreaming up there in Dominie Gillette's chamber, where I lay 
down (seemingly) a year ago ! If it be a dream, I pray God 
that I may never wake, for I helieve that it would break my 
heart to be other than I am. Thank God, it is a reality — a 
blessed reality ; and I am in tie very spot I so longed to plant 
my foot upon, years and years gone by. 

January 2. I Lave g'ot a teacber, and made a beginning in 
the language, bnt the children absorb so much of my time that 
I can not study much. They are dear little fellows, but so iuU 
of mischief ! Precious gems they are ; may they not be spoiled 
by to iuesperienccd a polisher as I am, 

January B, It seems to me as though I do nothing but get up, 
turn roimd, and then go to bed again I I believe there nevw 
was such a novice in housekeeping ; and then the children, and 
the language, and the thousand and one other botherations I I 
expected to make a rush at the language, take it by storm, then 
get aparcelof nativM about me, and go to work in "true ^os- 
tolic style," Not that I had the vanity to think myself very 
apostle-like, but I know, my Heavenly Fatlier, that Thou 
canst bless the very meanest of Thy children if they but look 
Tip to Thee. And I will continue to look ; for though my work 




is not what I expected, Thou canst tiring great results from 
little cauBCB. It is all of Tby ordering. 

January 6. We are looking toward Bangoon, and I pray 
that we may succeed in going. God's "ways are not ae our 
ways," and His time may be nearer than we BUBpeot^ But it is 
very, very pleasant here. Many think we are not wise in going 
to Rangoon, and perhaps we are not. But if God's time skaald 
be at baud, we might regret that we had held hack. At any 
rate, it is good to stand in the way of His proyidences; and I 
do not wish to stay here until I become attached to the comforts 
of the piace. 

January 10. This taking care of teething babies, and teach- 
ing darkies to dam stockings, and talking English back end 
foremost to teetotum John, in order to get an eatable dinner, 
is really very odd sort of business for Fanny Forester. I won- 
der what ray respectable friends of the anti-F. F, school would 
say, if they could see my madamly airs. But I begin to get 
reconciled to ray minute cares. I believe women were made 
for such things ; though when I get settled, I hope to put in a 
mixture of higher and better things, too. But the pereon who 
would do great things well, must practice daily on little ones; 
and she who would have the assistance of the Almighty in. im- 
portant acta, mnst bo daily and hourly accustomed to consult 
His will in the minor affairs of life. ' 

January 13. It is late, and we have spent the greater part 
of the evening in talking over old times. O, bow I rejoice that 
I am ont of the whirlpool ! Too gay, too trifling for a mission- 
ary's wife 1 That may be, bnt after all, gayety is my lightest 
sin. It is my coldness of heart, my listlessness, my want of faith, 
my spiritual inefficiency and inertness, my love of self, the 
inherent and every day pampered sinfulness of my nature, that 
makes me such a mere infant in the cause of Christ — ^not the 
attractions of the world. 

January 14, I did not think that I should feel so sad to be 
left alone only these few weeks ; but the prospect actually makes 
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ether ever 
I hear bis 
a arrange- 
so tender! 
And how 
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my heart faint We have been daily and hourly tog 

since our marriage, and hJa presence is my very life. 

step now, as he goes from room to room, mating all th 

mentfi in his power for my comfort So thoughtful ! . 

so delicate I O, there are few on earth so blest as 1 1 

kind iniist be my heavenly Friend, to lead me in such a pleasant 

path, and make a place for wa in such a heart! 

January 16. Not well to-day. I slept but an hoar or two 
last night, and that very brokenly. I suppose it is foolish in 
me to allow this matter to weigh so heavily upon my spirits ; 
but it is a tittle solace to my wounded vanity that I aui not the 
only foolish one. If men who have been through prisons and 
all perils weep at such separations, surely such a weakling as I 
should not be put in a strait-jacket. The truth is, we poor 
humans are utterly baffled in attempting to estimate each other's 
Bufferings. I will venture to assert that it retpnired a far greater 
effort in Ann H. Judson tu leave her husband (suck a husband!) 
in Eangoon, and go to America alone, than to play the heroic 
part in his presence, and for his sake, that she did at Ava. 

Ent Dr. J.'s going to Eangoon for two or three weeks is not 
my going to America, and I must try not to be quite a fool, 
"What would people in America, who believe that missionaries 
are or ought to be destitute of natural affection, say to this 
etniggleJ But they can not know of it, and I shall be the latit 
to tell. Let them think, if they like, that I came on a literary 
speoulatjon, and so made merchandise of myself for ambition, 
as some have done for the sake of religion. How little they 
know the hearts of either of us. And what a blessing that 
God is omniscient I 

January 20. All aloue, and so lonely ! My life is one con- 
tinued heartache, for I continually feel as though he was dead. 
My family worship is broken by tears, foi' it is hi» business ; and 
when I attempt to bless the food at meals, my voice sometimes 
utterly fails. Alone with the children about me, and tiyitig to 
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fill his place, I feel widowed indeed, I have but one refiige, and 
tluB helps me to live. I know too timt he is praying for me. 

January 27. As I lay alone upon my piOow to-day, my head 
nicked with ncrvons paia, and the children frolicking about the ' 
rooms, many strange thoughts passed through my mind. "What 
are God's deaigna toward me, that my life from the very cradle 
has been such an uninterrupted chaiu of discipline J Has He 
been preparing me for any nnheard of sufl'erings ? Does Ha 
intend to make me an instrument in accomplishing some mighty 
good ! Or ia all this designed merely to fit my own soul for 
the inheritance of the saints? If the latter, how ought I to 
labor and strive to improve by His strange diapensationa 1 I 
have not yet seen thirty years, and such changes I — such varie- 
ties of fortune I I seem to have lived a century. I have been 
tried both by adversity and prosperity, by undeserved praiae 
and by censure equally undeacrved. I Lave toiled both by 
night and by day, have been pinched by want and overwhelmed 
by plenty, and al! for what purpose ! O, my Heavenly Father, 
bleaa unto me all Thy past dispensations, and prepare me for 
whatever Thou haat marked out for me in fnture. Make me a 
good wife, a good mother, and a good teacher of the heathen — 
an example which the native converts may safely follow. 

January 29. I am going on beautifullj" with the language ; 
I do not believe it will bo very hard for me. 

January 30, Both children are quite ill to-day, and I am 
fiill of cares, O, my poor little motherless boys 1 I do pray 
that our Heavenly Father may give me a soft and pitying heart 
toward yon. It is so sad for auch mere babies to be torn ftom 
their homes and put into a stranger's hands, especially a stranger 
BO ineiperienced as I am. How much I need to pray ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

BEOONMOITEBING 



My oonree be onward atlll." 

Mrs . Judson ia left alone, Kiglit acrosB the narrow 
Gulf of Martaban lies Pegu, subject to Burman domi- 
nion, "with ita capital, Rangoon, the seat of Dr. Judson's 
earliest missionary labors. TMther ho has now deter- 
mined again to repair, to try what hope there may be of 
resuscitating its extinguished mission. On the 18th of 
January he embarked in the ship Cecilia, and reached 
EangooE on the 23rd. He was received by the Governor 
(or Woon-gyce) with great personal kindness and respect, 
(for he had rendered important services to the Burmese 
in bringing about a peace with England,) and was per- 
mitted and invited to come there as a preacher to the 
resident foreigners, hut not as a missionary or " propa- 
gator of religion." The Burmese Grovermnent had re- 
ceded even from its former partial religious tolerance, and 
thrown itself back for the maintenance of the national 
faith on the sure argument of power. But, doubtful 
as was the experiment. Dr. Judson resolved to try it, 
and stand ready, at least, for any possibilities of effort. 
He engaged for his family the upper story of a lai^. 
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desolate brick building, in a- street of Mussulmans, which 
figures in Mrs. Judsoa's correspondence sometimes as 
" Bat Castle," and sometimes as " Green Turban's den." 
Eetuming he reached Maulmain on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 



Mr Dbarest Love — 

I awoke this pleasant morning thinking of jou, and imag- 
ining how yon were sleeping, and how you were getting np, 
and how you were employing yourself ahout the cliildren and 
the house. It seems as if I had been associated with you for 
many yeare ; and hardly knew tow to deport myself in your ab- 
Bence, When I came out of my cabin this morning, wo were 
losing sight of Maulmain, and are now in sight of AmheraL I 
write this line to send back by Captain Crisp, Sen^ who is now on 
board. I received letters and acconnfs yesterday from.my agents 
in Calcutta, and put them under the cover containing the other 
valuable papers; you had bettec look them over. I only noticed 
that the balance due me at the close of last year was two 
thousand sis hundred rupees, which is much larger than I 
expected, 

I feel in Gxcellontly good spirits in regard to making the Sit- 
tempt at Rangoon, though I see no particular reason to hope 
ibr success, I intend to do aU that lies in my power, and am 
quite willing to leave the event in the hands of God. " Trust 
in God and keep your powder dry," was Cromwell's word to his 
soldiers. Trust in God and love one another is, I think, a bet- 
ter watchword. Let us do the duties of rchgion and of love, and 
all will be well. Conjugal love stands first. Happy those who 
find that duty and pleasure coincide. Tiien comes parental 
love and filial love; then love to associates, and then love to 
all that come within our reach. I have been talking with 
Oiisp this two hours, and you aee I have become quite ethical. 
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Sweet lore, I wish 1 could reason out tbe Bubjoot, aud come to 
ft satisfectory Bolution on your lips. Farewell for the present. 
Ever Hiine, A. Judboh. 



Oh Bonn rm Cboilh, Jan. 80, IMI. 

r Dearest Love, — 

We are just passing between tie two buoya off Amherat, 
Qie pilot's boat is coming off, and be will leave ua in an honr. 
I write a line by him, but it may not reach you immediately. 
BiAaothor beautiliil morning. Tb e hopia tree is juat visible from 
'^he Bhore, I seem to have lived in several worlds ; but yon 
are the earthly sun that illuminates my present. My thoughts 
and affections revolve around yon, and cling to your form, and 

»&ce, and lips. Other luminaries have beoa extingnished in 
death. I think of them with monmful delight, and anticipate 
the time when we shall all shino together as the brightness of 
Ibe firmament and as the stars for ever and ever. 

I should be glad to get a line from you and the children 

before I lose sight of the coast, but it can not be. 1 trust I 

I shall get something by the Erwin, in which Captain Antram is 

tto take passage. Pray take care of yourself. ... I left 
four books at the printing-office to be bound. Aak brother 
Banney about them, and when yon get them, I should be glad 
to have you read the memoir of Hester Ann Eogera. Once 
more fiiiewell, dearest and beat. " Think of mo, sweet, when 
Alone." 
A, JuBSOH'. 
yo 






TO DE. jcnsoN, 

Mt Own Elbsbbd Darlibo, — 

have been exceedingly distressed about writing to 
yon, for 1 thought you would be worried about us, and luva 
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no opportunity ofheariBg nntil yoar retarn. Captain Antrnm 
baa, howevei', just sent word that ho leaves early to-morrow 
morning, and so I sit donn in my night'dresE to tell you that 
all 13 going on like clock-wort. There has benn a robbery in 
the printing-office, and so I have got two of Mra. Howard's 
scholars to sleep with Moung Shway Kyo, and they do sleep 1 
Captain A.'b servant made plenty of noise, and I walked fairly 
over them to tbo door, but they are snoring still. Little 
Edward is quite well again, though 1 was obliged to go to Mrs. 
S. abont him again, being uuwiliing to call a physician, unless 
obliged to. 

We have heard that the king is really assassinated. I am 
prepared for almost any thing strange, and I think that these 
various overturnings rnust turn up something favorable to our 
object. How good of you, darling, to write me those two sweet 
letters, when I didn't expect any ! They made me cry, like 
the baby that I am, in gratitude. Oh, if we are ever safely to- 
gether again, I will follow you wherever yon go, in spite of 
difficnltiea. Not that every thing is not pleasant now, but these 
separations are not good, I loot in my room and through my 
dressing-room window up to the chapel for you every day in 
vain. And you. — I think of you, darling, although I write 
about myself. I tliiiifc of yon on the sea, perhaps in danger ; 
on the land, alono and exposed to— what ! Oh, if 1 could only 
know precisely what ! 

I have no choice at all between Maulmain and Kangoon, 
Decide as yoa shall think "best. I know you will not let 
this world's comforts weigh vrith you, and yet you will be 
prudent. 

Farewell, my " home," my life, my all but God and heaven. 
Farewell for a little while, but come as soon as possible. May 
the beat blessing of Heaven be about tiiee, my precious, precious 
husband (my heart bonnds with pride and pleasure as mj pea 
first addresses thee by this title, darling) ; may the ble 
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Heaven be upon thee, and all sad thoughts and remembrances 
be kept far away. So prays daily, 

Thy loving wife, 

Emily. 

I have not let the clock run down, nor neglected to feed the 
fowls ! I 

FROM DR. JUDSON, 
TO FAKKT 'F0BB8TBB JUDBON. 

Bangook, Jan. 29, 1847. 

Tide ebbs and flows, day comes and goes. 

The orbs inconstant shine ; 
One vestal lamp for ever glows, 

The thought that thou art mine. 

Though now, an exile far remote, 

In foreign lands I pine 
To catch a glance of thy bright eyes, 

I know those eyes are mine. 

Though seas and mountains interpose. 

And elements combine 
To bar the mutual, melting kiss, 

I know thy lips are mine. 

And though around thy graceful form 

In vain I long to twine 
My arms, and feel thy beating heart, 

I know that heart is mine. 

And joy it gives my inmost soul 

That, as thy love is mine. 
Thou know'st, beyond a shade of doubt, 

My constant heart is thine. 
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Ifor death ahall loose the bonds of lore, 

Or canse me to resign 
My claim upon thy lifeless form — ■ 

In the grave thou ehalt be mme. 

And when before the Throne wo stand, 

Arrayed in charms divine, 
I shall be thine, and tiou, my love, 

Be ever, ever mine. 

Mr Dearest Lovb,— 

The vessel by which I wrote yon. last night is, 1 believe, 
itill in the river. She has had the blue Peter (the sailing flag) 
hoisted ever since wo have been here. Snch ia the endless 
deiay of the place. The 6yne, in whieb I have engaged my 
passive, will not sail till next Monday; to-day is Friday, I 
think she will sail then, because Antram and the rest will 
be anxious to return. No further news. I have made all 
my inqniriea, and done all my business here, and want to 
be off, 

YoQT precious letter by Rozario came in this morning. 
fold you in my inmost heart. 

I forgot to mention that for several days I have suffered 
from an ophthalmic affection of the left eye. It is now bet- 
ter; but I don't like to write by lamp-light, i 

. So forewell, dear, dear wife, and kiss Henry and Edward for 

Lpapa, and Lydia too, and keep one eye open in the night. 
A. JunsoN. 
Mr Deab 
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Mr Deab Mr. Corey, — 

Q writing you, merely because I feel lite doing 



BO — ^because I think of you s 



you 



used to sit when I went | 



boanding down to Annt Cynthia's room of a bright morniog. 
I can not write a " missionary letter," and yon vill not diagrace 
me by letting any one sao a "common letter " Buch as I would 
have written on American soil. So then — to you just as I 
would chat with you if j-ou were to step in now, and sit down 
by the square hole which wo dignify by calUng window. We 
should be alone, for the Doctor has been gone to Eangoon a 
couple of weeks, and I have sent the children out, now that the 
sun ia nearly down, to have a frolic upon the grass. The first 
thing you did probably, would he to remari the difference be- 
tween our barn-like looking house, and the comfortable ones in 
Utica; and I should tell you tliat a Utica house here would be 
tipped into the river. And bo it would ; for though they are 
mere hoard shanties in comparison, aobody could live in it; 
then, perhaps, I should tall you that Edward cried in the night 
{last night), and as he is not well, I sprang up to go to hina. 
As I stepped my foot upon the floor, it was like thrusting it 
into the fire. I immediately got a light, and found the floor 
black with ants — no nncommon thing. We are obliged to have 
our bedsteads stand constantly in water. I do not know 
whether or not I should tell you how the frogs hop from my 
sleeves when I put them on, and how the lizards diop from the 
ceiling to the table when we are eating. 1 do not think I should 
mention my feet; but you would see that I found it impossible 
to keep them still, and had them in immensely large shoes, and 
you would probably think of the ant-bites, especially as you 
wonld see several on the backs of my hands. 

Tou would not need to be told that Maulmain is a beautiful 
place, for you would sec it; still I think I should launch out 
somewhat in its praises. To nay eye there is nothing in a land 
of frosts to compare with it, Our house, as it was built first, is 
much the poorest one in the mission, and the least pleasantly 
sitoated ; but I would not exchange it for any thing belonging 
to a cold climate. Then the scenery around is perfectly charm- 
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Jnst mount a IJttla Burmaii pony, and come along with 
. Stevens, Mrs, Ilaawell snd me, just as tUe mist is rising 
from the river in the inoming. Tlio hills are bristling with 
whitG and gilded pagodas ; the tiny bells attached to them are 
giving out faint, music ; and at their hose ttie mendicant priests 
wander about in their yellow dresaes, looldng the personification 
of the misery which they are dealing out to thoir fellows. You 
pity the poor wretches in spite of youreclf. As you turn your 
baek upon the hills, a sueno unrivaled in picturesque beauty 
opens upon your view, and yon involuntarily draw up in the 
midille of the etveet, and stand erect in your stirrups. The mist 
hangs like a silver vai! above the river which is specked with 
Tcry carious looking boats, and just before you lies, like a gem. 
of emerald, the island of sacred water. On the right hand the 
land rises, in some parts precipitously, and here and there little 
Louses like last year's hay-stacts, are stuck down in groves of 
various kinds of trees — the palm, cocoa, orange, lime, and jack, 
etCT etc. You are met all along the way by the turbaned heads 
of diSerent nations; for Maulmainseems tobea place of general 
conference. A portly, king-like Mogul rolls by in bis lumbering 
gaaEee ; a Jew in his own peculiar costume is wending his way 
to his merchandise, looking, poor fellow ! little like a child of 
Abraham ; the Chinaman toddles along in his high-toed shoes 
and silken trowsera ; the Indiau from the other coast covers 
himself entirely with his white flowing drapery, making a very 
ghost-like appearance as he squats on the hill-side, or glides 
along the street ; the ugly Portuguese, aping the ungraceful 

I English style of dress, jogs on hia way in elorkJike fashion ; 
and the Burman with his chequered patso thrown over his 
shoulders and descending to his knees, to protect him from the 
chill air of morning, steps from the road, and stares admiringly, 
exclaiming meanwhile at the courage of the English ladies. I 
believe both Burmans and Hindoos think English viom.en braver 
and more daring than any of the men of the East. And though 
they are, most of them, fine, rauscnlar-loofcing fellows, I think I 



should scarce fear a half-dozen. A robbeiy took plac 
compound at the printing offlcQ, since Dr. J^'s absence, and Miss 
Liilybridge and I have but a timid Burroan boy to garrison onr 
weak fort, who I know would nin at the least rustling of dan- 
ger. If we can put on a bold front and stand ei-ect, I suppose 
there is no danger here ; but I am told we have a different kind 
of men — more savage — ia Burmah proper. If we go to Ran- 
goon God only knows what lie& before us. Maulmain to my taste 
is pleaaanter than apy thing in America ; though to a person of 
less romance (I find that I have romance, although I supposed 
it entirely worn out before I left America), there must be a 
great maay biota upon the picture. Articles to eat and wear 
are sadly circumscribed, but the eye has a feast. And then, 
while I lay ao claim to much missionary spirit, it ii a comfort 
to pick the poor wretches out of the mire and filth, and give 
them the hope of a crown in heaven. There ia a "romance" 
in thftt which makes me deem a residence in a Maulmain bam 
or a Rangoon prison, preferable to the most splendid American 
mansion or European palace. . . . 

I was just called to look at a bmff bong tantah, as little Hen- 
ry calls it — a Burman funeral. It is a Tery splendid affair, and 
the music has been within hearing for a couple of hours. The 
dead is borne in a magnificent car of gold and scarlet, with of- 
ferings of fruit and flowers before, and a priest in hia yellow robes 
at the side. It is a strange sight. I have written two long let- 
ters already, or I would descrilie it more particularly. My lore 
to Mrs. Corey, and believe me, my dear sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Emily C, Jcbboit. 

February 3. I received a letter from Mr, Judson yesterday. 
He had not seen the governor but bad found a house which he 
says is "as gloomy as a prisoa.'' He writes, "I turn from all 
this filth and wretchedness to yon ; and how can I think of 
taking you from the comforts of Maulmain into this den!" We 
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shall go now unless the government absolutely forbids it, a 
a he returns." I am busy packing up again. 




Mt Darling, 

) from the Gyne to the Thistle, and from the 
Thistle back to the Gyne, according to the whims of Antrani 
& Co. I dutifiilly follow in their wake. Yesterday we got aE 
onr things on board the Thutle ; to-day wo have changed our 
qnarters to got more room. For a day or two I have had 
nothing about me but the clothes I have on. The Tktslle drops 
down with this noon's tide, and I write tliis line to send hy her. 
The Gyne says she will move wiih this evening's tide, but I 
guess not till to-morrow's. It is doubtful which will arrive first 
— both, probably, near the end of the week. I have received 
two precious letters from you, and have sent you several to 
which I am afraid that epithet can not bo fairly applied. I 
have some desire to see your sweet face once more, and fold you 
in my arms. May wo be blessed with a happy meeting! From 
all I hear, we shall he a fortnight, or three weeks or more, in 
Maulmain, before we get passage in the City of London. The 
longer I stay here the more tolerable a future residence appears. 
But it will he dull wort, except so far as we find happiness in 
ourselves and in God. And there will he many external dis- 
comforts. I don't care so much for myself hut I hate to reward 
your kindness and love to me by dragging you into this forlorn, 
dreary place. They are pretcTiding to pnt some polish on the 
upper story of " Green Turban's" den, against Madam's arrival. 
And they arc taking some precautions against fire, according 
to my suggestions. Farewell, Zw^ fiov, my life, my love, 
dear Henry and Edward. 

Tours ever, 

A. JUDBON, 



ove, and ^M 




Oh ioau ihb Gybi, Fobmuy B, IMT. 

My Dablin& Lovb, — 

We sailed from Rangoon on the Sd, and must Ije near 
Amherst. In fact, the Martaban Hilla are said to bo in sight. 
I write a line to send up by seme chance opportunity, in case 
we are detained a tide oi so at Amherst. This little absence 
has taught me how much dearer you arc now, my wife, than 
formerly, niy — my ladye-love — is tliat the word ! Ah, you 
have been doing the thing ever since we were married, though 
I have repeatedly told you not to do it, and you faithfully 

promised, before Dr. K , to love, honor, and obey ; you will 

not attend to the latter particular, but will teep going on making 
me love you in spite of myself. This is what you have done 
ever since we first met. However, I am determined to assert 
my right one of these days, and rise superior to all vain fascina- 
tions. Tea, when I get you into Burmah proper, wo will see if 
you wont mind. Ah, darling love, what nonsense I am writing ! 
Tour last was the 24th of January. Twelve days have passed, 
and many things may have happened in that time aSccting you 
seriously. 

We have jnst anchored in full view of Amherst, and must 
wait six hoursforthe tide to turn. Butit is impossible to write 
with all this chattering about me. What shall I say ? It has 
been tie plague of my life to be forced into the company of 
people whom I had no wish to see or hear. I hope the time 
will come when we shall be able to enjoy one another's society, 
and pursue our proper work, acquiring and using a heathen lan- 
guage for the dissominatiou of Gospel truth (the most glorious 
work that man can be engaged in), without the everlasting an- 
noyance and din of company, But then, perhaps, you will get 
tired of me, and long for the society you formerly enjoyed. 
And I am sure I should not blame you, or think it at all strange. 
I only think it strange that yon could make up your mind to 
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follow "the fortunes of that lone misaionary" so contentedly as 
you have. Ton Bay you love me hccaiise I ara so good ! Why 
don't you add — and so handsoine ? That would he equally ap- 
propriate. Ah, poor girl, you have been sadly taken in. Cir- 
cumstaiicea comhined to make me a sort of lion at home, and I 
took advantage of my adventitious position to find my way to 
yoDV heart I almost condcnnD mysolf for a villain, and my 
only apology is that I could not help it. However, when I 
think of the affair in connection with religion and eternity, I 
feel that it hais been my precious privilege to draw you. from a 
situation of danger to one which, with the blessing of God, will 
conduce toyour highest, your everlasting benefit. Anil to attain 
Bach an end, I should not value another voyage to America, 
dearest and best. 

Here we lie, with Amherst in sight from our cabin window. 
Amherst, whither I brought Ann, and returned to find her 
grave ; Amherst, whither I brought Sarah, on returning from 
my matrimonial tour to Tavoy, and whence I took her away in 
the Paragon, to return no more ; Amherst, the tenninns of my 
long voyage in the FaneuU Sail with Emily. The place seems 
like the centre of many radii of my past existence, though not 
a place where any of us have lived for any length of time. ■ 
Ann cover saw Maulmain ; Sarah never saw Rangoon. If we 
should remove to the latter place, it would seem to me like 
beginning my iife anew. May it be under more propitious aus- 
pices, and may the latter part of life make some atouemcnt for 
the errors of the former. May you, my dearest, be happy, and 
useful, and blessed there I May we be luminaries to Burmah, 
and may our setting san descend in a flood of light ! Wlio shall 
paint the glories of the eternity before uaJ Eye hath not seen, 
cor ear heard, etc. I hope to get up to Maulmain some time 
to-morrow. So farewell once more, and believe me to be, with 
ever growing affection and esteem, 

Your devoted husband, 

A. JcrnaOK. 
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^V 26! 

^^1'" They immediatelj commenced their preparationB for 
^^M departure. Pleasant, picturesq^ue, English Maulmainwas 
^^B to be exchanged for gloomy, idolatrous Burman Rangoon 
^^^ — the former with English society and under English 
^^H safe-guards of life and liberty; the latter withdrawn 
^^H from Christian influence, subject to a despotism abso- 
^^H lute, capricious, and cruel, and with almost nothing to 
^^H relieve the loathsome aspects of heatbeniam. The little 
^^V Church once gathered here had been scattered to the 
^^H winds, and all the Christian labor of years had not 
^H^ probably left the slightest perceptible influence on the 
general aspect of society. But Dr. Judeon was not a 
man to balance comfort against usefulness. His early 
' devotion on the altar of sacrifice had been absolute and 

I irrevocable ; and his delicate wife, if she possessed IsBS 
of strictly missionary zeal, had a high, heroic heart, and 
a self-sacrificing temper, which responded to and some- 
times almost outstripped the glowing ardor of her hus- 
band's. As she had turned with tearful joy from the 
refined endearments of her American home, she now 
abandoned no leas readily the comforts and intelligence 
of Maulmain, and willingly plunged with her husband 
into the deepest night of heathenism, if with him she 
might scatter through it some rays of celestial light. 
Eangoon, too, was far fro-m being the Eangoon of the 
present. This was in 1847. Five yeare later the thun- 
ders of the British cannon were again heard in the Ban- 
goon river, and a British army was compelled to vindicate 
the rights of British subjects against the outrages of a 
government equally stupid and ferocious. Again Burmah 
was dismembered, and the ancient province of Pegu was 
1^^ wrested from her and annexed to the English dominions, 
^^L which now almost girdled with an unbroken chain the Bay 
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of Bengal from Cape Comoriu to Malacca. Eangoon felt 
the renovating power of English enterprise. Its harbor, 
one of the finest iu Eastern India, became the centre of 
anactive commerce. Its rows of native huts were plowed 
through, like so many ant hiilsj by the streets of an English 
city. The pledge of religious protection reinvited the 
exiled missionaries ; and light and freedom began to 
penetrate ite dark and stagnant recesses. But as yet all 
this was not — and was not to be until Dr. Jndson slept 
the sleep which shall know no waking till the a 
up its dead. It lay in the gripe of an unrelaxed despot- 
lam, and under the heavy cloud of an idolatry through 
which scarcely shimmered some deceitful gleams of a 
foully corrupted Christianity, when Dr. and Mrs. Judson 
entered it, and, after innumerable vexations, " 
lodged in their uncouth home. 






CHAPTER XVI. 

" B A T C A S T L E ." 

** The heavy nun unceasing falls ; 

Winds hurry to and fro ; 
The damp mould gathers on the walls. 

So dreary, dark, and low ; 
Dull shadows throng my aching brow— 
My heart is never shadowed now." 

Eangoon 1 The cradle of American Indian missions ! 
The first missionary love of Dr. Judson and his last ! 
Where he first knocked with the message of life at the 
gates of the Burman empire, and whence he finally 
turned away, reluctantly and slowly, like Adam leaving 
Paradise, as from the Eden of his missionary hopes ! 
We follow our hero and heroine to thee now with 
trembling solicitude, fondly hoping that the set time to 
favor thee has come, and that he who would so often 
have gathered thy children beneath the wing of heavenly 
mercy is about to realize his life-long aspirations. But 
it is not to be ! He comes to thee again, to be again 
rejected. Again that inscrutable wisdom of Providence, 
which mocks the short-sighted impatience of man, delays 
the time when the light of the cross shall gild the spires 
of thy pagodas, and the foul orgies of idolatry be ex- 
changed for the blessed rites of Christian worship. 
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But while our party are domiciliating themselves in 
" Green Turban's den ;" while Dr. Jndson is spreadiiig 
out his books and papers in the room that is to be his 
study, and Emily's tasteful and dexterous fingers are 
" tricking" the dreary apartments into the show of civil- 
ization, let ufl lift up our eyes for a moment's general 
Biirvey. 

The traveler who passes the Brahmaputra from the 
west finds himself within that vast territory vaguely de- 
fined as India beyond the Ganges. He haa exchanged 
the dominion of Brahma for that of Buddh, afonn of faith 
which, spreading over China^ holds a wider sway than any 
other religion on the globe. Of the immense region above 
designated, stretching through more than a thousand 
miles, from China to Siam, the chief provinces, when first 
known to onr missionaries, had become incorporated into 
the powerful Kingdom of Bnrmah. Arracan, Pegu, 
Martahan, Tenasserim (omitting lesser names) had all, 
after many struggles and vicissitudes of fortune, yielded, 
one by one, to the hardy valor of the people of Ava, and 
rendered their tribute to the "Lord of the Golden City." 
The vicinity of such an empire — haughty, jealous, 
unscrupulous, and regardless alike of natural right 
and international law — to the vast power of Britain 
(with whose territory its own was through a long way 
conterminous), made a coUieion between them, sooner or 
later, inevitable. It came in 1826. After repeated de- 
mands for redress, insolently refused, a British army cap- 
tured BangooD, and proceeding slowly up the Irrawadi, 
annihilating in its march the proudest forces of the em- 
pire, compelled Burmah to a humiliating peace. Arra- 
can, the most of Martaban, Tenasserim, comprising its 
entire sea coast except Pegu, were ceded to the British, 
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cutting down its territory to the still extensive districts of 
Pegu and Ava. 9o matters stood until 1853, when Pegu 
also, occupying the fertile delta of the Irrawadi, was 
dbmembered from Ava ; thi^ completing the chain of 
British dominion around the Bay of Bengal. 

Doubtless these fluctuations of Oriental conc[ueBt and 
subjugation have but small significance for the history 
of humanity. The varying fortunes of these semi-bar- 
barous races are but the shifting of sand hills in the de- 
sert, all arid and friiitlcsa of permanent result. King- 
doms rise and vanish like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Cities fluctuate like empires. Capitals are as migratory 
as the tents of an Arab Sheik. Like Birnam wood 
coming to Dunsinane, a whole city will transport itself 
almost bodily, and men take up their houses and walk, 
ahnost as easily as the healed of Scripture did their beds. 
The Burmese capital has fluctuated back and forward 
between Amarapura and Ava, and has recently sought 
an entirely new location. The most populous quarter 
of Rangoon was burnt up in a few hours by the boiling 
over of a pot of oil, and in a month was rebuilt and even 
more populous than before ; and Eangoon itself has 
superseded the " faded glories" of Pegu, the ancient seat 
of royalty. The savage has no history ; semi-barbarism 
next to none. Their movements fluctuate in an eternal 
chaos of ban'en change. Their institutions crystalizearound 
no great moral tru ths which give them permanence and vi- 
tality, "When civilization comes with its profoimd ideas ; 
when agriculture turns deserts into gardens ; when com- 
merce weaves over land and ocean her network of en- 
terprise ; when science reveals nature as a vast reposi- 
tory of orderly and harmonious truths ; when art fills it 
with creations of utility and beauty ; when religion per- 
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vadea it with the presence of God and the radiance of 
immortality, then the records of man rise to the dignity 
of history, 

Eangoon itself lies on one of the lai^est branches of the 
Irrawadi, about seventeen miles from its month. It 
stretches about a mile along the northern bank of the 
river, and presents little that is attractive in itself or its 
environs. It "bristles with pagodas," but there are 
no handsome dwelling houses ; the narrow streets are 
■wretchedly paved with brick, and intolerable to walk on. 
And hero our party are, voluntary exiles. The gates of 
civilization have closed behind them. They can scarcely 
"feel the stir of the great Babel," much leaa "hear its din." 
Look northward, and four hundred miles up the Irra- 
wadi lies Ava, the golden city. To the east, nearly a 
hundred miles across the Bay of Martaban, are gathered 
their brethren in Maulmain. Six hundred miles'to the 
northwest is Calcutta, the capital of the Anglo-Indian 
empire ; while far to the west — ^beyond a continent and 
an ocean — where "imagination faints to follow him," 
the sun, that here sows with Orient pearl the hills of the 
morning, sheds his descending beams on the homes and 
hearts of their native land. 

We give place to Mrs. Judson : 






BinaDON, Fob. Si, 1S4T. 

Thank God, we are here at last, and able to see our way 
through to the end of present botherations, though we are by 
no means through. The poor Doctor escaped the fever which 
I dreaded, but is still quite ill with bowel complaint. He is, 
however, able to sit in the cuatom-houBe, unlocking hia cheats, 
id waiting with ^emplary patience the -oTsrhaaling, and 
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instances, spoilinr/ of his gooi 
have DO idea of tiie impudence of 
houae yet ; bat thoy a 
goods which have passed the custom- 



ashore Saturday momiog (it i» \ 
itfitiott of an English captain of a 
married to 
of the class, and at least 



r to-morrow. We c 
Monday now), ai 
Bohooner, took up our quarters 
B Creole, one of the better spei 

far superior to any thing else in Kangoon. Captain Crisp'a 
father knew the Doctor before the war, and the son is very 
kind. His house h built iu Kuglish style, and is the best but 
one in town. But such a house 1 How yon would stare to see 
it set down in Genesee street! It is very large, and built of 
brick with massive walls. The partitions are of brick, and the 
floors, even of the second story, of brick, thick and ugly enough. 
This is to prevent fire, for which the bamboo Louses of the 
natives famiBh most charming tinder. The walls and fioors 
are prStended to be plastered inside, but the plastering is 
thin and unlike any thing you see iu America, and, with tha 
bricks, is brokon away in thousands of places. Madam Crisp 
has tiudly assigned us a coapl« of rooms in which that part of 
our luggage and that of our servants, which we were able to 
get ashore on Saturday, lies in most glorious confusion. There 
are mats (Burmese mats, remember,) spread upon the uneven 
floors, which have probably lain for years, for they are rotted 
and mildewed ; and one of them in our sleeping-room has en- 
tirely disappeared, except the four tattered corners, leaving the 
red bricks and gray and white plaster very prominent. Then 
the broken and mildewed furniture ! It is quite dangerous to 
attempt sitting down on chair or couch till you Lave e 
into its capabilities; for tea to one the cbaii' has a broken leg, 
and tiie couch a hole through the bottom, deftly covered with 

Tou have no idea of the troubles we passed through i 
reaching the happy stat« recorded on the last page. The cap- 
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tain of the City of London, a regular bear, insisted on our 
good§ being taken from tlie abip on Sunday, and. it was iu vaia 
that tlie Doctor pleaded both his principles and iiia illness ; the 
ship raUBt be emptied at any rate. We iiad diacoveryd while 
aboard the reckless character of the captain, and the half mu- 
tinous state of the crew. You may imagine, therefore, our feel- 
ings wben we laid down our weary heads on Saturday night. 
The articles could bo taken from the ship without the Doctor's 
presence, but thence they would he conveyed to the custom- 
house, and he must be there if erer go ill. He was in great 
pain and very weak ; but at last he said, " Why need we be 
troubled? To-morrow is peculiarly God's own day, and He 
will take care of it" He seemed to receive from this a little 
comfort, and before morniug had a refreshing sleep. About 
day-light the captain came in to say that the goods might re- 
main in the ship. " But why ! Ton said yesterday that they 
could not remain." "The truth is, air, my boys are bad fel- 
lows; they say they have worked three Sundays and wont work 
to-day, and I can't make them." We suppose that the wretches, 
nicked as they are, yet bad kind feeling enough to take this 
atand for our sakes ; for though we could have no communi- 
cation with thera, wo dispensed some smiles, and smiles are 
rare things among them, poor fellows. And now bow do you 
think I spent the half hour before commencing this page ? 
Why, in the very important businoss of teaching Master " 
to put on and tie his own shoes. Not that he is so brave as 
already to have learned the lesson, but he bos made a very 
respectable beginning. The children in this country are mined 
by domineering over servants, and I am determined to save 
mine from such a curse. I will teach them to help themselves, 
and to treat servants properly, if it requires my whole time. 
My nurse has a little girl who is so accustomed to be knocked 
about that she uever thinks of defending herself from a white 
child. I put a stop to all such proceedings for my children's 
sakes. 
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February 23. We Iisd grand good lack yesterday. The Dr. 
dispensed presents right aad left at the custom-house, and be- 
fore dark his goods were nil through. As soon as breakfast 

1 going to help put things in proper trim. "We , 
shall sleep there to-night I went to see the house last night, 
e the description until wc are settled in it. . . . 






.> (Run, 



). Msccli te, 1S4T. 



Dear Kitty, — 

I write you. from walls as massive as any you read of in old 
atones and a great deal ugher — the very eye-ball and heart-core 
of an old white-bearded Mussulman. Think of me in an im- 

e brick house with rooms as large as the entire " loggery," 
(oar centre room is twice as large, and has no window), and 
only one small window apiece. When I apeak of windows, do 
not think I make any allusion to glass — of course not. The 
windows (holes) are closed by means of heavy board or plank 
shutters, tinned over on the outside, as a preventive of fire. 
The bamboo houses of the natives here are like flas or tinder, 
and the foreigners, who have more than the one cloth which 
Burmans wrap about the body, and the mat they sleep on, daro 
live in nothing but brick, Imi^ine us, then, on the second floor 
of this iminease den, with nine rooms at our command, the small- 
eet of which (bathing-room and a kind of pantry) are, I think, 
quite as large as your dining-room, and the rest very much larger. 
Part of the floors are of brick, and part of boards; but old "Green 
Turban " white-washed them all, with the walls, before we eame, 
because the Doctor told him, when he was over here, that ha 
must " make the house shino for madam." He did make it 
shine with a vengeance, between white-washing and greasing. 
They oil furniture in this country, as Americans do mahogany ; 
but all his doors and other wood-work were fairly dripping, and 
we have not got rid of the smell yet ; nor, with all our rubbing, 
is it quite safe to bold too long on the door. The partitions 



are all of brick, and very thick, and tho doop-ailla are built up, 
so that I go over them at tliree or four steps, Henry mountB 
and faOa off, and Edward gets oa ali-fonrs, and accomplishes 
the pass with more safety. The floor overhead is quite low, 
and tlie beams, which are frequent, afford shelter to thousands 
and thousands of bats, that disturb ua in the day-time only by 
a little crictet-like music, but in the night — Oh, if you could 
only hear them carouse ! The mosquito curtains are our only 
Bsfe-gnard ; and getting up is horrible. The other night I 
awote faint, with a feeling of suffocation ; and without waiting 
to think, jumped out on the floor. You would have thought 
" old Nick " himself had coma after you, for, of course, you be- 
lieve these firm friends of the ladies of the lii-oom-stick incipient 
imps. If there is nothing wickeder about them than abont 
the little sparrows that come in immense swarms to the same 
beams, pray what do they do all through the hours of darkness, 
and why do they circle and whizz about a poor mortal's head, 
flap their villainous wings in one's face, and then whisk away, 
aa if mickering at the annoyance ! "We have had men at work 
nearly a week trying to thin ttem out, and have killed a great 
many hundreds, but I suppose their little demoniac sonls come 
back, each with an attendant, for 1 am sure there are twice as 
many as at first.* Every thing, walls, tables, chairs, etc., are 
stained by them. Besides the bats, we are blessed with our 
full share of cockroaches, beetles, spiders, lizards, rats, ants, mos- 
quitoes, and bed-bugs. With the last the wood-work is all 
alive, and the ants troop over the house in great droves, though 
there are scattering ones beside. Perhaps twenty have crossed 

* The fbllowing, from a latter of Murcli 2d, is Dr. Judson's nmiming ac- 
count or the state of inattara between the different (Mraants of " Bat 
Castle," and the opening operationB in hia war of esterrolaatioc. 

"We have had a grand bat hunt yesterday and to-day — bagged two 
hundred and fifty, and calculate to make up a round thousand before wa 
have dona We find that in hiring tiie upper story or this den, we secured 
tha lower moiety only, the upper moiety thereof beinp prcocoupi 
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Fehrvary 23. We liad grand good luck yesterday. The Dr. 
dispensed presents right and left at the eaatom-house, and be- 
fore dark his goods were all through. As soon as breatfast 
is over, I am going to help put things in proper trim. We 
shall sleep there to-night. 1 went to see the house last night, 
bnt reserve the description until we are settled in it. , . . , 



Bat Cabtle (BBngoofi), Much IB, IMt. 

Dear Kitty, — 

I write you from walls as massive as any you read of in old 
Btoriea and a great deal uglier — the very eje-hall and heart-core 
of an old white-bearded Mussulman. Think of me in an im- 
merse brick house with rooms as large as the entire " toggery," 
(our centre room is twice as large, and has no window), and 
only one small window apiece. When I speak of windows, do 
not think I mafce any allusion to glass — of course not. The 
windows (holes) are closed by means of heavy board or plank 
shutters, tinned over on the outside, as a preventive of fire. 
The hamboo houses of the natives here are like flax or tinder, 
and the foreigners, who have more than the one cloth which 

IBurmans wrap about the body, and the mat they sleep on, dare 
live in nothing but brick. Imagine us, then, on the second floor 
of this immense den, with nine rooms at our command, the sraaU- 
eat of which (bathing-room and a kind of pantry) are, I think, 
quite as large aa your dining-room, and the rest very much larger. 
Part of the floors are of brick, and part of boards; but old "Green 
Turban " white-washed them all, with the walls, before we came, 
because the Doctor told him, when he was over here, that he 
must " make the house shine for madam." He did make it 
shine with a vengeance, between white-washing and greasing. 
Tlicy oil fiirniture in this country, as Americana do mahogany ; 
but all his doors and other wood-work were fairly dripping, and 
we have not got rid of the small yet ; nor, with all our rubbing, 
: "" 
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are all of bricfe, and 'ery thici, and the door^iUa are biUll up, 
BO tliat I go over them at tliToe or foui' step^ Henry moimta I 
and falls off, and Edward gets on all-fours, and accomplishes 
the pass with more safety. The floor overhead ia quite low, 
and the beams, which are freqaent, afford shelter to thousands 
and thousands of bats, that disturb us in the day-time only by 
a little cricket-like muaic, but in the night — Oh, if you could 
only hear them carouse! The mosquito curtains are our only 
safeguard ; and getting up is horrible. The other night I i 
awoke faint, with a feeling of suffocation ; and without waiting ' 
to think, jumped out on the floor. Ton would have thonght 
" old Nick" himself had coma after yon, for, of course, yon be- j 
lieve these firm friends of the ladiea of the liroomstick incipient i 
imps. If there is nothing wickeder about them than abont I 
the little sparrows that come in immense swarms to the e 
beams, pray what do they do all through the hours of darknesB, 
and why do they circle and whizz about a poor mortal's head, 
flap their villainous wings in one's face, and then whisk away, 
as if mickennff at the annoyance ? We have had men at work 
nearly a week trying to thia ttem out, and have killed a great 
many hundreds, but I suppose their little demoniac souls come 
back, each with an attendant, for I am sure there are twice as 
many as at first.* Every thing, walls, tables, chairs, etc,, are 
stained by them. Besides the bats, we are blessed with onr 
full share of cockroaches, beetles, spiders, lizards, rats, ants, mos- 
quitoes, and bed-bugs. With the last the wood-work is all 
alive, and the ants troop over the house in great droves, though 
there are scattering ones beside. Perhaps twenty have crossed 

* Tba following, from a lotter of March 2d, Is Dr. Judson's wnuaing ao- 
connt of the etate of matters between the different clainmnta of " Bat 
Castle," and the opening operations in his war of Bstennination. 

" Wo have bad a grand bat Irnnt Testerday and to-day — baggei two 
hundred and fifty, and calculate to malce up a round thousand before w 
have done. Wa fiod thatin Liring the upper story of tliis dea, we secured 
the lower moioty only, the upper moiety thereof beiug preoccupied by a 
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my paper since I have been writing. Only one cockroadi has 
paid me a visit, but tbe neglect of tlicse gentlcmco has been 
fiiUy made up by a company of black bugs about tbe size of the 
end of your little finger — nameless adventurera. . . . 

Sach was " Bat Oastle," of which Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
became tempoiary occupanta ; and they now addressed 
themselves to their respective labors. Forbidden to acb 
i proper vocation as a miHsionary, and meeting the 
few diaciplea who still lingered in the town, and the few 
inquirers whom hia prcseace attracted, only by stealth, 
Dr. Judson addressed himself with characteristic energy 
to the preparation of hia dictionary, to which, after the 
completed translation of the Bible, he now reluctantly 
gave his chief labor. Mrs. Judson found amjjle employ- 
ment in the care of the family, the leai'uing of tbe lan- 
guage, and then in the preparation of the memoir of 
Mrs. Sarah B. Judson, which she had been waiting tbe 
favorable moment to commence. It proves strikingly her 
power of literary esecutioa, that while confined to the 
bed much of the day from illness, and amidst the mi 
fold carea of house-keeping (which she never neglected), 
she yet completed this work in six weeks after commencing 
the examination of the papers; and equally her conscien- 
tiouB fidelity that she subsequently gave as much labor 

thriving oolonj of vngabonds, who flare up tfarougli the night with a 
gisance, and tho Bound of their wings ia as the aouail of maay watets. Tea, 
as thesDund of your boasted Tankea Niagara; so that sleep departs Ihim 
our eyei and alumber from our eyelids. But we aro readiog them some 
l^BBoiis wtiich we hope will be proBtable to all parties concerned, and re- 

"Touts affectionately, 




"BAT CABTLE. 

more to the preparation of one or two brief notes ia I 
the appendix. It was a lahor of love — the sketch of [ 
a character eminently beautiful in itself, and rendered ] 
doubly interesting by its relation to two such men aa i 
Boardraan and Judson. The work is written with great 
spirit and beauty. It is a worthy tribute paid by a 
woman of genius to another woman, not indeed her 
equal in genius, but her equal in womanly graces, and 
her superior ia Christian consecration. It was regarded 
by some as marked too much by the sparkhng manner 
of her magazine sketches, and wanting in the gravity 
which befits a record of Christian toil and self-denial. J 
The adoption of this style, however, was matter of I 
deliberate purpose on the part of the biographer. She 
hoped that her peculiar literary reputation might win 
for her a class of readers not hitherto interested in mis- 
sionary literature ; and the style which could fascinate 
the world when employed on themes of fiction, might, | 
she deemed, be equally legitimate and attractive in the I 
scarcely less veritable romance of a missionary heroine's 
■biography. Hence she diffused over her pages the viva- 
cious features of her " Fanny Forester" sketches, and I 
adorned its title page with that popular soubriquet. , 
Her husband concurred in her view, and the wide sale of 
the work, of which edition after edition was rapidly ex- 
hausted, practically at least confirmed their judgment. 
March 27, Mrs. Judson writes thus to Miss Lilly- 
bridge : 



"I wrote you a little while ago that I was going on with tJ 

language swimmingly, and now yon will be surprised to lie 

that 1 study only between seven and eight in the morning, and 

that by no nionna every day. My plan was to study during the 

12* 
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day (what time I could spaie from &niily cores), and write in 
evening. Accordingly 1 began collecting rey papers for the 
memoir; but before I bad fairly entered upon my course my 
health failed from too close application. I must abandon either 
the study or the memoir, and so the former is waiting, as the 
latter, if delayed, would be too late. Writing always affected 
my nervous system, and writing and stndy together I shall 
never be able to practice." 

I proceed with extracts from the letters of Mrs. Jud- 



Kuiaaan, Msy SO, 184T. 

M7 Dbak Katv, — 

We are in a charming coil juat now, and though it is Sab- 
bath day, have had no worship in EumieBe, Night before last 
we bad secret information that the Ray-Woon had ordered onr 
house to be watched; and but for that information, before thia 
time (for it is evening) our assembly of Christians would have 
been shut up in prison, suffering the lash, the stocks, or even 
worse torture. The Ray-Woon is a very cruel man, and it is 
said that the screams of poor tortnred wretches are heard almost 
incessantly, night and day, to issue from his honse. lie ia the 
second in power, but the Governor is a weak man, over seventy 
years of age — a regular old woman in " hose and doublet" — 
pafso and goung-boung, I mean. The man whom the Doctor 
baptized came in with bis father-in-law. One of our people 
met them on the way and told them of the danger, but they 
were anxious to come, and managed to provide against it. The 
old man asked baptism for his son, a fine fellow about twenty, 
and the young man made known his wish to go over to Maul- 
main and prepare to preach. The Doctor eame to my room) 
after they were gone, all animation; but he is sad agun 

May 31. Last night, after trying in vain to comfort my 



poor linsband, as he walked with clouded &ce up and down my 
room, by saying that God would taka care of Uia own cause, 
etc^ all of which, be of coui'se understands and fccIs moro than 
I do, I woa obliged to give up and sit down in silence. At lust 
I turned suddenly to him, and inquired, " Would you like to 
know the first couplet that I ever learned to repeat !" I suppose 
be thought I was trifling, for le only turned his bead, and aaid 
nothing. " I learned it," continued I "before I could read, and 
I afterwards used to write it every where— sometimes, even, at 
the top of the page, when I was preparing the story on whose 
success more depended than its readers ever dreamed." I bad 
gained bis attention. "What was it!" he inquired. 



" I declare," said be with energy, and bis whole face bright- 
ening, " if I could only believe in transmigration, I abould have 
no doubt that we bad spent ^es together in soma other sphere, 
we are so alike in every thing. Why, those two lines have been 
my motto ; I used to repeat tbem over and over in prison, and 
1 have tbem now, written on a slip of paper, for a book-mark," 
Se stood a few momenta, tbinking and smiling, and tben said, 
" Well, one thing you didn't do : you never wrote 'Pray with- 
out ceasing' on the cover of your wafer box." " No ; but I 
wrote it on my looking-glass." This furnished one of our 
never-ending subjects, and we chatted away almost as cheer- 
fully as if there bad been no Yesuvius under our feet. . . . 

June 2, Just one year to-day since I stood before good 
old Doctor Eendrick, and said the irrevocable " love, honor, 
and obey." It was on many accounts a. day of darkness, but it 
has dragged three bundred and sixty-five veri/ light ones at its 
boels. It has been far the hajpiest year of my life; and, what 
is in my eyes still more important, my husband says it has been 
among the happiest of bis. "We have been in circumstancea to 
be almost constantly together ; and I never mel. with any man 




who could talk ro well, day after day, on every subject, religjOBB, 
literary, scientific, political, and^ — and nice baby-taik. He ha» a 
mind wLicb seems exhauattess, and bo, even hero in Rangoon, 
where all the Englieh I hear, from week's end to week's end, is 
from him, I never think of waoting more society. I have been 
ill a great deal, hut not in a way to hinder him ; and he treats 
me as gently and tenderly as though I were an infant. . . . 

As for living, I must own that I am within an inch of starva- 
tion, and poor little Henry says, when he sits down to the table, 
"I don't want any dinner — I wish we could go back to Manl- 
main." His papa docs better, /or he never has a poor appetite. 
For a long time after we firat came here, we could get do bread 
at all ; now we get a heavy, black, sour kind, for which we pay 
just three times as much as we did at Maulmain. You will 
My " Make it" What shall I make it of ? or a biscuit, or 
or any thing good ! And when it is made of nothing, what 
shall I bate it in f 

Our milk is a mixture of buffaloes' milk, water, and something 
else which we cannot make out. We have changed our miU 
woman several times, hut it does no good. The butter w 
make from it is like lard with flakes of tallow. But it is us. 
lesB to write about these things — you can get no idea, I must 
tell you, however, of the grand dinner we had one day. '' Yoa 
must contrive and get something that mamma can eat," the doc- 
tor said to our Burmese purveyor; "she will starve to death." 
"What shall I get!" "Anything." "Anything?" "Any- 
thing." Well, we did have a capita! dinner, though we tried 
in vain to find out by the bouos what it was. Henry sad it 
was touk-iaha, a species of lizard, and I should have thought so 
too, if the httle animal had been of a fleshy consistence. Cook 
said he didn't hiom, hut he grinned a horrible grin which made 
my stomach heave a little, notwithstanding the deliciousnese of 
the meal. In the evening we called Mr. Bazaar-man. " What 
did we have for dinner to-day V " Were they good 1" "ExceK 
lent," A tremendous explosion of laughter, in which the cook 



"BA.« OAWLH." 

fron^ his disli room joined as loud as he dared, " What were 
they J" "iZufs.'" A eommon servant would not have played 
such a trick, but it was one of the doctor's assiBtante who goes 
to bazaar for vs. You know the Chinese consider rats a great 
delicacy,* and he bought thera at one of their shops. 

As for the house, it was very comfortable during the hot 
weather, for there is a brick floor overhead, but we suffer very 
much since the combg on of the rains. We are obliged to get 
directly before the window in order to see, and we suffer nnac- 
countably from the damp air. Wo frequently shut all up, and 
liglit candles at noon. The doctor has severe rheumatism in 
his writing sLouJder and constant headache, but his lungs do 
not trouble him so much as during the Brat storms. For my- 
self, I am utterly prostrated ; and, although I have taken care 
of evcFvthing and written a little, I have not sat up an hour at 
a time for six weeks. I have my table by my conch and write 
a few lines, and then lie down. The wooden ceiling overhead 
is covered with a kind of green mould, and the doors get the 
same way in two days if they are not carefully rubbed. Now, 
do you think I am in any way discontented, and would go bach 
to America to live in a palace ? Not I. I am ten times happier 
than I could be there. . . . And then we are so, so happy in 
each other. . . . We are frequently startled by echoing each 
others unspoken thoughts, and we believe alike in everything. 
You know I have always scolded, because nobody — minister nc 
people— was really orthodox in religious opinion. Well, he ; 
strictly and thoroughly orthodos. At first I was a little ai 
noyed by what seemed to me a taint of Guionism, Oberliuism, e 
something of that sort. I said nothing, however, but took to 
reading ail those books with him, " for information," We went 
through all the numbers of the Methodist "Perfectionist;" took 

• So it is Bojd, and this atory seams to lend credit to the anying. 
■Willianis indignantly denies it aa a general facL — Vidt MMU Kingdom, 
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story after Etoiy and weighed it with the Bible and common 
Bense; tien we sifted TJpham thoroughly, through all hiB'grow- 
ing and tircsooQ heaviness ; and last of all, took up Hadame 
Goioi). This last ia really diBgusting-, and I consider her quite 
as much a patient for Dr, Erighani as Joaa of Arc or any other 
monomaniac, though 1 believe, notwithstanding her very apparent 
unamiahility, she had grace. Well, the amount of all is, we 
agree perfectly on all these topics. . . , 



Trouble on trouble — trouble on trouble 1 You could scarce 
imagine, dear aunt Cynthia, people in a worse condition than 
we are now. Last Saturday evening Dr. J. came into my 
with red eyes and a voice all temulous with weeping, " We must 
be at the worst now," he said ; '' and in all my troubles in tt 
dreadful country, I never before looked on so discouraging 
prospect. We are hunted down here like wild beasts; watched 
by government and plotted against by Catholic priests. The 
churches at home have made no provisioa for our going to Ava, 
the governor is importuned to send us out of the country, the 
monsoon is raging, and we conld not go to Maolmain if 
wished, and you are failing every day — it seems to me dying 
before my eyes — without the possibility of obtaining either 
medicines or a physician." It was all true except the last. I 
have aufferod severely from the rain, but people like me " die" 
too many times to bo much alarmed by anything that comes upon 
themselves. But it is a very sickly time, almost everybody is 
ill, and funeral processions pafs our house every day. Tliere 
has been of late a funeral feast in nearly every house 
neighborhood, and the constant tap-tap of nailing up coffins in 
the night is dreadful. 

I was speaking of Saturday evening. That same night Dr. 
J. was seized with terrible pains in the bowels, etc., which ha 
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ifl diarrhcca. On Smiday he took laudanum injec- 
tioDs, and was eusier ; but in the night the disease showed itself 
B dysentery of the worst form which we conld find in our books. 
He had never had it before, eitherhiinself or in his family, and was 
utterly at a. Imh to know how to treat it. No two books agreed, 
and you know there is no medical advijicr iu the place. I beg- 
ged him to take calomel, and Le would have administered it to 
any other person, but in his own ease he procrastinated. He 
has taken various medicines, and fJius checked the disease; 
but lost night (to-day is Friday) he became alarmed, and for 
the first time took a dose of rhubarb and calomel, I am afraid, 
however, it is too late, for he is in a terrible condition this 
rooming. The last resort ia a sea voyage, which at this season 
of the year is a desperate thing. Nothing goes from this port 
but little native vessels, with no accommodations for a well 
man, much less a sick one ; and they are frequently wrecked. 
It would be utterly imposaihte to find one large enough to take 
in me and the children (the latter most, of course, go where I 
do), and if ho goes alone, I think of the terrible suspense which 
awaits me for four, five, or six weeks, and the sufferings to 
which he must be exposed. He says only a matter of life and 
death could induce him to leave me with the children, and the 
people who are only children of larger growth, in my present 
condition, (I do not sit up an hour at a time.) If he goes, bo 
must take our most intelligent man, but he, alas I is a most 
indifferent nurse. 

Years, etc, 
By "too late," I meant too late for any thing but a sea 
voyage ; of that we have strong hopes, 

TO U1B3 AH ABLE, 

(Continued from. Mm Ch, about an hour later.) 
Dear Antta Maria, — 

The Doctor is awake, but we can not tell yet whether ho 
T worse. He is 



y passing a criiit of some 
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sort. The music and moiiraorB have Bet up their ecreeeliiiig 
bdU bowling nt a bouse nearly opposite, and men are boejr 
decorating the funeral oar in the streets. We seem to be hem- 
med in by death. Suppose it should come here ; there would 
be only scrvantB to bury the dead ! Something is the matter i 
with Edward. He was wakeful all night, and this morning ha 
Bjreams out suddenly when at his play as in pain, and rno 
me as test as he can. Poor little fellow I he can not tell his 
trouble. I have just quieted him, and take the moment to 
write while Lis head lies in my lap. 

Saturday, The Doctor says " the back-bone of his disease ia 
broken." If it is, I am afraid there are two back-bones, for I 
think I never knew a person suffer so severely. I have made 
Henry a little bed on the floor, and ho is groaning in a burning 
fever. If he is ill he will he very troublesome. I have givea 
him a poworiu! medicine, and may get the start of the disease ; 
it is Rangoon fever ; he was seized suddenly and violently. Ed- 
ward, also, was troubled some in the night, and acta as strangely 
as yesterday. He scarcely ever cries, yet screams seem forced ' 
from him as by a sudden blow. He runs to me, but recovers 
in a moment, and goes back to play. There is eomethlng 
very alarming in this, knowing the brave little fellow's disposi- 
tion as I do. 

Sunday Eve. It is out at last Edward awoke this mornii^, 
his face so swollen that his eyes are nearly closed, shining, kud 
spotted purplish. We could not imagine what was the matter, 
but he was very feverish, and I knew he roust have something 
immediately. I consulted the Doctor and my Burman woman, 
but neither of them could give me the slightest inkling of the 
disease. 

July 1. I was interrupted suddenly by my invalids whiie 
writing the above sentence ; since then I have had as much 
trouble as my worst enemy could wish, I was about telling 
yoD that I gave Edward a dose of calomel at a venture in the 
morning, and that in the aCteraoon I thought of poor F — , and 
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deciJed that the disease was erysipelas. The fever Lad b 
time abated, and tlie spots on his face become red, instead of 
purple. I thick mj dose of calomel saved hia life. I searched 
all my books and gare gentle remedies afterward ; but the sweet 
little fellow ia still a great sufferer. Both the Doctor and 
Henry were better that day. I went to bed late at night with 
one of my very worst nervous headaches. I was awakened 
from troubled sleep by Edward's screams; but as soon as I 
raised my head I seemed to be caught by a whirlwind, and 
fell back helpless. Aa soon aa possible I made another at^ 
tempt, and this time reached the middle of the room, where 
I fell headlong. I did not venture on my feet again, bat crept 
to the bed on my hands and feet, and finally succeeded in 
soothing him. All this time the Doctor was groaning ter- 
ribly, and he managed between his groans to tell me that ha 
was in even greater agony than when he was first seized. I 
was unable to do any thing for him, however, and so crawled 
over to Henry's cot. Ob, the predicament that he was in! 
. . . I expected that both Edward and the Doctor would 
die, and yoa may imagine that I had one long cry before I 
b^an to contrive what I should do in case the worst should 
come. The vessel had gone o9' to Maulmain that very day, 
and it would be at least a week before another would sail. The 
amount of the whole is, that tLe Doctor had a most dangerous 
relapse, from which he has not yet recovered, though probably 
out of danger. Henry is left a pale, puny child, without ap- 

I petite ; and poor Edward, really the greatest sufferer, is still in 
an alarming situation. There is an abscess in his forehead and 
the acrid matter has eaten back into the bone, we can not tell 
how far; there is another immense one on the back of the 
head in a shocking state, and two lesser ones on his neck. We 
read our books and do the best we can ; and are very gratefol 
that we can keep the fever off, and that witli this open house 
and damp air he does not take cold. He is the loveliest ohild 
&v.t I ever saw ; there is something which seems to me angelic 



in his patience and calmness. He could not help crying when 
Iiis papa lanced Lie head ; but the moment the sharpest pain 
was over, he nestled down in my boaom, and thongh qnirering 
al! over, he kept lifting his eyes to my face, and trying to 
smile, oh, so sweetly I He watched his papa while he sharp- 
ened the lancet to open another, and when it was ready, turned 
and laid his little head on his knee of his own accord. Just 
when we were at the worst my nurso was taken ill with fever. 
She had it lightly, however, so that her husband {my cook) 
took care of her, instead of burdening me with another patient. 
You will say that I write of nothing hut my husband and chil- 
dren. Of course not ; I think of nothing else. 

Neumt. 



Mr Dbah Mk. Bbiqut, — 

, , , 1 do not know whether others find the sight of 
eastern scenery and eastern men awakens fresh interest i 
narrative part of the word of God ; but really I would con 
the way from America for the sake of reading the Bible with 
my new oyes. 

" I have seen all this before I" was a feeling that flashed upon 
me more frequently at Rangoon than here, producing a mc 
tnentary confusion of intellect, that almost made me doubt i: 
"I was I;" and tlien came the reflections, when ! — howl — 
where! and finallyit would creep into my mind; why Ileamed 
abont it in Sahhath school when I was a little child. The effect 
was to annihilate time and bring the days of the Saviour veiy 
near; and the strength of the ideal presence has been by no 
means unprofitable to me. 

But there were peculiarities in my situation whicb I think I 
have never yet mentioned. There I was in the identical town 
of which I had read with such eager curiosity when I was a 
little child away in the central part of New York ; and which 
then aeemed to me about as real as a city belonging to the 
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^^^H moon. And stranger still, I n'as tictiially asBociatcd with one 
^^^H of tJic movers in scenes, tbe bare recital of which had, in 
^^^H years gone by, thrilled on my nerres with greater power than 
^^^1 the ^tildest fiction. Oh, how memory, and im^natioD, and 
^^H various strangely mingled emotions wroaght together in my 
^^^B mind, when I looked upon all that remained of that in which 
^^^V the first words of life that Barmah ever heard were spoken more 
^^H than a quarter of a ccntnry ngo. And you will readily bs- 
^^H lieve that the baptismal waters which were parted by the first 
^^M convert from this nation were to my eye unlike any other 
^^H waters in the world, t could not, if I were to attempt it, give 
^^H you any thing like an insight into my feelings as I stood under 
^^H the shadow of the cocoa and lime trees on the banks of that 
^^B lieautifui pool, and gazed down into the clear waters. How an- 
^^H gels must have rejoiced over that penitent ! the first link in a 
^^M precious chain which is to roach down to the remotest times 1 
^^B With a similar, dreaming, wondering feeling, as though walk- 

^^H ing among shadows and skeletons, I wandered about the 
^^H gronnda occupied by the old mission house. The buildingwas 
^^B torn down after the war, and the place is now covered by a gar- 
^^ den of betel, so thickly planted that it was with groat difficulty 
wo could make our way among the long creepers which had 
climbed far above our heads. This self-same soil Lad once been 
trodden by feet elastic with yonth and vigor, and bounding with 
such hopes as God grants to those who trust their all to Him. 

"The house must have been somewhere here," remarked one 
of those beings of the past (not a shadow), close at my elbow ; 

I" that mound was the site of an old pagoda, and I leveled it aa 
you see. But there is a nice well somewhere — that will be a 
sure mark." 
A plainly dressed, sober fiiced, middle aged Burman had been 
regarding our movements for some time with curiosity, and he 
now ventured on a remark, 
"I am looking for a good well from which I drank water 
many years ago," was the reply. " It was close hy my house, 
and was bricked up." 
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"Tour bouse !" repeated the man with astonishment. 

" Yea, I lived here formerly." 

The Burman turned his eye on the tall betel vines with a 
kind of wondering incredulity ; and then back upon our faces. 

" It was in the reign of £o-dan-pamh (the fonrth king from I 
the present reigning monarch). 

If; my dear Mr. Bright, some modem looting personage ^ 
ebould walk into your parlor and announce himself as the 
"Wandering Jew," I doubt whether your smile and shrug 
would be quite bo significant aa were those of our new friend. 
There was the weli, however, a proof against imposture; and 
the neit moment it was evidently so regarded by tbe Burman, J 
for he led the way to it without speaking. It was a large square I 
well — the bricks all green with moss, or silvered by lichens — 1 
almost as good as now, aud q;uite stipcrior to anything in the 
neighborhood. It could not be looked upon without some emo- 
tion ; and the man stood by ua listening to all our remarks as 
though be hoped to Lear something he might understand ; and 
when we went away bo followed a little, and then stood and 
gazed after ns in wondering silence. 

Another of our visiting places was the but half enclosed neg- 
lected English grave-yard. The first child of European parents 
born in Burmah had been buried there ; and there was a strong 
tie between that mouldering little one and onraelvea. Over the 
grave of li'ltle Roger stood, but slightly broken, the rude brick 
monument which was built thirty-tbree years ago ; and a tall 
assalia, very much like those which perfume the forests of our 
New York, had grown out from the base almost overshadowing 
it It was strange to stand and muse beside that little grave, 
with one parent by my aide, and the other so irrecoverably a 
being of the past Oh, Low she had wept there I — and how 
human she grew— she whom I had formerly only wondered at 
— while mj own tears started in sympathy. . . . 
Most truly aud sincerely yours, 

Emily C. Ji'dsoit. 
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Ttey were occupantB of " Bat Castle" about aeveu 
montLB^montha of maoy trials, but of deep and con- 
centrated enjoyment, in which Emily was brought into 
moat exclusive and close contact with her bueband, and 
made most completely dependent on the stores of his 
rich experience, and culture, and ripened Christian char- 
acter. Her spiritual nature was elevated in consequence, 
and her consecration to tbe work which absorbed hie 
energies deepened. Mr. WiEis' prophecy that her "hue- 
band's errand abroad would draw on the volcanic enthu- 
siasm of her nature," was verified. She v 
growingly dead to the world, and more and more 
for a life of Christian uaefulness. 

For minute details — of the fire which consumed their 
goods left in Maulmain, of their missionary toils and 
government troubles, I must refer the reader to the 
"Life of Dr. Judson." But they could not remain. 
They were effectually precluded from any open mission- 
ary work at Rangoon, and had their faces and hearts 
turned toward Ava, when an unlooked-for obstacle in- 
terposed. Their supplies were cut off. They received 
word from Maulmain that the appropriations to the 
Indian mission had been curtailed, and tliat, in carry- 
ing out the plan of retrenchment, their brethren had not 
thought proper to make furtier provisionfor the mission 
in Rangoon. They, of course, had no further discretion 
in the matter, and were compelled, with bitter disap- 
pointment and anguish, to return to Maulmain, where, 
after much suffering on the part of Mrs. Judson, they 
arrived early in September. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

DNCLOUDED SUNSHINE. 

" M7 life is like a river full and deep, 
And glowing with the light, 
My other life sabmerging in its sweep, 
As morning buries night." 

Re-established in their old quarters, Dr. Judson 
devoted himself to his dictionary, and resumed a 
partial pastorship of the native church. His wife 
prosecuted the study of the language, and as soon as 
her health allowed, made herself growingly active and 
useful in the mission, conducting prayer-meetings, and 
instructing classes in the Scriptures. 

On the 24th of December Emily Frances was born, 
whom she consecrated to a poetic immortality by the 
beautiful poem, "My Bird." This, with many other 
of her pieces, shows how the rod that smites the heart's 
affections opens the deepest well-springs of poesy, and 
how superficial was that old Greek conception which exiled 
the Muses from the sweet charities of domestic life. 

M Y BIRD. 

Ere last year's moon had left the sky, 

A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, O, so lovingly ! 

Her tiny wings upon my breast. 
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rrom morn till cvaDing's purple tinge 

In winsome helplessness she lies; 
Two rose leavea, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 

There's not in lad a loTelier hird ; 

Broad earth owns not a happier nest; 
God, Thou hast a fountain stirred, 

Whose waters never more stall rest 1 

This beautiful, mysterious thing, 

This seeming visitant from heaven, 
This bird with the immortal wing, 

To me — to me, Thy hand has given. 

The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 

The blood ite crimson hue, from mine ; — 

This life, which I have dared invoke. 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 

A silent awe is in my room ; 

I tremble with delicious fear ; 
The future, with its ligtt and gloom, — 

Time and Eternity are here. 

Doubts — hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 

Hear, my God I one earnest prayer : 
Eoom for my hird in Paradise, 

And give her angel-plumage there ! 

The year 1848 brought witl it little of outward incii 
I dent, and waa one of almost unclouded happinesB. 
I They were both in excellent health, and enjoying hourly 
I each other's society and their work. Dr. Judson was, 
Findeed, still looking toward Ava, and watching anxiously, 
though vainly, the lifting of the cloud that rested on 
idolatrous Burmah. la America, their friends the 
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SheldoDS and AnatleB, transferred their home, and with 
this one of Mrs. Judson's "heart homes," from Utica to 
Philadelphia. I can select hut three or four from tha 
letters of the year. 




DsAR Jbnnt, — 

y two fine boya safe in their nesta, and taken a 
peep into baby'a little swing-eot, and as tlie woraer-Lalf u out 
teaming it, I am all alone. All alone? Bleaa me, liow indiffer- 
ent we can be brought to feel to the presence of hi 
There is Granny Grunter (alias wet-nurse, alias Mah Eya), who 
who doea nothing but eat and sleep alteruatelj (she is eating 
now) during the twenty-four hours, and who would invent a 
machine to lift the child and carry it to her breast if she were 
a Yankee, Then there is hia impship, teetotum John, an old 
Bengalee dwarf, with a ivnoke-colored face, no teeth, a vermilion 
tongue, that looks precisely like a Bnske's, and muscles all on 
the outside of his dxied-up body. No monkey ever practiced 
more grimaces, no goose was ever haif so much of a fool, or 
hissed with more effect, and no other blackamoor, I am sure, 
could love " Massa" and " Miaaish" so well, or he so useful 
and faithful. In addition to all his other qualifications, our 
John (the missionariea named him John because hia heathen 
name was too wicked to speai) is that wonder of wonders in 
this climate, an active man. Well, John is rattling the tea-cupe 
on the veranda; and ia my door, erect aa a sentinel, stands Sir 
Oily Long-legs — a Bengalee of the first water — Jesaingh by his 
heathen appellation, and lady's faelotum, at least at present. 
He is a fine-looking six-footer, with a turban which makes him 
appear at least six inches taller. And what do you thintc ho 
does — ^this magnificent specimen of humanity, with his quick 
eye, graceful figure, and smooth tongue ) "Why, any thing and 
every thing "mamma" pleasee, and as deliberately and super- 



I 
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I ficially as Jessingh plenaes. He bathes tlie boys, dresses and 

undi'esses tliem, sweeps tlie floors, wases tbe tables, puta 

" tilings to rigbts, even in her dressing-rooin, rnna 

inds, and lastly, though far from least, sews on all 

needed strings and bnttons. Isn't he a useful man, this Jes- 

I aingh f Too costly, however, is he for common use, and so 

I when Miss Frank is a week or two older, I shall have to dismiss 

I him. Do you wonder why be stands there in the door so lite 

I a statue f Why, in these parts, where every man sleeps with a 

I Bpear at bis bed's head, women people <io not stay alone as in 

I your land of safety. So, when master goes out, Long-Iega 

I Btands guard, and if mamma chances to want a podcet-band- 

[ kerchief or string, searches creation over but it is found, and then 

1 presents it with such a reverence as you never saw in America. 

Such offices are what these fellows like, but all work they 

detest. What would yon think, Jenny, of having this, samo 

Sir Oily booking your frock, niafcing your bed, and perfonniug 

other like offices? Mind, I do not say that 1 so employ him; 

liut if you want to learn to think just nothing at all of men and 

1, why, come out here and employ Bengalee servants. The 

Burmese are a little different. 

February 10. Tbe scene is cbanged since writing the above. 
It is just half past twelve and painfully light (nobody darkens 
I have just basted a hem for a Burmese girl — 
my only sempstress — and she ie poking over it. Sir Oily has 
been missing since nine o'clock, and my moutb is drawn into 
scolding order. Wet-nurse asleep, as nsua! ; factotum gone to 
buy dinner ; little Master Henry at his lesson, which I must 
hear very soon ; Edward rolling on the carpet, with bis heels in 
the air, and spelling "b-a ba," with all his might; husband, as 
usual, digging at his dictionary, with his two assistants ; and I 
by just such a confused, tittered ap table as you used to see at 
borae, with baby asleep on my knees (baby is sick to-day, and 
I have been dosing her), my port-folio in a chair on one side, 
and a half dozen Burman books on the other. Do you think 
13 
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^H 29 

^^^1 you see ub i Not a bit of it. The bars floors in every n 

^^^H but this of mine, tlie unglszcd windows, the high roof, throngh 

^^B which the daylight peeps so boldly, the frame-work of the bouse 

^^H BtandiBg out from the boards after the fashion of a barn, the 

^^K^ scroen-like partitions, the stripe of awning, hung here and there, 

^^^1 to answer the purpose of a ceiling, and waving in the wind — 

^^H theac, uud a thousand other oddities, I am sure you could not 

^^^H see if you were to try. 

^^^1 "Not quite yet" That waa not said to you, but in answer 

^^^1 to a caJl from the next room — " Lovey, will you have Ko-ehway- 

^^^B doke now?" Eo-shway-doke is my Burmese teacher, a fine, 

^^^P gentlemanly fellow, who always covers his knees with his silk 

^^V waist cloth, and when iie comes to my room sits in a chair. 

^^B Don't erpect a decent letter from me, for I have scarce a 

^^H minute that I can call my own. Just before we left Rangoon, 

^^M 1 gave you a long description of the different coatmneB which I 

^^H saw in the course of the day — Burmese, Mussulman, Chinese, 

^H^ Jewish, and Armenian. The Karen and Shan are very much 
like the Burmese, and the Portuguese are caricatures of the 
English. Think of men walking the streets with English panta- 

, loons, and jackets made of silk striped in crimson, yellow, 

^^^ bright green, etc. The better sort of Armenian ladies adopt 

^^H English fashions, and procure tjieir go-ahroai dresses from Cal- 

^^B cntta. They, of course, want the nicest articles out, and so get 

^^H party dresses. It is ridiculous to see one of these pretty, Hqnid- 

^^H eyed madams, parading our nniTow, dirty streets, with n train 

^^1 of Burmese women (lady's maids) ut her heels, and arrayed 

^^H according to her extravagant taste. The richest silks, crimson, 

^^H green, gold, etc., are worn, but rich laces and Itsscs, with short 

^^H sleeves, low necks, and short over-skirts are most in vogue ; and 

^^H wouldn't you laugh to see the mountain of a bishop? They 

^^H do not wear bonnets, but decorate their heads in various ways, 

^^H And load themselves with jewelry. A lady called o 

^^H day-time, who would have been elegant in a ball room, but 

^^V altogether over-dressed in a Utica party. 
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TO MRS* BEAYTON. 
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.UAnuuif, UBToh SO, laiS. 

■ Dear Mrb. Brayton — 
. . . I fnllj appreciate yonr Mndneaa in " advocating 
se," but after all, my dear sister, of what conBequence 
! opinions of men ! Why should I spend the few pre- 
s hours allotted me here in trying to convince people away 
in America that I am a good missionary? If I walk hiimhiy 
and prayerftilly beforo God, try to do all the good in my power, 
and leave my reputation in His hands, I am not afraid that I 
shall BufFer, But for this trust I should scarce have ventured 
to pat myself in a position to be criticized, as I very well knew 
I was doing when I consented to come to Burmah. Formerly 
I uaed the little talent that God had given me for what I 
believed a legitimate object, and I can but believe that I was 
blessed in so doing. As soon as that object was accomplished, 
He opened a wider field of usefiilneas, and I entered it. That 
I am unfit for the work I very well know ; tiat I may be fitted 
for it I pray daily. But will it fit mo any better — shall I be 
any more dilligent and prayerful, if I distract my mind and 
divide my attention between what Americans think of me, and 
what Burmana think of my Savionr? No, no, my dear sister; 
though many may think ill of me, I already have mora credit 
than I deserve, and my little, small, insigoiflcant self is not 
worth the ink that would be wasted on a vindication, explana- 
tion, or whatever you may choose to call it. 

If you were here I eould tell you many interesting — all of 
them to me interesting — stories of the children ; but tlough 
my partial touguo may move very fast, I must put some re- 
straint on my pen. Yet I will relate one little anecdote of 
Edward, which you may tell to Mary if you like. When you 
left, I believe the little follow could not talk, bnt now he has 
become the veriest chatterbox in the mission. While we resided 
in Rangoon the children becanue great cowards (I suppose they 
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caught the infection from uh), and when we came over here I 
was obliged to take great pains to break it up. One night Ed- 
ward, mhq slept in a, little room by himaelii called out that he 
s " afraid," and would not be comforted. I have never 
taught tbem a prayer to repeat, because I do not like the for- 
mality, but I assist them in discovering what they need, and 
' then have them repeat the words after me. So I prayed 
' with littie E., kissed him good night, and left him apparently 
eatiefied. Pretty soon, however, I heard him call out, as though 
1 great distress, "0, DodI" The poor little fellow had not 
Hnfficient acquaintance with language to know what bo say next ; 
but this up-liftiug of the heart evidently relieved him, for in a 
few minntes after he again called out, " 0, Dod !" but in a tone 
much soilened. I stepped to the door but hesitated about 
entering. In a few minutes he ^ain repeated " 0, Dod I" but in 
a tone so coufiding that I thought I had better go back to my 
room, and leave him with hia Great Protector. I heard no more 
of him for some time, when I at last went in and found him on 
his knees fast asleep. He never fails now to remind me of 
asking "Dod to tate tare of him," if I neglect it, and I have 
never heard him say a word since of being afraid. 

, . . I am very busy with the language, having got on 
but slowly during the past year. You know it is not every one 
who comes out that begins with a family of children, and bo I 
am obhged to bo doubly diligent. There is not much that is 
encouraging in the church or among the natives, and but for 
fiiith, I am afraid that the hearts of the missionaries would 
sink. By reports from Rangoon, Burmah seems more effectu- 
ally closed against ua than ever. But one thing we do know, 
that the day will come when "the earth shall be filled with His 

^ glory 1" 

^^^L Most truly and affectionately yours, 

L 
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Mt Dear Miss Ctntiiia — 

Tlie rain is faUicg witii a charmingly cooling sound to- 
night, a grateful sort of mnsic with which we havo been favored 
for the last two or three weeks. Would you have believed that 
/ would ever like rainy weather, such as divides the streets into ^^ 
gntters, washes the color and pcr^iue from the flowers, and 
mantles everything within dooi's with mildew? Yet I do. 
What a, wonderful elasticity must the mind possess, which can 
aceommodato itself to circumstances so readily! Mr. J. i3 dig- 
ging at his tedious dictionary to-night, as usual ; the three little 
people are ^t asleep uuder their musi^uito curtains, and so, 
day's work done, I am at liberty to come to you. And now do 
you see me, nestled down in the comer of the big couch, there 
where 1 have been a hundred times before! Not sea? O, , 
■would that I could be there with eyes and tongue, as I an 
spirit, for I want to look upon yon once again, and to tell yott 
a great many things. And first, I would tell you — for you 
would inquire — why my complexion and figure are so changed. 
I should scarce be called pale and thin now, I am so, so well I 
What do you think of a walk of three miles before breatfastt 
Is there no sound of health and vigor in that! Do not tell 
me that, in such a case, I have an additional talent to account 
for. I am feeling it most deeply just now. 

But there are more interesting matters than any which pei^ 
tain to my little self — just those things which it is impossible to 
write down. Since my first letters (all written running), I have 
been censured more than I deserve for being a negligent c 
respondent. Now, there are two special reasons why I write 
so little. The first is want of time. When I first landed X 
was a spectator ; now I am a worker — in the smallest of all 
ways, to be sure, but stili I am busy. Every moment seema 
inexpressibly precious, and how few the dajs before we shall 
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' te in the grare ; and, Aunt C, I do want to he made the 
inBtrument of some little good before 1 die. 

My other rcaaon for not writing is, liiat I can not. I lact 
the power to paint to yoa things as they really exist, We 
breathe a different atmosphere from yours, and its pecnliarities 
are not transferable, at least by luy pen. If we attempt to pre- 
sent them to you, they fall in distorted shapes on your vision. 
I have felt this most painfully when sitting down to write to 
yon. " How interested aunt C. would be in this story 1 Bnt 
no, I must explain that — and that — and that ; and then it 
would prove hut a common-pla&e bit of missionary intelhgenee 
after all." To be interesting, a writer must be met halfway — 
half on the paper, half in the reader's heart. Now, though the 
^eat cause of miF^ions is in your heart, and dear as yonr life, 
the special details are not there, and can not be pat there. 
Imagination is a fine painter ; but it is past associations, simple 
memories, that stir up feehng. " Give us light," one earnest 
generous-spirited coircBpondont writes to me, " and we will 
give you money," Now, if I believed it possible, by dint of 
severe labor, to furnish the neceeaary light, I would work mach 
harder than in days gone by, when you used to come to me 
st midnight with the refreshing draught and kind words ; for 
money is the thing just now most needed. . . . 

If I were sitting by you, I could give you some personal ex- 
perience. I would tell you of a time when we were hungry for 
want of palatable food ; when we were ill, and had neither com- 
forts nor physician ; when we were surrounded by the spies of 
a jealous and unscropulons government, without any earthly 
friend to assist us, or any way of escape. But there are circum- 
stances in which even such trials assume a minor importance. 
My first real missionary trial — (you wonld believe mo coold you 
hear me speak the words, thongli it may sound common-place mi 
paper) — was when, amidst snfferings such us I have described, 
ft letter caino telling of retrenchmenta. Schools, with the life 
already nearly pressed out of them, must be cramped etill more ; 
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list bo cut off; the worfcraeti'a hands must be tied 
;r ; and then, if they could succeed in making bticka 
without straw, the churches at home were ready to rejoice in 
their BnccesB. This intelligence, of course, reared a wall directly 
across our own path ; for how could we carry out our plan of 
going to Ava, while we lacked even the means of remwning 
whore we were ? There was nothing left ua but to retrace our 
steps ; so we came back to good, comfortablo, pleasant Maul- 
main, making a decided gain in tie Egyptian "leek and onion" 
line. I do not wiah, dear aant C, to say an unkind word ; 
but do, please, tell me your own opinion. la not the great in- 
terest in missions, which makes so much noise at the present 
day, very much a matter of moonshine — more on the tongue 
than in the heart ! It is not becoming in me, perhaps, to write 
of this ; but I think, if somo of our rich American Baptists 
could occupy our point of vision for a little while, it would 
plant a most salutary thorn in their consciences. T have only 

E. C. J. 

The following letter -was addressed to "Rev. Dr. Ken- 
drick while he lay enduring the long agonies of his linger- 
ing death. When it arriTed his eyoa were sealed in 
death, and his spirit had gone to its rest : 
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IMt Vrrt Dkak Father and Friend, — 
You have so long been apparently within a step of heaven, 
and have been so happy in that position, that you *ill not be 
shocked when I say I §hould have written you before, but that 
I supposed you would be beyond the reach of letters before mine 
could cross the ocean. God, however, has been very merciful 
to those who love you, and has kept you with them ; oud I can 
not but hope you will still remain much longer, though for 
I JL^ 



yonraelf " to depart and be witli Christ," 
better." 

Since, tbj dear Dr. Kendrick, jou were the first, and indeed 
tlie oniy one to whom I com muni cated my early imprcaaiona 
with regard to missions, it is fitting that I shovild tell yott some- 
thing of my views since 1 Lave actually entered upon tbe field, 
1 was very yoaugwhen I opened my heart to you — full of the 
enthusiastic romance of girlhood, and the undisciplined zeal of 
B young Christian. "When I rcmemher this, I almost wonder 
that yon should have spoken so kindly and encouragingly — in- 
deed, your moat judicious letter, though not understood at the 
time, was invalnable to me afterward. Tour advice to "await 
the opeuings of Providence," had a calming efiijct; and I am 
glad I learned so long ago how good it is to teait, for tliis is a 
mnch more difficult part of Christian duty than to labor. God 
led me in » mysterious way afterward — perhaps to show me 
more of my own heart, and more of the completely unsatisfying 
nature of this world, even in its brightest guises, than I should 
otherwise have learned. My early impressiona did not wear 
away gi'adually, as you would naturally suppose; but circum- 
stances seemed to force me into another path of life ; and so, 
not without a Bcvere struggle, I deliberately gave up the hope — 
perhaps I should say dream — of years. But my regret was 
short-lived. I entered upon my new plans — every thing pros- 
pered that my hand touched — and I grew very worldly — so 
worldly that I used sometimes to laugh within myself at my 

I own early folly, and to be ashamed to meet yon, because I 
knew you were acquainted with it. In the midst of this, 
though I did not " amait the openings of Providence," the door 
opened ; but by this time it was like death for mc to enter. 
0/ myself, I never could have resolved on the great step, but 
God strengthened mc, and after that first resolve, I found it 
comparatively easy to break the innumerable ties which I had 
been so long and so industrionsly gathering about me. And 
now I can not be too thankful that I am here. I do not know 
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that God has given me any work to do — I am certain that I 
do not deserve any such honor ; but I mean to stand ready, and 
I daily feel, more and more, that it is a precious privilege to 
be in the field. The work of missions is continually becoming 
dearer, and assuming increased glory and magnitude in my 
eyes ; and now, though I am the least of laborers, too small to 
be included in the number, I wonld not exchange my position 
for any thing on earth. 

The letter which, thirteen years ago, you slid into my hand 
BB you were passing our door in Morrisville, tattered and some- 
what faded, lies before me now. It opens with the remark, 
" The day ia wonderful in which we live ;" and the time that 
has elapsed since those words were written has only rendered 
their truth still more striking. The day is indeed wonderfiil, 
and each passing moment unfolds new wonders. Perhaps the 
stranifest feature of all is that rulers and statesmen, and political 
revolutionists, without being in the least aware of it, are actu- 
ally cooperating with the Church of Christ in setting up His 
kingdom; and aa "the angel having the everlasting gospel to 
preach" wings hia flight, they are opening the way before him. 
It is better to be a willing instrument in the hands of God, 
though it is to accomplish comparatively small things, liaii 
an unconscious one ; and it is my earnest desire to have grace 
to " act well my part," whatever it may be. You used often to 
pray by the bedside of my now sainted sister Lavinia ; will you 
not from your own bed of suffering pray for me also, since yott 
know that I stand greatly in need of your prayers! 

My dear husband joins in most affectionate regards. 

Emilt C. JtrDBON, 
13* 
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" Then BOTTOV, toucked by Uiee, growa btiglit 
Witli mora t^ian Tapture'e ray, 
As dorknesa shows na worlds of light 
We nevar saw by dny." 

The year 1849 witnessed a marked change in their 
condition. The serious illness of Emily Frances at its 
commencement, was followed, npon her recovery, by 
alarming symptoms in Mrs. Judeon. A trip down the 
coast to Tavoy was prescrihed by her physician, and 
proved somewhat serviceable. Her worst symptoms 
gradually disappeared ; yet she never entirely regained her 
previous robustness. And then toward the close of the 
year came the unlooked-for and cnishiog blow — that fatal 
iUness of her husband which was ultimately fatal. Afflic- 
tion, however, waa proving a manifest blessing. The dark 
clouds which lowered upon her earthly lot beamed with 
brightness to her spiritual eye. God was evidently sanc- 
tifying her, and prepeiring her for the severe trials and 
Btruggles which awaited her. Her letters and journals 
breathe a growing spirit of Christian and missionary eon- 
secration : 



Mauuuih, April IT, 1819. 

Mt Dbab Jahb, — 

You would Lave had my congratulations on the pFomiaing 
oonditioD of your school earlier, bat for eatramc illness which 
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for a long time preventod mo from using my pen. Aunt 
Cynthia writes that your dear mother and sisters {does your 
mother remember roe?) arc all with yon, and also that yon have 
Mary Barker, whom I know you love very much. How I should 
like to step into the dear old house once more and see it in its 
changes ! It wonld make me melancholy, I know ; but still I 
can rejoice in your bright prospects most sincerely. You have 
struggled against adversity nobly, and you deserre success. 

Does Miss B. remember and speak of me ! . , . Who 
conducts worship in the dining-room^ Who takes charge of 
the compositions i And who are your music teachers'? Daring 
my night fevers old scones have come back to me with peculiar 
TividnesB, and O how I have longed to be set down in your 
ficliool-room with my old composition class once again! Some 
of the pupils whom I loved have been married since I left, and 
Bomo have gone down to the grave; the great body of them 
are scattered widely, while a few may be still with you. I 

sbould like to inquire for ,and . — — , and , Are they 

with you still, or have the older onos finished and gone 9 If 
you see them, please say for me that I remember them most 
lovingly ; that I recall every feature of their faces, and even the 
tones of their voices. I shall never see them again in this 
world ; but beg of them to meet me where, I doubt not, 
Mends will recognize each other with more pleasure than we 
can now conceive — in heaven. Are they beautifhl? .Tel) them 
to look on those who are but a few years older than themselves, 
and see how soon beauty will lose its attractive freshness. Are 
they accomplished ? Accomplishments are more enduring ; but 
in the grave, which, since I last saw them, has opened for 
many as full of health and hope as they, pleasant voices and 
the tones of music are not heard. There the bounding foot is 
stilled, the cunning hand is palsied; and there the star of 
worldly wisdom sets forever. Urge them strongly, dear Jane, 
to adorn themselves with such Ciristian graces as shall be trans- 
fbrred with their ransomed spirits to Paradise. Tell them how 
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Bweet fo the Savionr is 
a precious Friend He 
wiah you would ask c 
you whom I may kno? 



icense of young hearts, and what 

1' all the circumataacea of life. I 

e of them, and any others ahont 

ne, if but a tiny note. 



please, put all the notes into one envelope and forward to me. 
Now that our perils by eea, by fire, by robbers, and by a persO' 
cuting govemraent, together with our first heavy illneaees, are 
over, my thoughts revert irequently to old scenes ; and though 
I have a sweet, precious home, and am very happy in it, &r hap- 
pier than ever in my life before, I can not always keep back the 
fears. The past — the past — has in it a very saddening tone. 
Then I have to regret that I was not a more meek, prayerful, 
devoted Christian when with you ; and I would gladly retrace 
my steps, and walk more becomingly as a child of God. Think 
of my own helpless little children, and of the ignorant heathen 
women that God has placed me here to guide, and pray for me. 
That our ITeaveiily Father may ble^ and prosper you ever, 
is, dear Jane, the prayer of 

Yours sincerely and moat affectionately, 

£UU.T C, JuBSOM. 



Mahuuih, April U, 180. 

DxAK Katt, 

I should hardly write you this month but that you may 
hear I am ill and so be anxious. The whole truth is, I was at- 
tacked by a cough last December which kept growing more and 
more serious till into January, I strained my breast lifting 
Emmy Fan during her illness, and for about a week after she 
got well was considered " in danger," but almost immediately 
raliiod again. We thought I was almost well, and purchased a 
pony BO that I could get exercise on horseback, but I rode him 
only about a week. After that I went down very rapidly — ■ 
cough, fevers, and night-sweats — until I got to be a mere skele- 
ton and very weak indeed. "We then became alarmed, and 
tried what a trip to Tavoy would do. Mr, /. could not leaTO 






very well, so I took Ilonry and Fraocea and two Bervants, and 
went off under the protection of a kind English officer, who paid 
me efery attention. Mrs. Bennett noticed my cough at once, 
and sent for the doctor, who pronounced my case very critical. 
I spent a week in Tavoy, but did not go out at all, and really I 
Irelieve they were glad to see nae go (though estremely kind), 
for they were afraid I should die away from my hnaband. 
"When I reached home again I was in a aerions plight; but Dr. 
Morton (our physician) thought the violent symptoms were to 
be attributed to congestion of the liver rather than disease of 
the Inngs; in which, thus far. Lis opinion has proved correct. 
He overcame the fever, pain in the side, and difticnlty of breath- 
ing by degrees, so that I now auffer very little from either. I 
Btill have some fever, which is kept down by daily doses of 
quinine, but my congh is slight ([ take medicine for it three 
times a day), the night-sweate have almost entirely disappeared, 
my appetite has been very mucb improved, and my strength ia 
daily increasing. We begin now to hope confidently that it is 
not the will of our Heavenly Father to break up the family 
again so soon. You may imagine that I have had many sor- 
rowftil thoughts about the poor children ; bnt you can not im- 
agine what a wrenching there was in the case of their dear 
papa. However, there is every prospect now that my life will 
be spared ; and you may hear of ns in a few months, possibly at 
Ava. I don't know — and in truth I am not so very anxious 
about it as I should be if my hands were not full here. I want 
the privilege of doing a little for Christ before I die, and I leave 
it with Him to determine where the work is to be performed 
— though I must say I have a slight preference in favor of Ava. 
However, my principal business now is to get well, and every- 
body seems to bo trying to help me. The Houghs send their 
carriage for me to drive out every morning for the present, and 
as wo find driving very beneficial, we have just made arrange- 
ments for purchasing a horse and buggy. And what do yon 
think! just as we were taming the matter over in our minds, 
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I came the mail with a present from Mr. Newtoa of New 



York, which enabled n 



5 the purchaa 



) you see 1 



^ 



am quite set up. Tell Mrs. Wade to hurry hack hefore I get 
so woU as to take to walking agaia ; for Mi'. J. hates driving so 
that he usually makes me go out alone— so I shall have a seat 
for her. (Going out alone is not here as it is in America — we 
have a groom to lead the horse by the head.) 

Did I tell you last month about the nice bos I got from Phil- 
adelphia! It is valuable, and the articles, which are chosen 
with great care, are just what we need. "VVe hear by this mail 
also that we are to have a box from Oliver street church, in 
New York. The Philadelphiana and New Yorkers consulted 
with each others, so we shall not be overstocked (it is not very 
eaay to be overstocked with wearables in this country) with 
articles of the same kind. These presents make us doubly glad 
— glad for their intrinsic value, and glad because we and our 
work are remembered. 

TO BaV. KM. QILLETTX. 

IrUuLMiiN, April 2a. isa. 
. , . "Mamma ia as God pleases to have her," a native 
Christian woman said to me a few days ago, when I was lament- 
ing my inability to perform my usual daties ; and it is that 
consciousness which has, for several months past, kept me from 
disoourageuient. If it pleases God to lay me on a bed of siek- 
nesa, and thus stop my work aud break up all my plans, shall I 
put on a mournful face, and disobey the apostolic injunction to 
"rejoice evermore)" That would be like a sulky child pro- 
fessing to want to help you, when you prefer it should ba 

We don't need a comic almanac to make ua laugh sometinieB, 
though we are away in heathendom; we have only to recall 
scores of funny things some of which you know, and some yon 
donotknow. You know we are neither of ua iorf people; pei^ 
bt^ not Bad enough ; but I believe that work which goes on 
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merrily and without groaning, ia qnite as acceptable to God as 
the other. The bearer of glad tidings should not cany a, face 
to spoil hia newa — a fact of which the natives seem qaite aware. 
However sadness is good, and rejoicings are good; and whetber 
we have a weeping gift or a merry gift, let \is strive to use it, 
as we are commanded to use eating and drinking, " to the glory 
of Glod." Possibly my doctrine may not be considered ortto- 
dos, but it is that of the New Testament 

TO MISS ANABLi:. 

MAcimis, ipttl 20, 1S48. 

Mt Babubg NiBsr, — 

I wrote, about two weeks ago, to Aunt Cynthia, hut as I 
iJien supposed it would be my laat letter, it is not suitable to 
Bend now. So she will excuse me for not answering bet kind 
notes this mouth. I am decidedly better than a month ago, 
and there is now every prospect of entire recovery. The vio- 
lent symptoma, it seems, were occasioned by congestion of the 
liver, and not by disease of the lungs, as was at first supposed ; 
though the lungs are not yet perfectly safe from a bronchial 
affection contracted in December. Did Mr. J, write you that I 
took a trip to Tavoy in the steamer? I had a charming visit 
with good Mrs, Bennett, although I was confined to the house, 
and moat of the time, to my bed. I do not wonder that Aunt 
C. hkes her ; she is one of the loveliest Christians I ever saw. 
I feel that I have made a great acquisition in adding her to 
my list of personal friends. 8be is a real mitgionaiy, always 
working quietly and noiselessly, " Great will be her reward in 



This illness of mine has been a groat interruption to my 
work. It is now nearly five months since I have been able to 
read aloud, either in English or Burmese, or to talk continu- 
ously, and I find that I have lost very much in the language. 
It is to be retained only by using the voice, not by the eye. 
What may be the intention of my Heavenly Father toward me 
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I can not tnow, but I thiat I feel submiaBion to Hia will. Wlien 
I was ill ia Rangoon, I felt very impatient because I waa doing 
Tiolkinff, but I have yielded that point non. I know that I do 
not deserve tlie privilege of laboring for Christ, and what right 
have I to repine ? I have a right to pray, however ; and I do 
pray, most earnestly, that I may he allowed to offer my mite, 
and that it may be accepted. A long life seesia veiy desirable 
in a place like this; but the All-wise alone can tell whose life 
to preserve, and whose to take away. 

I am not strong enough to mount my pony yet, and the phy- 
sician aajB it will be long before the exercise is good for mo. ■ 
Bnt the Houghs kindly send their carriage, and I drive every 
morning, I am about selling my pony ; how I wiah I could 
send him to you — a beautiful, black little creature, smooth and 
glossy ; full of spirit, but gentle and obedient, and gallops, 0, 
so charmingly. Do you not "want him ? We are negotiating 
for a horse and buggy, which is to be at my control. Do you 
think we are eitravagant ! " All that a man hath will he give 
for his life," or his wife's life. But just as we were revolving 
the matter in our minds — what do you think ! — this very 
month's mail brought us a present from America which enables 
ns to buy it To us it seems providential. . . May God 
bless you, dear Ninny, all of yon, and grant you much of His 
presence here, and a place at His right hand hereafter. 
Lovingly, 

Nemmt. 



Mt Dablihd Anna Maria, — 

I have been thinking of three years ago, when you and I 
were at the little loggery in Hamilton, and somebody else, not 
a thousandth part so dear as now, was tliere too; and we were 
all anticipating a grand event in the evening. Then good old 
Dr. Kendrick was able to walk to our house ; now he is stat 
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in his coffin — do, not there ! — resting in " the bosom of his 
Father and his Ciod," Dear grandfather and grandmother 
occupied the comfortahle baaeiuent room in Utica, which we 
used so often to visit of a Sunday evening; and dear Aunt 
Cynthia was the hfa of the Louaehold, Grandfather and 
Grandmother have since then found a more comfortable 
and a glorious home, where thoy are more tenderly loved 
th.in by lis, or even hy tieir own children ; and the rest 
of you have found another home also, but a different one, where 
you must still encounter the ills of life, and turn over new leaves 
to he re-read in eternity. I Lave traveled half the circuit of the 
globe since then; taken npon myself new toils, new responsi- 
bilities, and new enjoyments ; added one little spirit to the list of 
the immortals, and hoped and prayed for the privilege of adding 
many more of Christ's elect to the list of Christ's redeemed. 
Every thing is changed except our hearts ; I trust they remain 
the same, only as they may Lave gathered spiritual influences 
about them, and adorned themselves with more beautiful Chris- 
tian graces. I wish you were sitting hj me now, here before my 
large open window, in a rooin, I will venture to say, sa comfort- 
able and as clean, if not quite so handsomely furnished as yours. 
The dark, glossy leaves of the Cape jasmin, just below the 
balustrade, are sparkling with rain-drops, and its magnificent 
white blossoms fill the honse with their rich perfume. The 
trees, too, are all dripping with rain ; and gorgeous birds, thongh 
not with the rich voices of our robin and bob-o-link, are singing 
in the branches; whde the odd-looking native huts, that peep 
irom the green beyond, add to the picturesque ness of the scene, 
just as a gnarled tree, or a particularly ngly stump, beautifies 
an American landscape. The bell has just done ringing, and 
the gayly dressed natives — the w^omen with bunches of flowers 
in their black hair, and the men in snowy tnrbuna — go stream- 
ing by to the chapel ; and — wait a minute I — there, I have had 
my kiss, and the teacher, as usua! of an evening, has gone to 
spend an hour with his flock. But I am not alone, for there 
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are tnorry tones rising from the Tcrandt 
bftbytlieBnnaese alphabet, and hercuriou 
her little brothers shout with laughter, 
you would do it much better ; try, 



Narse ii 
. proDUDciation makes 
But I do not believe 
Kak-gyee, kah- 



gway, ga-tiffai, etc. Finally, tte woman cornea to lah-tha-^ym- 
gyik, which she pronounces very much as if it contained only 
one syllable, and baby joins hct shrill little voice in the general 
langh. She can not he indaced to attempt its pronunciatioi 
I do Wish you were here, darling, if only to see how God has ■ 
blest me with the sweetest of all human homes. True, we lead | 
a life of toil and self-denial; but all that we suffer is for Christ's 
sake, and we know that our smallest sacrifice does not escape 
His notice. And for every sacrifice we are receiving, e 
" an hundred fold." I do not know how it is that we are so itee 
from every care; nothing can worry us, or make us anuous; and J 
I believe it is becanse the Saviour is making good His promises. J 
That is why I am not afraid to go to Ava, or any where, 
can not be unhappy while we He in the hands of God like little 
children; danger will not be danger, and suffering will be a 
joy. 

We are all getting well again. I drive out as often as the raiu 
will let me, and take my children with me, leaving one at home 
by turns. I believe I have the tnistiest servants in the mission, 
for others find it very difflcolt to go out without taking all tbeir 
children. Mr. J, ia looting, I think, much younger than he did 
in America, and is bo well as to be a proverb among Europeans, 
For myself, I feel as though I had received the same blessing 
thatHczekiah did, and I am anxious to improve it to the best 
advantage. There was at one time scarcely the slightest hope 
of my recovery, and the doctor commissioned Mrs. Bennett to 
tell me so. But I feel very grateful for that illness. My 
Heavenly Fatlior revealed Himself to me as Uo never did in 
health, and I trast that the influence will remain upon my 
spirit for ever. I am grateftil for recovery too. Even inde> 
pendently of my &mily, I think that long life in this crisis of 
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) affairs of the world, and especially in a heathen land, ia 

rticidai'ly desirable. O, how I wish that yon could be here 

It seems to mo that I never loved you quite aa well 

when your new situation and prospecta remove the 

hility of our meeting, except in heaven. But let na strive 

■'irith ail our might to do good, darling, that, when we meet 

■ there, we may make glad each other's hearts. Give love to 

l^atty, Fanny, and Mary, and believe me, darling. 

Yours most loWngly, 

Emily C. Judson. 



. . "The goodman" works like a galley slave ; and really 
it quite diatreaaea me sometimes, but he seems to get fat on it,, 
so I try not to worry. He walks — or rather nins — like a boy 
over the hills, a mile or two every morning ; then down to his 
books, scratch-scratch, puzzle-puzzle, and when he gets deep in 

L the mire, out on the veranda with jour humble servant by his 

■ fflde, walking and talking (kan-iog wo call it in the Burman) 
till the point is elacidated, and then down again — and so on till 
ten o'clock in the evening. It is this vialkmg which is keeping 
him out of the grave. 

For myself, I am very well, indeed, though not so strong 
as before my late attack. We sometimes think that I have 
received a blow from which I shall never fully recover, though 
the only thing which makes us think bo ia continued sore throat 
and weakness at the cheat. The doctor aasores us that I am in 
no more danger from consumption than any other person of 
equal delicacy of constitution ; bnt physicians are not in gen- 

I era] over endowed with frantnesa, 

I We are Laving some encouraging tokens in the Church. 

F Three have been lately baptized ; one a trader from Eurmah 
proper, who yesterday returned, in company with a friend, to 
his home on the Irrawadi. The friend also is, in all proba- 
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bilitj, converted, ttough he can not bring himself to bo bap^ J 
tized. This may be the commenceineDt of a Church (who I 
knows) away up the river. The oiaa appears well. 

I should like nothing better than to write such letters a 
father wisbes, ahoat manners, customs, habits, etc., but you caI 
have no conception of the busy life I lead. I am taking a very ] 
ihorouffh course in the language, which the natives flatter ma ( 
by saying I speak elegantly. The other day I turned thsj 
" Mother's Litany," in the raemoir, into Burmese, to be sang s 
my maternal meetings; so you see I have m, 
poetry. I do not speak as readily as I write, however. 
Lovingly, your eiater, 

Nbuxt 0. J. 

During the preceding year she had completed her pre— 
decesHOr'a series of Scripture Questions on the historical 
parts of the New Testament, and Dr. Judson mention- 
ing this and other feats of the " young romance writer," 
hopes that " she will yet come to some good." Apropos 
of " romance" writing, the following exti'acts from a long 
letter, written July 18, to a friend, are in reply to some 
Buggestions regarding her peculiar style. They are a just 
and forcible refutation of some natural prejudices, and 
show how close was her own mental analysis, and how 
accurately she discriminated between fancy and fiction 



, . , Though, as in the caae of the late memoir, I some' 
times embellish ray st>/le, I have never been guilty of embel- 
lishing /ads, except when I have presented them in the gnisB 
of fiction. In the work alluded to (than which a more truth- 
ful narrative was never made), I had my reasons, and I believe 
them good and sound ones, for departing from the beaten track 
of compilers ; but if you will take the trouble to compare my 
statements with those of other writers, you will find mino 
always moderate, and where «xactnes3 is requisite, exact. 
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Tou need never fear tHat I shall turn a pile of slate-stone 

ito granite ; but you. may be sure, if I ever delineate a rock 

■ you, that HO far as my power of using language enables me 

express myself intelligibly, you will have it as yoii would see 

yourself — not its bulk, magnitude, and learned name merely, 

it every thing abont it— its ataina, seams, and fractures ; the 

.iling plant, the pendent lichens, the patches of moss, and the 

of sunshine plapng on its surface. Allow me also to add 

it Loweser free the use I make of nature's pencil, it doea 

necessarily follow that my touches lack mathematical pre- 

in, but I maintain on the contrary that flowers and herbage, 

from marring the correctness of the naked diagram, are 

isaary to its completeness. 

wonld have a tiresome task, indeed, if you were to set 
inding Alderbrook at Hamilton ; and why should you 
expect to find it there ! The Alderbrook tales being professed 
fictions, can not be tried by the same rules as history, nor can 
Elliey be classed under any of the definitions of falsehood, for 
are not only destitute of the intention to dcceiye, but they 
dually destitute of the power. However, I will acknowl- 
iedge that I did Eot make the draft on my inventive powers 
which was my right. My localities are in the mdn correct, 
though, as I was under no obligation to he precise, they are 
Bometimes altered and embellished to suit the occasion. My 
characters and incidents are mostly of the same order, having 
only a vail thrown abont them to prevent their being recog- 
tdzed. About five miles from Hamilton is the little farm on 
which I was bom, with a trout-stream bordered by spotted 
alders, running through it, and the very odd-looking house 
("TJnderhill Cottage"), built by my grandfather, stuck in the 
side of the hill. It was one of tLe last places I visited before 
taking a final farewell of my native State ; and Mr. J. aceom- 
panied me across the creek and ap " Strawberry Hill," to gain 
a better view of the scenery on which twenty years had wrought 
■o little change. About three miles north of this is the village 
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where I vbs bred, and which, next to the old farm, flharee in 
my memories of the past. I took the liberty in my little 
sketches to unite my two early homes, and tho brook with its 
alders supplied me with a na,nie. 

The innocence or tho nsefulness of fiction, io at least one of 
its forms, does not lie open to discussion ; for the qoestion has 
been decided by the Saviour Himself. But how far this mode 
of teaching should be used, at what point it becomes repreheu- 
Bible, and when it degenerates into a vice, has puzzled too 
many wise heads to allow of my venturing an opinion. Justice 
to myself, however, impels me to say that although I have in- 
dnlged somewhat extensively in poetry, novel reading has never 
been one of my sina. When I was a child, I waded through 
the voluminous histories of Josephus and Rollin, and afterward 
I took np the principal English prose writers in course, bo- 
ginning with the author of " Utopia," and ending with Edmund 
Burte, whom I had not finished when I left America. I seldom 
more than looked into the light magazines, to which ibr abont 
eighteen months I contributed, though I must own that mj 
avoidance of them was less to be attributed to principle than 
taste. Those who have not confined their attention to books, 
or a select circle of good and intelligent persons, but have had 
a practical education in the world of men and women, will 
pay some regard to the wante of weak intellects ; and I will 
venture to assert that where one person is injured by insipid 
moral tales, a hundred persons are benefited. 

Some superficial thinkers, disapproving of the popular maga- 
eine literature, unconsciously transfer their opinion of them to 
the individual contributor. If I have written immoral things 
let me suffer as I deserve; if not, do not let the odium of such 
writers as some magazine editors tolerate rest on me. Bui 
even my own productions, though I am answerable for all that 
is bad in them, furnish no criterion by which to judge my 
private character. In truth, no two persons could differ mora 
widely on most points than the fictitious Fanny Forester, and 
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ftttic real author of ihe sketches. And in this I do not stand 

■ ialone. Who would believe that the venerable author of " Pro- 

kTerbial Philosophy" was a youDg and handsome dandy T or 

I that the poet Young, who was perpetually inveighing against 

[ ^worldly vanities, at the same time erouched to tho very dust 

f before tho great in order to gaia church preferment, and aetn- 

L »]]y went to his grave cniahed beneath a load of mortified 

L ftiubition! It is well known that Thompson was, to say the least, 

Y indifferent on the three subjects on which he aeoraod moat to 

dote in his poetry ; and Lockhajt asserts that " L. E. L.," who 

has excited so much sympathy on aceount of the doleful style 

I of her writings, was an uncommonly light-hearted person. In 

a experience as a teacher, I have ohaervcd that the gay- 

[• est of my pupils usually wrote religious compositions, while 

the sober ones frequently chos'e light topics, as though the 

effort of expressing the thoughts threw the mind out of its usual 

J- track. One young lady in particular, singularly quiet and de- 

■mare, and of unquestionable piety, always convulsed ^le school 

Kirith laughter, I am not advocating these incongruities, nor 

L will I attempt to explain them ; I only mention them as exhibit- 

1 phase of human nature, of which, especially in forming 

an opinion of me through a work professedly fictitious, I ought 

to have the benefit. . . . 



^^^1 Uadlmmk, Aoeml 1!, 134S. 

^^f My Dear Katv, — 

I told you last mouth that I could not write the sort of 
letters father wished, for want of time ; but I have thought bet- 
ter of it ; and if he will promise aot to expect more of me than 
^^■^ conld ID reason be asked of a person who uses the pen on one 
^^H' nubject, the thoughts on another, and the tongue ou a third, I 
^^^B ''Vill see what my unguided " diaiuond point " will strike out for 
^^^r Iiim of its own aecord. First then to the dress, which he will 
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Bay is alwaya uppermost in a, wocnan's mind, and with certain 
restrictionB and qualifications " I canna althegither denee the 
truth o't." 

The men invarialjly (to begin at the top) wear turbans, 
though not always the pure musHn of Moung- Shway-monng 
and Moung Chetrthing, whose bead-gear while in America you 
will doubtless remember. Turbans of that character, except on 
Bpecial occasions, are very scarce. They are a ffenlleraanly 
article, while those worn by " the great unffaahed " are bat lit- 
tle above the size of a pocket-bandercbief, and disposed of in 
various fashions. The turban, however, I must say in short, 
varies from several yards in size to a wisp twisted like a cable, 
or a small fillet confining the bair around the brow. It is usu- 
ally white, though sometimes red (which is not so nice) ; and I 
have seen some in Rangoon of lace anil thin mnalin spotted 
with gold. The hair, which is allowed to grow — the longer 
the better — is seldom disposed of in the folds of the turban, bat 
confined in a knot or club on the top of the head, of the size of 
which they are very proud. The ears both of men and women 
have an immense hole bored in tho soft part, through which a 
ping of gold the size of your finger, having a precious stone in 
each end, is thrust — that is, the wealthy wear this ornament", 
but the poorer classes use various substitutes, even to a roll of 
pasteboard or a bit of aegar. And here I may as well say that 
the natives generally, even those who are poorest to appear- 
ance, own jewelry more or less I not merely for ornaraenfB 
Bake, but because it is convenient and portable, and they can 
raise money on it at any moment. Men shave more or less, 
and wear their beards— of which some of them seem to be as 
proud R9 their more civilized brethren — in every variety of 
fashion. 

Their jacket or tunic {engyee, they call it), is usually of white 
long-cloth, with two or three pairs of strings in front by which 
it ia confined at the throat and breast, and then allowed to fol- 
low its own way, parting and floating back, to my thinking. 
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*■* way very tasteful. There is a sort of stomaclier or chemisette 
crossing the breast. Sometimes l!ie tunic reaches only a little 
below the waist, sometimes down to the knees — usually it takes 
a medium between the two. Men seldom wear this when at 
labor, and frequently dispense witb it even when they consider 
ttemaelves dresged, arranging the waiat cloth in a way to reme- 
dy the deficiency. The v>aiat elotk is the great article of dress. 
And when I nse this word for want of a better (the Bnrmans 
11 it a pa-tBo), I beg yon will not think of the bit rag you 
lally see in pictures of the heathen. This cloth, which is 
^ttnally of very gay-colored silk, is eight yards long when pur- 
chased. The only maMng up it requires is to sew the two sides 
together without cutting it, so tbat the width can cover the 
whole person from tlie waiat to tlio heel, while the closed end 
serves as a bag which may hold the betel-box, etc. This gar- 
ment ia worn in a great variety of ways. It is knotted up 
before ; and sometimes falls over each leg like a pair of flowing 
teowsers, sometimes hangs from the waist !ike a woman's skirt, 
I jIUid is Bometimes tivisted into as small a compass as possible to 
1 free play to the limbs. Very commonly one end is thrown 
qipishly over the shoulder. A close observer will not uilfre- 
faently find in the mode of wearing the pa-tso a clue to the 
Riaracter of its owner. This silk is of Burmese manufacture, 
(oarse, soft, of fast colors, and bears washing well. It is usu- 
n checks or stripes. They have a way of making 
g-zag stripes to appear like rays of light, a shading in of all 
e intermediate colors between pale lemon and deep crimson, 
which almost dazzles the eyes. I went one day to buy one of 
these for you, but could not get it for less than twenty rupees 
{about ten dollars), so I had to give it up. Cotton cloths are 
worn also, but a man wonld be a poor wretch indeed not to 
own a silk pa-tso. 

The Burmans never wear stockings or any thing of the kind 
about the ankles. The most common kind of shoe or sandal ia 
I the one 1 sent father, though tb-ey are variously embroidered 
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^^^P and sometimes gilded. They have a piece of ^ood about an ^^| 

^^H^ inch thick attached to the bottoms to wear as we wear India ^^1 

' rubbers. They manufacture umbrellas very much like those of 

the Chinese, which I think you have seen, but rather coarser. 

I The betel-hox is always carried, either by the person himaelf or ^^ 

^^^ a B^ant, just as aa ol^ lady at home carries her BnufF-bos. ^^M 

^^H Chewing betel and smoking- cigars is universal among men, ^^M 

^^H women, an<l children as soon aa they arc weaned. The betel ^^M 

^^M grows like a vine. They use both nut and leaf, and spread ii ^^M 

^^H witb a preparation the ingredients of which I do not know. I ^^M 

^^P believe you have a lacquered box or two. Those used for betel ^H 

woidd bold about a pint of liquid. I will for curiosity's sake ^H 

famish a betel-box and send it to you by the first opportunity. ^M 

Tbey put a small metallic box: inside to contain the preparation ^M 

^^_ I have mentioned. ^ 
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I have mentioned. 

Auffust 20. I have just come ia from my morning e: 
and the whole town is in a stir because it is a Moorman holiday. 
I wish you could have been with me. The Moguls and other 
Moormen dress magnificently. One dress will serve to give an 
idea of the whole, tiiough there is an endless variety of colors, 
etc A crimson satin tunic with wide sleeves open on the back 
and laced — cuff turned up with green satin lacing, aiid edga 
trimmed witb variegated cord. Tunic long, reaching to Uis I 
ankles, and slashed ia a way to display wide striped-silk trow- 
sers, looking for ail tlie world like a pair of rainbows wrougbt ] 
into loose drapery. Sandals — or rather slippers turned np J 
nearly a quarter of a yard at the toes, and glittering with gold I 
and silver embroidery. A gilded cap, or rather rimless hat, f 
appearing as though braided of wide stripes of gold. Buttons, 1 
tassels, etc., in keeping with the rest of the finery. The chil- 
dren are all gorgeously dressed, and weighed down witb braoo- 1 
lets, anklets, necklaces, finger-rings, toe-rings, etc. The streets ] 
ara crowded with be^ars, lepers, and all sorts of miserable ] 
objects, tbeir feet or hands literally eaten off with disease. * 



MAUtiiiis, Beptambet 21, ISW. 

[_Dear Katf, — 

I am heartily disgasted witli all deacriptiona, and if I Lad 
I not promised, the Burman women's dreaa might go to the dogs. 
L But luckily they do not wear mtich, and, aa a Btahle hoy would 

"a short horse ia soon curried." They are rather small of 
I Btatnre, so much so that they look upon English ladies with 
I wonder, and say that Mrs. Moore and I are the oijy women of 
Lthe mission whose size is at all endurable. Their hair is straight 
I ftnd black; it is carefully oiled, oomhed directly back from the 

jles, and confined in a knot on the top of the head. 
I They are fond of decorating the hair with flowers. They wear 
Pear ornaments similar to those of the men, and those who are 
fable to afford it wear a half dozen different Bcctlaces, magnifi- 
f cent ornaments for the head, finger-rings, etc. The chief article 

resa is the ta-minff (t'ming), a species of petticoat, of the 
I gayest colored silk, with a deep border at the bottom and a top 
[ of crimson cloth, which is gathered in folds about the breast. 
I The engyee or tunic ia very much like that worn by the men, 
rthough sometimes made of thinner material — jaconet, gold- 
f ipriggod lace, black lace, yellow gauze, etc. They usually fling 
I ft light scarf, silk handkerchief or small shawl over one shoulder. 
. Their sandals are mostly liko those of the men. Bunnana 
[ always leave these outside the door, for, in their estimation, it 
bad breeding to wear shoes into a house as, in ours, it is to 

■ their hats. It is curious to see a Burman lady, a bride 
' for instance, magnificently dressed, and her great black feet 

The dress of the Burman women is pretty and coquettish, 
I but decidedly objectionable on the score of modesty, if not of 
decency. . . . The women are spirited, lively, fond of laugh- 
ing and talking, and, although shockingly quarrelsome as wives, 
'le main good-natured. They are as intelligent as conld be 
I expected ia their circumstances. Boys are always taught to 
read— girls seldom. Children seldom wear any kind of cloth- 
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ing till eeven or eight years old, thoTigh ttey are profusely 
decorated with necklaces, bracelets, anklets, etc. I have seen 
children with rich silk velvet jackets juBt covering the hips, and 
no other article of dreaa, aside from jewelry. 

Your loving sister, 

Nemmv. 



M&VLUA1H, Soptembw 91, 1S4V- 
My DEAtt NlffST, — 

. . . I will tell you as nearly as I can how I am, and 
then you will be able to judge as well ns we can of the result 
I have a alight cough, sometimes with bloody expectorations, 
and a continued pain in my right aide— the latter, Dr. M. aaya, 
occasioned by congestion of the liver. My storaach ia very 
Veak and ao sensitive to the touch that I seldom wear a. tight 
dress, and my throat is shockingly ulcerated. I have a slight 
fficulty of breathing, and just now can not read aloud at all. The 
physician says that my lunga are perfectly sound, but admits 
that there ia more danger of tLeir becoming diseased than thers 
wonld be if my throat was well, and every fresh attack on my ' 
throat is worse than the last, although he succeeds tolerably 
well in subduing the fever, lam not so thin as I was, a 
some of my worst symptoms, such as night sweats, have totally ■ 
disappeared. I work little, study little, walk in the veranda J 
for exercise, drive out every day, and keep in excellent spirita. 
I suppose it would not be a surprising thing if I were ta die in 
a few weeks, nor be considered a miraculous interposition if I J 
were to live to be eighty years old — so much seemingly J 
depends on accidental causes. , . , 

You ask how I felt when looking into the grave. We had ] 
expected for some time previous to my going to Tavoy that 1 | 
waa in a fatal decline, and I had endeavored to prepare myaelf I 
for it. 1 grew worse on the passage, but still did not think | 
myself in any particular danger till the physician at Tavoy 
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r eoramissiouod Mrs. Bennett to t«ll me what he tliougbt of my 
I case. I was inexpressibly shocked; for it seemed donbtfii! 
I whetber I should ever get back to Maulmain, or see my bue- 
I baud. Mrs, Beonett soon left me alone, and little Frances, who 
I WRS jnat beginning to walk, and yery prond of it, toddled to the 
L Bide of my couch, and seemed disappointed that I did not laugh 
and praise her. I put my arm. around her, and she laid ber 
little soft cheek coaxingly on nnine, as though she understood 
I that I was in trouble. Then was a struggle ; it seemed that 
I my very heart would burst, I tried to tell Henry something 
about it, but he could not understand, and only tortured me with 
questions abont the (iinoral, etc, 1 got a little better before I 
left Tavoy, and Mrs. B. was somewhat relieved, though I pro- 
e she still considered me in a. settled consumption. After I 
reached home I became a good deal calmed, and quite reconciled 
leave both husband and children, if it should be the will of 
God ; but still 1 can not say that there was any time when I 
Bhould not have rejoiced at the prospect of recovery. Yon will 
I liink it strange, but it is nevertheless true, that, during moat 
I part of the time, I felt greater reluctance to leave my mission 
work than to leave my family. Yet "wo have been so, m 
happy !" " and the time has been so short !" we used to say to 
each other with aching hearts many times a day. Then I would 
watch the poor children at their play, until the tears came and 
blinded me. Sometimes I bad enrapturing views of heaven, and 
my heart bounded with joy (for I never bad any doubts respect- 
ing my future state). The horror of death that 1 used to tell 
Iyou about was to a great extent taken away ; but still death is 
the curse of sin, and can not but be dreaded except as its hideous 
features are lost in the glory of the resurrection. I believe a 
long life to be a great blessing, and in this age of the world, 
especially for a missionary, inexpressibly great, I pray daily 
fliat I may be spared for many years to my husband, to my 
children, and to my work; and 1 have no hesitation in putting 
up this prayer, for you know we are commanded to " bo anxious 
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for nothing ; bat in all things to make known our requests to 

God." I^ notwithstanding this desire to live on my part, 

my Heavenly Father sees fit to remove me, He will do it in 

infinite wisdom and in infinite love — for my good and the good 

of His cause; and I can add most heartily, "His will be 

done." • . . 

Affectionately, 

Nemmy. 

The reader of Dr. Judson's memoir will recollect the 
sad forebodings of some of his letters, regarding the 
results of her illness. " A dark cloud/' lie writes to 
Miss Anable, "is gathering around me. A crushing 
weight is upon me. I can not resist the dreadful convic- 
tion that dear Emily is in a settled decline.'' The cloud 
which thus lowered upon his prospects past away : but 
it soon gathered with triple blackness over hers. How 
happy, how "deliciously happy" a home this dark provi- 
dence breaks up, is sufficiently evident from aU their 
correspondence. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



SELF-COMMDNINOS. 



" My Boul nnd I." 

The following journal will shed an iateresting light 
I upon Mtb. Judson's religious history at this time. It 
I.fihowB at once her spiritoal aapirations, and the tendency 
I of her mind to abstruse, yet cautious speculation : 



ManuulH, Uiroh SOth, WO. 

have been for some time past atesdlaatly looking into my 
e; with the expectation of being shortly laid there; and 
I . tiiere left — in silence, snd darkness, and loneliness, till the resor- 
tiection morning. Only the shell, the cnst-off garment there! 
J Ay, but it is a shell into which the Son of God has seen fit to 
W Mnd back the principle of life, and which He will render im- 
|. mortal. Death is a curse — the most awfnl curse that divine 
k justice could indict; and though the blefsed Saviour has de- 
I prived it of its sting, has gained a glorious victory for us, the 
I- triumph can not be complete till bone is gathered to bone, and 
L sinew to sinew, and we rise to meet TTim in the air. We natur- 
I ally shrink from death, as the wounded man shrinks from the 
I hand of the surgeon. Can this shrinking be entirely overcome! 
I Have men actually risen so high by faith, as in the dying hour 
e insensible to the pain and shame of their puiiiahmont f 
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or are their boatilic visions and their rejoicings to he in a degree 
ascrihed to the pec\iliar state of the physical powers, the influ- 
ence of the neiTOua system on the mind, iti the moment of di»-. 
solationi It is a terrible thing to diel Am I, then, atraidt^] 
No, but I am filled with solemn awe. 

March 27. Am I afraid to die ? My hnaband will lay me. 
in the grave, and return to liia house, leaving me away in that, 
cold place, alone, beside the half laouldercd bones of litt 
Charlie.* He will bo very sad and desolate — O, too sad 
yet my image will gradually fade from his mind — teep fadii 
— fading — the tones of my voiee will be lost, and 
little conversations will mingle with the gray of the past, am 
become pleasant dreams. 

My children will look atout for their mother, and perhaps 
cry ; and then they will forget me. They will be in trouble^ 
and I can not help them ; tbey will sin, and I caa not teach and 
disciphne them ; they will feel sorrow for their sin, and I can 
not pray with them and point them away to,Christ. 
afi-aid to die, but I am very sad. 

March 28, Mah Zaat says I talk of death so calmly becanae 
my life has been so pure. Pure ! Is there so great a 
the world as I ! One who has sinned against so much ligkti 
Couveited in early childhood, educated amidst a blaze of gosp^ 
light, prayed for by a numerous company now in glory, and 
still prayed for by saints on earth. I have no doubt but I 
shall get to heaven througli Christ, but 1 have reason to believe 
that I shall occupy a very low place there. I can not condemn 
myself for idleness : mine has been a busy, working life ; but 
such a waste of toil and vigor! — such a squandering of influ- 
ence ! How much good I might have done, if my heart had 
only been the dwelling-place of the Holy SpiritI I shuddor 
and groan within myself when I think of it. Oh I to Iiv3 
little longer and do good ! 

April 1. I am slowly gaining strength, and begin to wi 
* A son of Dr. and Mrs. 9. B. Jadsoo, buried at M 
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the probability of recovery. If it is the will of God, I ahould 
wish to live. He can eootbo my hnuband'a heart and be the 
Guardtiin of my children, and He can dispense with my weak, 
puny efforts in the Church. He can also light the dark pas- 
sage of the grave, and make the prospect of going to my rest 
delicious to my soul. But I should count it an invaluable 
blessing to bo allowed to maintain my place a little longer — to 
do something for Christ before I die. Perhaps my Heavenly 
Father designs to grant me this favor; perhaps the draught 
irhich wo have long been preparing to drink in tearful submia- 
siveness, may bo withheld. _"If it be possible, let this cnp pass 
from me ; nevertheless, not my will, but Thine, oh, God 1 be 

April 3. Moh Zaat has been asking about the separate state, 
and seems disappointed that I could tell her so little. I have 
had something like her feelings on this subject. If we had 
only been tolii as much about the dying as about the reeor- 
reetioQ hour I This silence and mystery conatitnte much of 
the awfulness of death — horrible to the ainner, and a subject for 
the exercise of the Chriatian's faith. Bat since we shall bo viilk 
Christ, what more need we to know 1 Sleep in Jeans 1 Per- 
haps it will be an unconscious sleep, and we shall seem to onr- 
aelves to step from our dying bed and weeping friends, to the 
glories of the resurrection. Perhaps it will be a conscious state 
of rest and subdued blissfulness — a baptism of the disembodied 
Boul in Christ. We can scarcely suppose it a stato of impove- 
ment or growth, or in any way a state of activity. Such a 
supposition would seem not in accordance with God's great 
plan. To be with Christ I My heart swells at the thought. 
I long to be with Christ — to rest in His bosom. We shall need 
a long rest, after escaping from the shackles of sin, before we 
are in a state to enjoy the full fruition of the redeemed. 

April 4. Mah Zwoon came in to-day, and, after looking at 

me some time, shook her head sorrowfully and remarked, " I 

am afraid we never ehall have the second part of ' Pilgrim's 

14* 
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Progress now." Since I told the women there was another 
part about Christian's wife and children, they have been veiy 
BnxioQs to obtain it, and I promiaed to traielate it as soon as I 
was aufficiently versed in the language. 

Aprii' 7. The cloud is a little lifted. I am still growing 
Btronger and stronger. Strange that jny heart bounds back to 
earth so joyfoUy, when I have been accustoming myself to the 
thought of being with Christ, and being " like Him, for.I shall 
see Him as Ho is." I do not love the world in one sense ; but 
the thought of leaving it does not make me joyous, nor have I 
acquired that indifference to it which Doddridge makes oaa.eri- 
dence of growth in grace. It is not so much that my &mily 
ties are so strong ; but I can not but feel that my work is unfin- 
ished — the shock of corn would be cut down before it was fully 
ripo. I seem just on the threshold of the very kind of nsefol- 
ness I have nearly all my life longed for ; and I ardently desire 
the honor pf gathering a few sheaves for my Saviour. 

"Not of works, lest any man should boast," Works, indeed ! 
The very privilege of working h only an additional display of 
grace ; but I do so long for this privilege, for it is sweet to 
receive (avors at the hand of Christ. The more I feel in- 
debted to Him, the more I love Hiia ; but I know there are 
innumerable ways in which to increase my obligations. If He 
should prefer to take me to Hitnself rather than let me remain 
here longer, I shall see the wisdom of it hereafter, and praise 
Hjni throughout eternity for removing me from some unseen 
evil to come. If my Saviour call, I shall know that my work 
is finished, and go willingly; but until He call, I pray for length 
of days, and a wide field of usefulness, 

AprillO. I am feeling very ill. The fever has returned, 
and my cough is worse. The appearance of recovery i 
have been one of those delusions to which persona in pulmon- 
ary diseases are peculiarly subject. Father in heaven, propars 
me for cheerful obedience to Thy will. 

April 11, I have been trying to recollect what I h 
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for Christ in the course of my long and toilsome life, 
retrospect is Bickening. How soon I may meet my Beloved and 
my Judge I do not know, but the expectation covers me with 
confusion. Oh, it ia a solemn thing to pass from one's probation 
— to feel that the last leaf is written and the book about to be 
sealed for tlie judgment. 

April S4. Since my illness I have had Bome views on the 
subject of laboring for Christ, which, if not altogether new to me, 
are stronger and more definite than those I formerly entertained, 

' Glorifying God, doing good to others, and receiving a reflex 
good, have chiefly occupied my attention, while I have scarcely 
thought, till now, of the peculiar honor conferred on the indi- 
vidual who is selected to bo a co-worker with the Son in adding 
to the declarative glory of the Father. God has no need of us ; 

■ He could establish His kingdom just as well without oa; but, 
with infinite condescension, He has included oar weak, imper- 
fect, sin-polluted labors in Hia plan. How are w^ honored by 
ench distinction I and how cheerfully and gratefully should we 
toil, feeHug that oar Father bestows a peculiar blessing on na 
when He trusts the meanest part of His glorions work to our 
hands. He gives it to ua 'because Ho loves us — because Ho 
wishes to gratify us here, and to enhance onr blessedness here- 
after. And we should ioateh meekly for such work, and pray 
that it may be given to our hands. It is never sent in an 
olitmsive way ; bnt it ever waits humbly before us ; and many 
ia the time we brush it rudely aside, or crash it beneath the 
bustling foot, because it aeeuiB trivial to us, and we do not see 
that it is from Ood. 

April 27. I have just been unpleasantly struck by a remark 
on the first page of Payson'a "Selections," etc. : "Look back 
to the time," he says, " when God existed independent and 
alone ; when there was nothing but God ; no heavens, no earth, 
no angels, no men." What reason have wc to suppose that 
there was ever a point in eternity when God was such a solitary 
being? Is the idea that He has been creating from eternity 
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more difficult to conceive tban ibe fact of His simple exiatence I 
Our Suite ininds can nut coraproliend eitlier. N<^iUier can we 
conceive how the worke of euch a. powerful and benevolent 
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Seing could bave bad a beginning ; for wberevi 
date, however far back in eternity, there ia still 
eternity in which lie was idle — in which, as far 
many of Ilis attributes could not have existed, 
caa see I — and how far is that f — the circle dt 
sweep of a midget's wing. We know of tbe existence of God 
in three persons. We know God the Father, because He is our 
Creator and Preserver ; we know God the Son, because He is our 
Eodeemer; and we tnow God the Holy Spirit, because He is 
our Comforter. We know the angels, because some of them 
eeduced us to evil, and still follow n9,'beaping evil on our heads, 
and because those that "kept their first estate" are " miuisteriog 
Bpirits" to us ; and these are all tbe beings in the universe of the 
omnipotent God of whose existence wo have been informed. 
We know nothing hero except what concerns our poor, puny 
selves, hut hereafter we shall be taught the things of God, Ob, 
what a glorious study I 

April 28. To think that a God of infinite benevolence has 
passed an eternity without exereuing that beautiful attribute is 
tome utterly impossible. We know that He delights in seeing 
His creatures happy, and studies, if we may so speak, to render 
them happy; and that He has been thus from all eternity is the 
only view that seems to me consistent with His character. But, 
.on the other hand, if He baa been eternally creating, there are 
eternal creatures ; and this seems like an absurdity. How do 
we know but Lucifer was such a creature ; and from this cir- 
onmfitance conceived tbe possibility of being able to compete 
with his self-esistent Creator 1 I lose myself in the m axe of 
thought, and my poor, little, narrow mind aches from being 
stretched so far, Oh, what poor, contemptible creatures we 
as God made us, but as we have, through Satan's 
influence, made ourselves ; and yet how we strut and swell, and 
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glory in each other's praises, tiU, if ridicule could take the place 
of pity iu sach benevolent minds, we should have all the boste 
of Heaven staring and laughing at us. But no; like their 
blessed Master, they pity ua, anii because they know He loved 
us, notwithstanding all our follies, they hover about us, and 
whoever among hb have truly re-ceived His mark, are sure to be 
oontinualiy encircled hy unseen an gel- wings. 

April 30. I have had evidence to-^Iay that holy angels are 
not the only " ministering spirita" we have. Satan too sends 
out hia envoys, and they are quite as busy as the others, with 
*he superior advantage of finding an answering voice within 
OB. Little do we dream of the spiritual warfare continually 
carried on in our presence ! The apostle does not represent 
tiie enemy of our souls as an inferior being, the dirty, contemp- 
tible being that we are accustomed to think him. He eajs we 
wrestle "against principalities, against powers, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places." Our adversary is uo shaJowy, 
half-apocryphal being, whose very esistence may be suspected 
to depend on the evil in our own hearts. He is a real living 
creature, made by the same Hand that made us, and placed far 
above us at the head of the heaveniy hosts. He is fallen now, 
and the whole strength of hia mighty intellect is directed 
Rgainst us : he taxes all his power and all his ingenuity to 
compass our destruction, because of the bitter hatred he bears 
to Him who hath loved ua from eternity. And with the com- 
pany of once glorious beings that he drew away from heaven, 
he has ample resources at hia command ; and could doubtless 
at tbis very moment cope with any and all the beings in the 
universe, except the omnipotent God. Oh, bow humble we 
should bo, and how implicitly we should obey the lowest whis- 
per from heaven, lest we should join our enemy, and try to 
defeat the benevolent plans of the Great General who has 
undertaken to conduct our otherwise desperate warfare ! 

May 3. I suspect it is not quite right to be strongly de- 
BirouH of living, even though it be but to do good. True 
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benerolence would mako ua its glad to see others employed in 
the active Bemce of the Redeemer ita oniflelves; and if He 
chooses others to do the wort, what claim have we to prefer ? 
Why should we not go to our graves gladly, and leave our 
places to those whom He designs to honor above ouraelvea! 
And yet He loves to have ua ask all good things of Him ; and 
I know of no higher good than to he an humble instrument in 
His hands to promote the interests of Hia most glorioos cause, 
and to save the souls of men. 

March 5. The newspapers say the discoTeries in California 
have made men mad. The same papers said three years ago ' 
that poor, little, insignificant " Fanny Forester" was mad — or 
romantk, which is only a pretty word for insanity. I wonder 
if they would clans my tnadncsa and that of the gold di^;erB 
nnder the same head. O t that I may resemble the Califomian 
madmen in all but the groveling nature of their object; and 
while they are laying up treasure on earth, may I be gathering 
gold and jowcla which shali -outehine the stars, and outweigh, 
all the riches of this lower sphere — materials for a crown in 
beaven. 

Jfoy 6. Mr. J. has been reading to me this evening Dt 
Hopkins' second sermon on Canticles v, 16. At the close hi 
remarked that the true reason why our love for Christ does no 
partake of the exclusiveness of human love, is that in proportiot 
OS His grace is infused into our hearts, we ieam not only to obej 
the golden -mle, but our brethren actually become as dear to ui 
as wo are to ourselves. And he added, that when we reach 
heaven we shall love others in precisely the same manner 
degree as we love ourselves; so that the joy and happiness we 
have in Christ individually, will be multiplied by the whole 
number of redeemed souls that gather round the throne. How 
strange when wc know that " God is love," and heaven is made 
by loving, and when we see how much bliss a little love creates 
below — how strange that this source of bliss is cultivated so 
little by the children of God ! 
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May 23. I Lave been veiy lusy since I began to get 
—too busy I am afraid for niy spiritual good. I have finished 
the notes to the memoir, and written a great many letters, and 
taken a short lesson daily in Bunneae. To-day I resume my 
native female prayer-meeting. The women are delighted to see 
me 80 weU, and expreaaed their joy both by smiles and tears. 
They are very anxious to have the Bible class commence again, 
and I have promised to gratify thera as soon as I can nse my 
voice a little better, but they are just lite a parcel of children, 
and yet how vsatly superior to the heathen about them ! Graee 
makes a very visible change in them. 

June 20, 1849. The notes to the memoir are finished at 
last, and are safely deposited in the post-office. To-morrow 
they will be on their way to Calcutta. I have re-written ttem 
all within the last month, and bestowed upon them a great deal 
of work and some prayers. I think they will give people in 
America more distinct and definite notions of Buddhism than 
they had before, without dragging them through all the rubbish 
and filth of idolatry, I do not see any nse in filling books with 
the silly vagaries of heathenism, though an outline of the great 
systems with which the Church has to contend is doubtless 
naefiil. What am I to do nest ? 

Septemher 21. A person of strong, unwavering faith haa 
already entered into a real which the dissolving of the elements 
conld not disturb. 

September 25. It is not right for a Christian to be continually 
thinking of death — the coffin — and the grave. I am deter- 
mined henceforth to look across this black gulf, and keep my 
eye fixed on Christ. Ho has trod the ground, and I know that 
He can, that lie will lead me safely across ; for even now do I 
feel assured He is preparing a place for mc. Why should I 
fear! — and why should I try to harrow up my mind with 
fearful pictures, as thoogh the flesh was not weak enough 
without? No; let ascetics keep their coffins to look at — I will 
look above the wooden box, and the castoff clay, clinging, as 
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I hasten onward, witb all 1117 might, to the cross. Help me, 1 
O blessed Redeemer ! and I aball indeed triumph over the I 
grave — triumph moat gloriously 1 

September 29. This earth is a mere speck in the immsiuity I 
of God's creations; and yet is as dear to Him, as carefally | 
watched over, and ita inhabitants are as precious in His sight, 
ss though this were Uis all. God is not man, that Ilia interest 
should be divided and diluted by a multiplicity of objects. — I 
am less than a speck on the earth — few know of my existence, 
and soon I shall pass away and be forgotten. But if I hare 
been truly washed in the blood of Christ, I shall not be forgotten 
of Him. I am as dear to Him as though I were the only intel- 
ligent creature in the universe — as though the only being God 
created, and the only being foe whom the Son of God came into 
the world and died. If I am truly redeemed, I shall enter into 
that intimate relation with my Redeemer indicated by the scrip- 
tural phrase, " The bride — the Lamb's wife," just as entirely and 
completely as though, instead of being the minutest infinitesiniMl 
part of the Church triumphant, it consisted of me alone.. These 
are overwhelming thoughts, and call for a serious, thoughtful, 
prayerful line of life. They are at once animating, ennobling, 
and humiliating' ' 

March 12, 1850. The best way to bring the heart into a 
frame to love a person who has treated me unkindly or is in 
any way diaagaeeable to me, is to pray for her. A general 
prayer will not do ; I must pray for her success in the things 
that cross and mortify me most ; and if I find my heart too re- 
bellious to offer such a prayer, I have reason to tremble for my 
spiritual state. If, however, I! persevere, 1 know that God will 
give me grace to triumph ; and then — oh, how I shall love that 
enemy in heaven ! 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE BEREAVEMENT. 

"Bunk Ihongh he bo bonentli tbe wntery floor, 
So Bints the daj-fltar m bis ooeac bed. 
And yet anon repmra hm drooping head, 
And triuks his benmB, imd witb nav spangled ore 
Flatoes in the ibrehuad of the momirig sky." 



"While Mrs, Judson'a health, was thus tremhliDg in 
the balancea, and she was contemplating the possibility 
of a speedy departure, there came another and unatitici'' 
pated blow, terrible and decisive. "A look of age," ob- 
served by the physician, butnot by her, had begun to creep 
over her husband, " the consecLuence of his shortened visit 
to America." In November, 1849, he waa attacked by 
a violent cold, followed by dysentery, and prostrated for 
six or eight weeks. Rallying a little, he, late in Decem- 
ber, took a trip down the coast to Tavoy and Mergui, 
and afterwards spent a month at Amherst for the sea 
ail". His wife accompanied him, rendering to him all 
the attentions of devoted love ; yet in vain, In Febru- 
ary, an extended sea voyage was pronounced by the phy- 
sician the only thing that promised relief A moat 
serious objection to this was the delicate situation of Mra. 
Judson, which rendered it impossible that she should ac- 
company him ; and his strong repugnance to parting from 
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her and his fatoily led him to delay it as long as possible. 
By his bed-side Mrs. Judson composed her exquisite 
little poem " Watching." The scene is thoroughly ori- 
ental ; and the vivid truth of the portrait is surpassed 
by nothing in the luxurious imagery of " Lalla Eookh/' 
or the more simple and natural picture-drawings of Lord 
Byron. The irregular metre is so delicately managed — 
its variations adapt themselves so perfectly to the fluctu- 
ations of feeling, from the more abrupt "Sleep, love, 
sleep " of the opening, down to the long drawn Alex- 
andrine into which the exhausted emotion subsides at 
the close, that the most fastidious taste can scarcely wish 
this feature removed. 

WATCHING. 

Sleep, love, sleep I 

The dusty day is done. 

Lo I from afar the freshening breezes sweep, 

Wide over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm. 

In at the open casement cooling rim. 

And round thy lowly bed, 

Thy bed of pain. 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain, 

They come ; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 

Fan the sick air ; 

And pityingly the shadows come and go, 

With gentle human care. 

Compassionate and dumb. 

The dusty day is done, 
The night begun ; 
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"While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

Is there no magic in the toach 

Of fingers thou dost love so much ! 

Fain would, they scatter poppies o'er thee now ; 

Or, with its mute caress. 

The tremiilous lip some soft nepenthe press 

Upon thy weary lid and aching brow ; 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

On the pagoda spire 

The beila are swinging, 

Their tittle golden circlet in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter, 

Till all are ringing, 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven were singing; 

And with a lulling sound 

The music floats around, 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear; 

Commingling with the hum 

Of the Sepoy's distant drum, 

And lazy beetle ever droning near. 

Sounds these of deepest silence born, 

Like night made visibla by mom ; 

So silent that I sometimes start 

To hear the throbbings of my heart, 

And watch, with shivoring sense of pain, 

To see thy pale lids lift again. 

The lizard, with his mouse-lite eyes, 

Peeps from the mortise in surprise 

At such strange quiet after day's harah din; 

Then boldly ventures out, 

And looks ahont, 
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And with bis hollow feet 

Treads his small evening beat, 

Darting upon his prey 

In such & tricksy, winsome sort of way, 

His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the cmtaias awing, 

Bnt noiseleasly ; 

The bells a melanchofy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the sky : 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

Like the black foldings of a pall, 

"Where juts the rough beam from the wall ; 

The candles flare 

With fresher guate of air ; 

The beetle's drone 

Toms to a dirge-like, solitary moan ; 

Night deepens, and I sit, in cheerless doubt, alone. 

But Dr. Judson's case was beooming more critical, 
and yielding to necessity he allowed himself to "be car- 
ried on board the Freucii bark Aristide Marie, bound 
for tbe Isle of Bourbon, Mr. Kannfly of tbe mission ac- 
companying bim. The ship being detained several daya 
in the river, Mrs. Judaon took a boat each morning and 
followed him down, spending the day with him, and 
returning at evening. 



Mr Deab, — 

I can write you but a very short letter this month, for we 
have just now an unusual number of cares. My poor husband 
has been ill for the last six weeks. He took cold, which settled 
on the lungs, and produced a terrible cough, with some fever, 
Hia continued three or four days, when he was attacked with 
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dysentery, and the phyHician had not quite subdued that when 
& congestive fever set in and tooi away the remainder of his 
strength. For about a month he had a buniing fever twiee a 
day, and yet he is now on the gain. So you may imagine that 
he has something of a constitution to grapple with disease. If 
he ia well enongh next week, he will take a trip down the coast. 
We feel very sad to have him go alone, but it is not absolutely 
necessary that I go ; we could not, therefore, in conscience ask 
it of the mission, and we can not afford the expense ouraelves. 
Even Dr. Morton will not say that he can not go without me, 
though he saya that the trip would do me immense good, and 
that I had hetter go hy all means. The English think "Dr. 
Judson" a sort of bihhop, and supposing our salary to be much 
greater than that of other missionaries, they never think of 
expense in our case. Trades-people always charge us higher, 
and our servant, being known in the bazaar, always expects to 
pay more for our food than others. You do not know, per- 
haps, that trades-people always charge the English in propor- 
tion to their rank. I have, once in a while, got some Burmese 
woman to go to bazaar for me, &nd she obtained articles for 
less than a third of what I usually pay. But in a day or two 
they discovered the rase, and up went prices again. Are you 
not interested in my domestic matters i 

Mr. J,, I say, is better, so much so that I took him a little 
drive last night (you must know I always hold the ribbons now- 
a-dajs), and though he returned excessively fatigued, I do not 
think it did him any harm. He wfill he well soon, I trust. 

You speak of the affairs in Europe. Mr. J. does not think that 
real millennial glory will beginbefore the year 2,000; but thinks 
that the twelve hundred and sixty years of the Papacy will end in 
sixteen or seventeen years. God grant that we may all live to see 
ite downfall ! In the meantime, he supposes that Europe will he 
the theatre of mighty wonders ; and though he does not guess 
what those wonders wil! be, he thinks we may wel! observe 

J caution in Revelation xvi, 15. Have not the "uQcleaa 
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apirita" already " gone out," and is not tiie world " gaUiering to 
battle !" And lee may not altogether escape ! If England 
should be involTcd in 3 wiir with Russia, all India would be 
ahaken ; and if the latter power should even temporariiy gain 
Constantinople, I tremble for all Easterii missions. Bat ** tJie 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth ;" and if we should be granted 
tbe honors of martyrdom, others will rise np, and the whole 
East in a few years be flooded with Christianity. It makes my 
heart swell to think of these things ; but my notions are too 
vague to write down. Yet — ^hav'e yon ever thought of it— 
you may not altogether escape. The United States are peopled 
by Europeans, and, in all but the soil, belong to the old Roman 
empire. Nobody lias yet been able to say who the two wit- 
nesses of Revelation xi, are, and they certainly have not been 
slain. If they were the Waldeases and Albigenses, they hare 
been merged in something greater which (or who) is to be 
triumphed over for three years and a half. Who knows — (I 
do not Gay I think so, for it involves horrors such as I dare not 
think of) — ^that these two witnesses are not England and 
America! Well, we have nothing to do but watch. 
Lovingly, 

TO Misa ANABLB. 

ItLinuiiiN, April lE^ ISfiO. 

My Dbab Ninny, — 

I sit Jown to write you with a very heavy heart — indeed, 
heavier than I ever carried in my life before. I do not know 
whether my precious husband is still living, or whether he may 
not have already gone to heaven ; and I shall have no means 
of knowing for three or four months to come. After I wrote 
you last month he continued to decline, but so very slowly that 
1 was not much alarmed, till one evening, all on a sudden, hia 
hack gave way as he attempted to go to his cot, and he would 
have fallen if 1 had not eaii^bt anil supported him. From that 
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^ight be never stood on his feet. About ten days after, he was 
carried on board a French bark, bound for Bourbon, and laid 
•ea a comfortable cot prepared expressly for him ; but poor I 
■was not allowed to go with him. Every body said it would be 
madness, and he too said I must not go ; be would rather stay 
here and die than have both out lives endangered. Bat may 
r know the terrible effort which the resolution to 
separata, under such circumstaJices, cost both of us. Tiio 
doctor said that he could not possibly live if he remained here, 
hat that if be went to sea there was a chance — a very small 
chance, indeed, he acknowledged. So the question became one 
•of duty ; if it bad been one of choice, all the world would not 
liave induced him to go. I had watched over him night and 
day for five mouths, and it did seem at first as thongh we could 
not breathe apart, " If it should be the will of God to let me 
die here, what a mercy !" he repeated over and over many 
times a day, as his strength very perceptibly failed. But it 
was not, and the day before he went on board he revived con- 
aderably. The vessel waa a Jong time in going out of the 
nver, and so every morning I took a boat and followed after it, 
Vid at evening came back to look after my little ones. In this 
way I was on board the greater part of four days, and had the 
privilege of arranging everything for hia comfort in the way 
that I knew he liked. The officers were very land, and treated 
me with that delicate, winning politeness which the French so 
well understand, assuring me that everything should be done 
'in their power — they were entirely at bis command, Mr. 
Ranney, the mission printer, waa appointed to go with him, 
and be took a most faithful Bengalee servant that has been 
iwith us for two years. So as far as attendance is concerned, he 
quite as well off as if I were with him. The last day I was 
board he waa much worse — so weak that he could not 
sak above a whisper, and oven that bnt little. When I parted 
tb him he moved his lips to epoak, but made no sound ; he 
did not even open bis eyes, though ho returned my kiss. When 
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the pilot left, however, he seemed animated with the prospect 
of getting out to sea, which he always loved, and told Mr. R&n- 
ney to write me that he " felt too much life in him to believe 
be should die at present, and he had strong hopes of returning 
to ua in as good health as formerly," Mr, Raniicy, too, was 
encouraged, though less sanguine. 

April 18. The mail has come in since I commenced this, 
and my cheerful American letters grated very harshly at first, 
hot on s second reading they make me feel encouraged. I do 
almost believe that God will yet ta&e pity on us, and let us have 
a lew more years of happinesa in this world. Oh, you do not 
know how desolate the house seems, and how I hear his voice 
calling me by day and by night. The worst of it is the i 
tointy of getting intelligence. They arrive in six weeks, and in 
sii weeks more I migkt get a letter, if a vessel should be coming 
this way — but I may not hear in four, five, or even six months. 
Can yon imagine a more torturing state of aniicty! Ah, i 
are we not brought into terrible straits sometimes! . . , 

Ah, Ninny, you don't know how I want you to he herfr^ 
how I want to get into youi bosom and cry a week. After 
being loved and petted as I have been, it is so, to desolate to be 
alone ! God is disciplining m«, however ; and I suppose I need 
something very severe. Sometimes I think it would have been 
such a mercy if I had died during my late illness ; but then, 
who would have taken care of Aim during these tedious five 
months ! No, it was a sweet privilege to be beside him all the 
time, and he has blest me over and over again for my care. 
Good hyo, dariing ; I shall write c^ain as soon as I am able. 
Affectionately, 

Nbmmt C. Jduboit. 

On the 22(1 of April, her second cliild (named Charles, 
from her father) was bom ; but he " brought no joy," 
She had not the happiness of recognizing any life in the 
perfect little form ; and the stricken mother thus poured 
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forth her grief in such sweet strains as a mother's love 
and a Christian's faith have rarely united in breathing : 

ANOEL CHARLIE. 

He came — -sl beauteous vision — 

Then vanished from my sight, 
His wing one moment cleaving 

The blackness of my night ; 
My glad ear caught its rustle, 

Then sweeping by, he stole 
The dew-drop that his coming 

Had cherished in my soul. 

Oh, he had been my solace 

When grief my spirit swayed, 
And on his fragile being 

Had tender hopes been stayed ; 
Where thought, where feeling lingered 

His form was sure to glide. 
And in the lone night watches 

'Twas ever by my side. 

He came ; but as the blossom 

Its petals closes up, 
And hides them from the tempest, 

Within its sheltering cup. 
So he his spirit gathered 

Back to his frightened breast. 
And passed from earth's grim threshold, 

To be the Saviour's guest. 

My boy — ah, me ! the sweetness, 

The anguish of that word ! — 
My b(5y, when in strange night dreams, 

My slumbering soul is stirred ; 

16 
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When music floats around me, 
When soft lips touch my brow, 

And whisper gentle greetings, 
Oh, tell me, is it thou ? 

I know, by one sweet token. 

My Charlie is not dead ; 
One golden clue he left me. 

As on his track he sped ; 
Were he some gem or blossom, 

But fashioned for to-day, 
My love would slowly perish 

With his dissolving clay. 

Oh, by this deathless yearning. 

Which is not idly given ; 
By the delicious nearness 

My spirit feels to heaven ; 
By dreams that throng my night sleep, 

By visions of the day, 
By whispers when I'm erring, 

By promptings when I pray ; — 

I know this life so cherished. 

Which sprang beneath my heart, 
Which formed of my own being 

So beautiful a part ; 
This precious, winsome creature. 

My unfledged, voiceless dove, 
Lifts now a seraph's pinion. 

And warbles lays of love. 

Oh, I would not recall thee, 

Mj glorious angel boy ! 
Thou needest not my bosom, 

Rare bird of light and joy ; 
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Here dash I down the tear-drops, 

Still gathering in my eyes ; 
Blest — oh ! how blest ! — in adding 

A seraph to the skies ! 



JxTLT 80, 1850. 



TO MRS. STEVENS, 

ON SSNDZNO HKB OABSIAGB FOB HEB. 

My dear old Bible tells 
How the tide of pity swells 

Up above; 
And hints at angel forms 
That bow amid our storms, 

Lizzie, love. 

It puzzles me to know 

How these angels come and go 

On our sphere. 
Do they cast their wings aside, 
When with mortals they abide, 

Lizzie, dear? 

I have drunk my cup of tears, 
I have known of griefs and fears, 

Pain and care; 
Then a footstep sought my bed, 
And a form bent o'er my head, 

O, so fair ! 

But since it can not fly — 
Though Fm sure it's from the sky, 

Lizzie, dear — 
If you know, ray pretty fawn. 
Let the buggy and Bar- John 

Bring her here. 

Emily C. Judson. 
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Many weeks and months now rolled away, during ^H 
which Mre. Jiidaon endiired the lingering agonies of hope ^^B 
deferred, Repeatedly she sent out misaives to her hus- 
band, giving utterance to her fears and her hopes — now 

*to the sad presentiment that their parting had been final ^^ 
— now to the cheering belitsf that God would, In mercy, ^H 
return him to her arms — and adding such itema of Intel- ^H 
ligence as would interest him, if he yet retained an inter- ^H 
est in aught that was done Leneath the aun. Her letters 
Bpeak especially of the tender care — of the parental and 
Bisterly affection and sympathy of her associates in the ^' 
mission. Scarcely anything can he conceived more ^H 
affecting than her present situation. The soda of the ^H 
valley presaing her new-horn child ; herself wasted to a ^H 
skeleton and hardly able to rise from her couch ; her ^H 
fiiendfl and relatives divided from her by half the ^H 

1 circumference of the globe ; her husband withdrawn ^H 
under circumstances whicli made it doubtful if he ^H 
could survive even a week, and yet she compelled to ^H 
wait four long months before her dreadful suspense can ^H 
be reheved by the scarcely more dreadful tidings of his 
death I Rarely are the fountains of sorrow in the human 
bosom more deeply stirred. Scarcely can we conceive a 
combination of circumatancea more fitted to call forth 
that wail of a desolate spirit — that shriek of the soul — 
that cry of intense and concentrated agony which now 
embodied itself in the following lines to her mother : 



The wild Bouthwcst monsoon Las risen, 

On broad gray winga of gloom, 
While here from out my dreary prison 
I look as from a tomb — alas ! 
My heart another tomb. 
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Upon the low thotcbet! roof the rain 

With ceaseless poittor falls : 
My choicest treosures bear ita atain, 
Mould gathers on the walls — would Heaven 

'Twero only on tke walls ! 

Sweet motber, I am here alone, 

In sorrow and in pain ; 
The sunshine from my heart has flown, 
It fcelfl the driWng rain — ah me ! 

The chill, and mould, and rain. 

Four la^ard months have wheeled their rou: 

Since love upon it smiled, 
And everything of earth has frowned 
On thy poor stricken child, — sweet friend ; 

Thy -weary, suffering child. 

I'd watched my loved one night and day, 

Scarce breathing when he slept, 

And as my hopes were swept away, 

rd in his bosom wept. — Oh, God ! 

How had I prayed and wept I 

They bore him from me to the ship, 

Aa bearers bear tke dead ; 
I kissed his speechless, quivering lip, 
And left him on his bed — alas ! 

It seemed a coffin bed. 

Then, mother, little Charlie came. 

Our beautiful, fair boy, 
With my own lather's cherished name, — 
But O, he brought no joy, — my child 

Brought mourning and no joy. 
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His little grave I can not see, 

Though weary months have fled 
Since pitying lips bent over me, 
And whispered, " He is dead." — ^Ah me I 
'Tis dreadfiil to' be dead ! 

I do not mean for one like me. 
So weary worn and weak, — 
Death's shadowy paleness seems to be 
Even now upon my cheek, — his seal 
On form, and brow, and cheek. 

But for a bright winged bird, like him, 

To hush his joyous song, 
And prisoned in a coffin dim, 
Join death's pale phantom throng, — ^my boy 

To join that grisly throng ! 

mother, I can scarcely bear 
To think of this to-day : 

It was so exquisitely fair, 
That little form of clay, — my heart 
Still lingers by his clay. 

And when for one loved far, far more 

Come thickly gathering tears. 
My star of faith is clouded o'er, 

1 sink beneath my fears, — sweet friend, 

My heavy weight of fears. 

but to feel thy fond arms twme 

Around me once again ! 
It almost seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain — ^might soothe 

This dull, cold, heavy pain. 



I 
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But gentlo mother, through life's atorniB 

I may not lean on tLee ; 
For Lelpleas, cowering little forma 
Cling trustingly to ma. — Poor babea ! 

To have no guide but me. 

With weary foot and hrokeE wing, 

With bleeding heart and sore, 
Thy dove looks, backward sorrowing, 
But seeks the ark no more — Thy breast 



Sweet mother for the exile pray, 

That loftier faith be given ; 
Her broken reeds all swept away, 
That she may rest in heaven — her soul 

Grow strong in Christ and heaven. 

All fearfully, al! tearfully, 

Alone and sorrowing, 

My dim eye lifted to the sky — 

Fast to the cross I cling — Christ ! 

To thy dear cross 1 ciing. 

At length, about the 28th of Angast, the dreaded 

tidings came. Her husband was dead. Within two 

weeks of bidding hor adieu, amidst unspeakable physical 

agoniea, but in the utmost serenity of soul, he had breathed 

out his hfe, and hia body had been committed to the 

deep, and his spirit gone to its reward. He had been 

dead nearly four months, and he had not come and told 

her. If there were any thing in " spiritualism" but a 

foul and pestilent lie, or the subtle agency of the devil — 

if the spirits of the virtuous and sainted dead could hold 

legitimate intercourse with those whom they have left 

behind, Mrs. Judson would not have been allowed by him 
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who loved her more than life to pine for four months in 
harrowing uncertainty, when a single whisper from hia 
Bpirit lips had disclosed all. Sin has placed man in a 
state of judicial isolationj and hung a curtain of impene- 
trable darkness around his earthly abode. The great 
moral mysteries of the future are revealed to the eye of 
faith, hut all that might minister to our curiosity — all 
that we do not iieed to know, is, even in the case of God's 
chosen ones, to he reached only through the portals of 
the sepulchre. 

The intelligence of her bereavement was communicated 
by Rev. Mr. Mackay, of Calcutta. It was accompanied 
by expressions of deep sympathy, and a cordial invitation 
to her, should she decide on returning to England hy 
way of Calcutta, to make his house her home during 
her stay there. He was of the Scotch PresbyteriaQ 
church, and from him and hia family Mrs. Judson subse- 
quently experienced the most unwearied kindness. 



It IB all over, Anna Maria, darling, and oh ! do pity me, I 
am so, so desolate. He lived only four days after they left the 
river, and suffered so intensely that be longed for the reluaaa 
of death. Aud here for four long months have I heen bo aoxi- 
OUB about hini, when he was wearing bia crown in heaven ? I 
ought to rejoice and be glad that he ie so happy and glorioua ; 
sometime, perhaps, I may get strength for it; but now I can 
thinlc of nothing, and see nothing, but the black shadows that 
have fallen upon my own heart and life. Oh, it is a terrible 
thing to lose a frienri and guide like him. 

I can not write you any more, darling, for niy heart 
ing, and I am ill with grief, I do not feel oa though I should 
ever be well again ; but perhaps I shall — and then, perhaps — I 
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not tiiow — I may try to bring' my poor little orphans home. 
i''rite to me, however ; for it is doubtful about my going at all 
-certainly not at present. It s&ems to me that I should like 
mil be buried where my precious husband labored. 
But no matter ; wherever we may be, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in finding each other on the resurrection morning. Oh, 
Anna Maria, yon do not know how we have loved one another, 
n alone. In deep affliction, 

Tour poor 



Nbi 
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[Mt Dear, Kate,— 

suppose yon will have heard before this reaches you, that 
^itbe last blow has fallen upon me — that I am widowed and des- 
I elate. Oh, you can not guess how heavy my heart is — nor 
ftow dark and dreary my future appears, God help me ! I 
kean not write particulars now, I am too ill, and Mr. Banney 
KCays lie wrote from ^Mauritius. I can not say what I shall do. 
B'l have no plans, and no expectations. It was my husband's 
Jlrish that I should go home with my poor little orphans, but 
vtbo missionaries beg that I will decide on nothing hastily, and I 
Weel as though America could never be a home to rao again, 
e will fell. In the mean time, pity me, dear Kate, for my 
joor heart is aching sorely. 

Your afflicted sister, 

Emily C. Jddsow. 
Love to father, mother, and Wallace. 

TO REV. WK. STB TENS, 



f !Ut Dear Mr, Stevens, — 

Parting with the manuscripts which were every day before 
BiDy eyes daring three happy yeitrs, almost carries me back to 
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tiiat ead morning in April when he passed from the door nerer 
agnin to return. But I well know tliat my Heavenly Father is 
orderiBg all these things, and 1 have nothing to do hot submit 
— nothing to say but "Thy will, O God, he done I" 

A few days before Mr, Jodson went away, he told me, if he 
should never return, to place the Dictionary papera in your 
bands, and it is in compliance with that request that I now 
sendlhem, I sappose that he would not have improved the 
Englinh and Burmese part very essentially while carrying it 
through the press; and the second part, the Burmese and 
Knglish is, as far as he had advanced, equally complete. The 

last word he defined was , and the corresponding initial 

vowel , 

The only request he made was that there might he aome 
distinct marlc, both in the dictionary and grammar, to indicate 
where Lis work ended and yours commenced. The grantniar 
was intended to preface the Burmese and English portion of 
the dictionary, but is complete only as far as through the cases 
of nouns — 32 manuscript pages, I believe this grammar waa 
on a somewhat different plan from the old "Grammatical 
Notices ;" but I send a printed copy of that, in which he has 
marked several errors, as it may be of some service to yon. 
In addition to the finished parts of the Dictionary, yon will find 
the two old manuscript volnmos which he had in use ever after 
his first arrival in Burmah ; and these I beg to have returned 
to me when the work is completed. Interlined and erased as 
they are, you will have great difiiculty in deciphering them, 
and will no doubt find some parts quite illegible. I think I 
mentioned to you the plan of having Moung-Shway-loo make 
out, from the old printed Dictionary and his own memory, a 
list of words more or less synonymous, and I send the books, 
which, although not to be implicitly relied on, are, I believe, 
quite valuable. 

There is one bound volume which I do not recollect having 
leen before ; but I think it must be a vocabtilary arranged from 
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n original Barnicse one, as I have heaid Mr. J. speak of having 
BBch a, work. The remaining papers, consisting of two or three 
little vocabularies, and the like, are, I suppose, of no great 
value ; hut I thought it heat to send every thing in any way 
connected with defining words. I also put in witb the rest the 
old proof-sheets, as he sometimes had occasion to refer to them. 
And now, may the blessing of God rest upon this work — 
on you, or whoever elae may finish it — on all who, for Christ's 
Bake, study it, and upon poor Burmah, in whose behalf so much 
time and labor have beeo expended. 

Very affectionately, your sister, 

Emilt C. Jodson. 

Under date of September 20, Mrs. Judson -wrote to 
her sister, Misa A. B. Judaon, a minute and moat beauti- 
ful account of the closing scenes in the life of her 
husband, and subseijuently contributed most touching 
reminiscences regarding them, as well aa other portions 
of his history, to the memoir, prepared by Dr. Wayland. 
The length of these precludes their insertion here, and 
they belong more strictly to his life than to hers. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

HOMEWAED BOUND. 
« Kt visionB £Eide behind, my weary heart speeds home." 

The question of her future disposition of herself and 
children, now pressed itself forcibly and painfully upon 
Mrs. Judson. Her heart was with the mission; her 
strongest wish to live and die amidst the scene of her 
now sainted husband's labors, and give her powers to the 
work whose glory had come gradually to absorb all the 
faculties of her soul. As her health slightly improved, 
it was her first purpose to remain at least a few years, 
in the hope of turning her knowledge of the language 
and her experience to account in some of the good for 
which she so ardently panted. But, with the setting in 
of the rainy season, she experienced a fresh relapse, 
which admonished her that a change of climate consti- 
tuted her only prospect of continued life ; and, looking 

both to her own health and the good of her children, she 
could not doubt that duty demanded her return to 

America. She writes thus to Miss Anable, October 20 : 

You will not think tliat I do not love you when I say that 
it is more painful for me to return to America — to leave all 
here — than it was to come away from you originally. But I 
have considered the subject prayerfully, have advised with the 
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I misaionartcs, and consulted tbe nisbca of my saiuted husband, 
[■ and lia»e no doiabt in regard to duty. I must go back to Ame- 
- tica, and, if God spares my life, try to servo Him tbare. My 
' hefu-t is here — I love the missionariea, love the work, and love 

tbo precious Christians that have been accustomed to gather 

round rae for prayer and instruction. They sobbed like so 

many children when I aanounced my purpose of returning. 

My knowledge of the language is too important to be thrown 
I away, and my knowledge of the habits and character of the 

people is probably (from peculiar circumstances) greater than that 
|- of many who have been longer in the field. But the state of my 
. health and the good of the children require a sacrifice of feel- 
( ing which, from your distanee, you will be unable to appreciate. 
I am not permitted to raise myself in bed, for I am 

Buffering from a relapse, brought on, tlio physician says, by 

■writing letters. 



MiuLJUIH, NoYombiir 16, I3S0. 

r Dear Mbb. Nott, — »^ 

I can not recollect positively whether I replied to your 

' letter, wi-itten long since, or not, but I know it was in my 

I heart to do so, though I may have failed in the accomplish- 

I dent. For tbo last two years, " sickness and sorrow, pain and 

death," have been my constant attendants ; and, in consequence 

of this, I have neglected many social duties and been deprived 

of many pleasures, among which correspondence with those I 

formerly loved is not the leasts And now, though my hands 

are full of cares, and my heart heavy with its accumulated 

burden of sorrows, my thoughts still tarn back to other days, 

. even in the midst of pain, and weakness, and desolation, I 

rfind something not nnlika a ray of sunshine left me from the 

I dreadful wreck of all those bright hopes, God has given me a 

[ bitter portion, and yet, throngh all, even in the heaviest of my 

I trials, His loving-kindDess and tender mercy have never failed ; 
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and now, though my path i. 



I darkened forever, 

n not be wholly mieerable. 



yet 



I 



condescends ' 

Heaven seems very dear to mc, and reiy near, indeed, since it 
contains my sainted husband and the precious, precious little 
one that I Lad Loped to reeeive in Lis stead. And then, my 
own feet have been treading, for the last six months, close on 
the veige of eternity, so that trnst in Christ has been my on!y 
resource, both for myself and my poor little orphans, and I 
have found it, indeed, a sweet dependence. Now my health ia 
a httle better, and the doctor says that if I return to America, 
I have a good prospect of recovery from the disease contracted 
here, though, on other accounts, a cold climate will be leas 
favorable to me than a warm one. It is very painful to me to 
leave the mission just as I began to be prepared for usefulneae, 
but it is of God's ordering, and I know that He will do what ia 
best, both for me and for His cause. If I stay here i can not 
live ; if I go to America I may be permitted to be of some use 
to the children; ho, there ia no ground for question. I shall 
leave here for Calcutta in January, I think, and then taka a 
passenger ship for England. ... I shall probably reach 
England in June or July. 

. . . It ia my intention, if God spares my life, to gather 
the poor children (six in all) under one roof, and make a home 
for them in some place where they can have the advantage of 
good schools, and we can live economically. I can not yet 
decide where that will bo. The throe children here with me 
enjoy excellent health, and aro delighted with the prospect of 
the voyage, but more especially the wonders they expect to 
meet in America. I shall also bring with mo the Indian girl 
I have employed of late as a nurse, and a little son of Mr. 
Stevens, a brother missionary. So my party will consist of six, 
and don't you think they need a more efficient head thua II 
How different when I came-out! Friends in America prepared 
my outfit and packed it, and my husband put everything in ila 
place and watched me nil the way, as mothers watch their 
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infants. But the "Father of tlie fatherless and tha widow's 
God" wiU go with ns now, and I do not think I shall be 
Afraid. 

We heard of Dr. Nott'a illness with much sorrow, and there 
was a time when my hnaband did not expect to precede him to 
heaven; but God had work for one and not the other, and " He 
doeth all things well." 

Witii much love to yourself and Dr. Nott, as well as the 
Pearsons, Very affectionately yoars, 

Emilt C Jodson. 

to right sbt. biboof wtlboh', lobd bishop of oalcutta. 

Miinuiiii', Dec IT. 

My Brlovbd Fathbb in Cheist, — 

I was so mnch overcome yesterday, both by a sense of 
tbe condescension of your lordship's visit, and also by the flood 
of mournful reminiscences which it generated, that I failed to 
aay how warmly my now sainted husband reciprocated tbo 
affection you were pleased to express for him, and how deep 
were his respect and veneration. I also neglected to fulfill one 
of his last requests, made only a few days previous to our final 
earthly parting. It had been his intention to send yoa a copy 
of the memoir of his late wife, but the first editions were so 
defaced by typographical errors that he deferred it nntil we 
tihould receive a revised edition. This was expected daily when 
he went away, and he commissioned me to beg your lord- 
ahip'a acceptance of a copy ire his name, so soon as I shonld 
receive it. My subseqnent illness, together with my anticipated 
visit to Calcutta, has prevented the fulfillment of his wishes 
nntil now, 

I also do myself the pleasure to add another memento — the 
accompanying engraving, from a portrait taken five years since 

America. Those who loved him do not thick it correct, 
but it is a very good representation of the face he wore in 
public. 
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Permit me again to espreaa my warmest thanka for your ■ 
kind gift^ — the Booi of books — and to assure your lordship th&t ] 
this will be the copy ■which I sliall hereafter read in my close^ I 
and preserve among my choicest treasures. 

Praying that our Heavenly Father may have you in His 1 
holy keeping, and spare you to the Cliurch of Christ for many ' 
years to come ; and trusting that when yoii sometimes think of | 
a saint in glory, you may remember also the wiJow and the 
futherlesa in their desolation, believe me, my lord, with rever- 
ential affection, 

Most sincerely yours, • 

Emily C. JuDaotf. 

The following to Rev. Dr. Briglit (the Home Secre- 
tary of the Missionary Union) is especially interesting 
as containing a brief but most just and beautiful delinea- 
tion of the character of her deceased husband. It shows 
how thoroughly she understood him — how competent 
she was to do justice to his memory : 



Miuuim, Dec S8, 1900. 

Mt Dear Ma, Bright, — 

I have no words with wliich to express my gratitude for 
the kind sympathy of yourself and the executive committee in 
my afflictions, nor the pleasure with which I have regarded 
your manifest appreciation of a character now made perfect ii 
glory. I would also, were it in my power, extend my thanka 
to all those Churches and individual Christians who have given 
me the support of their prayers during these dark months of 
trial ; for snroly the everlasting arms have been about me, and 
God — even the God in whom he trusted— has led me. In sop. i 
row, in anxiety, in weakness, in the deptlis of desolation and 
afOiction, I have found the blessedness of clinging to the c 
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of Christ, and tliongli I have had iiij hoara of trembling and 
despondency, I Lave also had glimpses of the eternal Afoclil, 
and of a crown radiant witb the glory of the redeemed, which 
Lave made me rejoieo that I am permitted thus to suffer, while 
e suffering is mine alone. 

After my illness of 1349 (by which my prospects of usoful- 
fis in the missioa were greatly impaired), my husband ex- 
^essed his desire that, in. case of his death, I should return to 
America and assume the guardianship of the children. A few 
idays previous to his embarkation I took occasion to allude to 
the subject, inquiring if he had any objection to my remaining 
here until I had accomplished certain objecta for which I had 
been striving to prepare myself, provided it should seem in my 
own eyes the wisest course, and should meet the approval of 
the MissioQ and the Board. After some little hesitation ha 
.replied that it would be very sad to leave me in such circum- 
stances, and he should feel far happier to thint of me in the 
position he had so often pictnred in ray native land, but added, 
" I do not wish you to feel nnder the least restraint from any 
thing I have said ; act as your judgment dictates, and I am sure 
that God will guide you to a wise decision." I felt, therefore, 
tliat it would not be a violation of his wishca for me to remain 
, until the age of the children made my return necessary ; and 
for a little time, with the kind concurrence of the Mission, I 
decided accordingly. But God ordained it otherwise, and, as 
you have already learned, left me without a choice. The 
physician who has attended upon me for the last three yeara 
has e:ipressed his decided conviction that I shall never be equal 
to the performance of active missionary duties ; and there is 
much reason to fear that loss of life might be the penalty of 
remaining through another rainy season. The manner of effect- 
Tug my return has been a subject of great anxiety to me. A 
jnerchantman, with no female friend or medical adviser on 
hoard, presents but a forbidding prospect ; and I have not felt 
at liberty (looking to your treasury for disbursement) to incur 
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tlie additional cspense of more smtablo accommodations, 
in this, Lowever, God baa fuifilleil Hia promise to those who 
put their trust in Him. A few friends in Bengiil have proposed 
making up a Bmall purse as a tribute to the departed, which I 
hope will be sufficient to dcfTay all expenses over and abore 
those usually incurred by returning missionariea. I therefore 
propOEC leaving here in the January steamer for Calcutta, and 
thence taking an EngUsh passenger ship to London, which port 
I hope to reach early in May. May I be assured of yoiu, 
prayers, both in my own behalf and in behalf of my fatherieaa 
children i 

I need scarcely say that the action of the Board on 
subject of the proposed memoir meets my most cordial concur 



The choice of a biographer 1 consider to he a question of 
great difficulty and delicacy, and one on which I can not bat 
hesitate to express a decided opinion. The common tendency, 
I think, would bo to place tha subject at a cloudy distance, and 
divest him of those attributes of humanity the lack of which 
no heroism or saint-like quality should over be thought sufficient 
to compeusato. Besides, Dr. Judson possessed a stronglj 
marked character, and one writer might seize upon one view, 
another upon another, and a third upon still another; whila 
each representation would be as incomplete as the description 
of a multiform edifice Irom the survey of a single side. He 
needs a biographer capable of grasping his whole character at 
once, and of reconciling and harmonizing its singularly diTeise 
elements — ite delicacy with its strength, its almost unpa^llelod 
tenderness with its uncompromising sternness, its sensibili^ 
with its stoieisni, its ardent enthusiasm with its cool severity of 
judgment, its frank, genial socialnesa with its tendency to asc45t^ 
icism, its discreet and quiet caution with its bo!d fearlessnee^ 
its patience in study with its promptitude in action; its impot- 
nous earnestness, its graceful play of fancy, its humor, with its 
serene dignity, its mock serionauess, the simpliaity of its derotioii, 
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jlnd its constant aspirations after Loliness. The work had 
ketter never be performed than marred by weak bands; the 
HiBracter bad bettor remain undelincated till tbe judgment day 
|bsD fee crippled to suit the powers of a mind leas eapacloua 
Aaa his own. In addition to this, bis lifo has been snch a com- 
plete exposition of the ago in which it began and ended, that a 
rapid but comprehensive glance at these times will be an essen- 
tial requisite to a full development of the subject. The unseen 
infinences which had been go long in operation, and gradually 
tending to the finally bold conjuncture; tbe Spirit of God 
brooding upon the dark waters until they were finally stirred 
beneath it; the now-born light, flashing forth in the Old World, 
to be caught up and reflected froDu tbe walls of Andover ; tbe 
progress of the wondrous work, girdling the whole earth with 
its slowly advancing glory ; all this requires to be connected and 
interwoven in sucii a manner as to esemplify the dealings of 
God in the mightiest movement which marks this Sige of wonders. 
Pardon mc if I write too earnestly. 1 do not wish to over^ 
step the bounds of modesty, but it is a subject on which I h 
a right to feel the deepest interest ; and yet I can truly say 
that I am less solicitous for my husband's honor {which I believe 
would be safe in any bands) than desirous that his death should 
subserve the interesta of the noble cause to which bis whole life 
was devoted. 

The Committee will be pleased to learn that the mission so 
far anticipated their wishes with regard to tbe monument at 
Amherst as to obtain a grant of the ground from government, 
so that whatever changes occur, the spot marked by the hopia 
tree will remain undisturbed. 

Again thanking both yoa and the Committee for your cour- 
teous consultation of my wishes, your kind sympathy, and your 
expressed interest in my welfare, believe me, my dear Mr, 
Bright, with the highest respect and esteem, 
Moat sincerely yours, 

Emilt C. Judson. 
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Weary and desolate — weary, worn, and desolate — oi, A 
Maria, iiiy path is mantled by the very " blacknesB of d 
ness." I am on the eve of embarkation; one day more, and I 
leara my loving, aympathizing friends here to plunge into the 
midst of strangers. How ivell fitted I am for the long and 
lonely vovaijo you will imagine, when I tel! you that I have 
not been able to enter the Dearest mission honso since that 
fatal April but om e, and then (two weeks since) it brought oa 
a relapse, from which I am stilt suSering. My Calcutta friends 
write me kindly — tenderly even — and though they are stranger 
friends, God may sec ht to turn their hearts toward me — ^I don't 
know. It IS better, of course, to look altogether above the 
world, but that is scarcely possible while in it. 0, for the rest 
of the people of God! I sometimes feel that it would be 
delightful to share Ids grave — but then the children. 

On the 22d of January, 1851, Mrs. Judson, with aching 
heart and tearful eye, bade adieu to Maulmain, the Bcene 
of her happiest and of her wretchedest hours. It was like 
death to tear herself away from the place hallowed hy bo 
many delicious and sacred memories— from the spot where 
with him she had so long lived, and hoped, and labored ; 
from the missionaries who were to her more than brothers 
and sbters ; from the native Chriatians, whom she loved 
as children. Early in February, with slightly improved 
health, she reached Calcutta, and found a most hospi- 
table welcome and delighful home in the family of Eev. 
Mr. Mackay. They are the " Wayside friends" of the 
Oho, Her health, however, again declined. She was 
prostrated by the Blightest exertion, and unable to fuMll 
her anxiously cherished wish to visit the mission of Ser- 
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mpore, and the grave of a child of Dr. Judson that 
a buried there. She received here, hesides inmiroer- 
i other kindnesses, a testimony of respect to the 
temory of her late hushand, in a liberal donation of 
i thousand rupees (fifteen hundred dollavB), made 
f Calcutta gentlemen, withoiit distinction of religious 

St. 

She writes thus to Bev. Dr. Bright : 

Calcdtt*, Fobniarj BE, 1B51. 
r Dkah Mr. BaiQHT,— 

I am just now on the point of embarking for Knglimd, after 
inding some three weeks in this place, waiting for the sailing 
. I am in the family of the Rev, W, S. Mackay, 
missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, a fine scholar, a 
hearted Oiristian, and altogether one of the most noble 
lOnd chivalrous characters I ever met. Through hira, I have 
made tie acquaintance of a large circie of friends, not only of 
his own church, hut Episcopalians, Independents, etc., and Lave 
also met with all the English Baptist missionaries in town. I 
have been too ill to visit Seramporo, which I regret exceedingly, 
for I consider it, apart irom family associations, a place of deep 
missionary interest "The Judson Testimonial," a subscription 
by "the friends and admirers of the lata Dr. Judson" (as they 
style themselves), for the benefit of his family, anionnted to 
about throe thonsand (Company's) rupees ; and from this it is 
my intention to defray all the expenses of my passage home, 
above what the Board would have to pay in the Waahinffloti 
Allslon. That somewhat nnfortunate vessel entered the mouth 
of the Salwen just as the steamer was leaving it. I, however, 
saw Dr, Dawson, and received a very hurried note from Mrs. 
Wade, whom I was distressed to pass without seeing. At this 
place I had the pleasnre of meeting the Kiucaids and Mrs. 
Tinton ; the latter looting very well, but poor Mrs. Kincaid 
id almost a ghostly appearance. They seemed very glad to 
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learn that I was going in an English vessel, and the very tmsi 
which brought tbciu from tha Cape. I have taken my passage; 
(a small upper-deck cabin) on the T-udor, Captain. Lay, bonndj 
for London, via Madras, Masulipatam, and the Cape. As ahe- 
touches at so many places, I anticipate rather a long voyaga^. 
but there is every prospect of its being a pleasant one, at least so 
iar as accommodatioDs and society are concerned. There wOI 
be nt least two pious famiUes on board, perhaps more. I pay 
for myself, three children, and a servant girl, fifteen hundred 
rupees, which is thought to be a very moderate sum. I waa 
verymnch benefited by the change when I first came to Calcutta, 
bnt it soon passed away, and since then I have been growing 
more and more poorly every day. The doctor whom I havei 
consulted here says there is no hope for me but in a long voy^e, ' 
and thought it a matter of regret thnt the vessel should be eo 
long' delayed. Then, although I have received company here 
mostly on my couch, I know it has injured me, and I anticipate 
great benefit from the qeiet of the vessel. I know it is on ao- 
connt of the respect for my sainted husband that I am received 
so well here ; and I can assure yon the evidences of esteem fiw 
him which meet me on every hand are deeply gratifying to me. 
The Missionary Conference (Scotch Free Church) has addresBod 
me a beautiful letter, and private testimonials are almost number- 
leas. I send you with tliia the Calcutta Review, a quarterly 
edited by Mr. Mackay, and containing an article from the pen 
ijf Major Durand, formerly commissioner of the Tenasserim 
provinces. He waa a personal friend of my husband and the 
second Mrs. Judson, and has also shown great kindness to 
me. Through Lord EUenborough, with whom he is a iliToritfl,, 
be possesses much influence, and the whole of it is exerted in 
fevor of pure, genuine Christianity. It vrill be a blessed thin^ 
for missionaries, and for the heathen, when there are more stwi 
men in the East. 

I feci like setting up an Ebenezer in this place before I go, for 
sorely the Lord has thns far helped me ; but I still go on mj 
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■way with fear and trembling, not knowing what is before me ; 
though I do know that God, evan my God, ia on the sea as on 
tlie land. It ia not very probable that I shall reach England 
before the end of June, which will bring me to America at a 
very favorable aoason — the hottest of the year. Do not forget 
to pray for me while on my trackless way, and also for my poor 
Uttlo ones, that however desolate in other respects, we may have 
the presence of our Heavenly Friend, 

Sincerely and a-Sectionately youra, 

EuiLr C, Jddbon. 

On the 24th of February she embarked with her three 
children and nurse in the ship Tudor, Captain Lay, for 
London, to retrace, under circumstances how sadly al- 
tered, the way which, five years before, she had traversed 
with a heart filled with hope, and an idolized husband 
by her side. But she met with kindness everywhere. 
The captain was unweariediy attentive ; her fellow- 
passengers courteous and respectful; and a Mrs. Thomas 
especially, though a brilhant woman of the world, yet 
by her unafiected sympathy and warm-heartednees, as 
well as by her intelhgence, won a large place in the heart 
of the stricken widow. Mrs. Thomas' husband was not 
with her, and Mrs, Judson wrote for her — as an address 
to hira in his absence — the little poem, " Alone upon 
the Deep, Love." She gazed sadly upon the receding 
shores of India ; caught for the last time " the spicy 
breezes" that blow from those groves of balm and islands 
clothed with eternal summer, and once more the sonth- 

Iern cross looked down upon her — but with a deeper, 
Badder meaning than when she first gazed on it through 
the glowing atmosphere of hope. Its strange blended 
iesBon of severity and kindness she thus sweetly inter- 
preted : 
» 
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TO THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 

Sweet empress of tlie southern sea, 

Hail to thy loveliness once more ! 
Thou gazest mournfully on me, 

As mindful we have met before. 

"When first I saw the Polar Star 

Go down behind the silver sea. 
And greeted thy mild light from far, 

I did not know its mystery. 

My Polar Star was by my side, 

The star of hope was on my brow ; 
I 've lost them both beneath the tide, — 

The cross alone is left me now. 

Not such as thou, sweet Thing of stars, 

Moving in queenly state on high ; 
But wrought of stern, cold iron bars. 

And borne, ah me ! so wearily I 

Yet something from these soft warm skies 

Seems whispering, " Thou shalt yet be blest I*' 

And gazing in thy tender eyes. 

The symbol brightens on my breast. 

I read at last the mystery 

That shimbers in each starry gem ; 
The weary pathway to the sky — 

The iron cross — the diadem. 

The opening of their voyage had been unwontedly 
propitious — so that Mrs. Judson felt "ashamed to own to 
sea-sickness; " but they encountered very heavy gales be- 
fore reaching Cape Town. They arrived here about the 
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Ith of May, and remained a few days, Mra. Judson 
iving greatly improved in hunllli, as ia shown by the 
illowing to Mra. Stevens : 

Wovild yon not be Mtonislied to see me getting ready for a 
dinner party, tliree milea out of town, at the iashionable after- 
dark hour! They have a joke on board the ship tliat tlio 
fiiirics have changed mc ; I'or I am not the same person that 
came on board at Calcutta. And they are right. I am not fat 
Ijet, as yoii wi!l readily believe, but my complexion is entirety 
iged, roy appetite is enormous, and nothing that I can eat 
drink doea me the least harm. I did not improve much 
wo got in. sight of land which was about five weeks before 
dually landed. Tlie first gale, which was frightful, nearly 
, mu while it lasted ; but as soon as it was over, I came 
.Oflt a now creature, and from that moment np to this, I have 
'%eea steadily improving. Yon never saw me when I was so 
well as I am now. Dear, good Captain Lay watches my faee. 
and notices every change, and it is " now you have a head 
ache," or " I shall not ask you how you are this morning — your 
face telia," or " now you need this," etc. His kindness is alraost 
incredible. Every morning after I got well enough to go on 
deck, he would come to my cabin door, and tell me whether I 
had better come out or not, what shawl to wear, etc., and dur- 
ing the gales, when we were all shut up in our darkened cabins, 
he took ray boys and Mra. Thomas's into his cabin to relieve 
us, and — but there is no use in trying to enumerate — he does 
EVEEY thing, nis attentions to us who have no protectors, are 
not merely the attontions of a courteous gentlemanly com- 
mander, but the tlioughtihl watchfulness of a brother or hus- 
band. 

" I beg," she says in a letter to her sister, " that you 
will never call the English, cold-hearted any more. So 
far as I have seen here, they are all heart ; and even 
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you and Mrs. Stevens coul^ scarcely be kinder to me 
than six or eight of the prominent passengers on the 
Tudorr 

About the first of June they left Cape Town, and 
reached London about the middle of August. "I find 
my health/' she writes to Dr. Peck, " improved by the 
voyage, long and stormy as it was, and the sallow Indian 
cheeks of my children are beginning to glow with English 
roses." She took quiet lodgings at the West End, but 
the kindness of her English friends soon drew her from 
them, and gave her fresh tokens of tllat large English 
hospitality which she had so often experienced in the 
East. She made her stay chiefiy with W. B. Gumey, 
Esq., and with Eev. Joseph Angus, of Stepney College. 
Her stay in London, though fatiguing was very delight- 
ful. Besides visiting the principal objects of interest 
to a stranger, and being " introduced to a wide circle 
of English acquaintances," and forming "ties which 
death will not have the power to dissever," she also 
met Eev. Messrs. Oncken and Lehman, from the Conti- 
nent, and expresses her peculiar pleasure in meeting 
" many who have hazarded their lives for Christ, and 
others, their still dearer reputations." 
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"Dear motliBr, in ihj pniyar to-night 

There come new ho pas nad wanner taare ; 
On long, long darknoea brcnlu tho light — 
Comes baok the loTod, the lout far ;eBTB." 

Bdt her heart was hastening homeward, and the gen- 
I erouB kindaces of her British friends could detain her 
I bat little over a month. On the 20th of September she 
I embarked from Liverpool, in the steamer Canada, for 
1 Boston, and early in October, 1851, set foot on her 
I native shores— a little more fhan five years after she had 
f left it for the East. How different the present from 
I that hour of ■wee}>ing gladness 1 Yet the welcome she 
I now received was undoubtedly more deep and heartfelt 
[ than the tumultuous God-speed which had accompanied 
I lier departure. Then, misgivings existed in many minds 
I that would not utter them, lest the brilliant roraance- 
[ ■writer might fail in the practical qualities and self-deny- 
[ ing duties of the missionary. She had gone through the 
[ ordeal, and come out, like gold from the furnace, 
approved and refined. She had proved a faithful wife to 
I Dr. Judson, and a most competent mother to his children. 
She had entered zealously, inteUigently, and efficiently 
into his labors ; had overcome all prejudices, and won 
the hearts alike of the native Christiana and of her associ- 
ates in the mission. She had shown great natural cour- 
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age, tempered and exalted by Christian principle. She- 
had borne up under her crushing weight of sorrow with 
a high, heroic heart ; and, now that she brought back 
her deceased husband's children from the scene of his 
life-labors, the enthusiasiu of her leception might well 
be " not loud, but deep," and the welcome which greeted' 
her, not from the lips of the many, but from the hearts 
of the few. Among others was her daughter Abby Ann, 
and her faithful friend, Miss Sheldon, came on from! 
Philadelphia, 

The fatigue and excitement of landing, however, were 
too much for her frail constitution, and she was immi 
diately attacked by an illness which confined her several 
days to the bed. She had intended making an imm( 
diata visit to Miss A. Jadson, at Plymouth, but was 
obliged to forego it, and proceed with the least possibh 
delay to Hamilton, She had previously to make a dis- 
position of the elder sons, Adoniram and Elnathan, and 
of Abby Ann, all of whom were placed at once upon. 
her hands. Her slender health rendered impoaaible her; 
assuming the care of more than the three younger onea, 
whom she had brought from India. She was relievedl' 
from her anxiety regarding the two elder sons by the 
kiudnesB of Dr. and Mrs. Bright, who received them tu 

I members of their own family ; Abby Ann she deter- 
mined to place with MissAnable, awured that she would 
be watched over with equal judiciousness and aSection. 
These arrangements made, she proceeded to Hamilton — ■ 
Misa Sheldon and Abby Ann accompanying her. The 
meeting with the loved homo circle I shall not attempt 
to describe, nor the emotions with which she recroi 
the paternal threshold. With a deeper emphasis and 
profoimder meaning might she now have said ; 




^ A welcome for thy child, father, 
k A welcome give to-day, 

m Although she mny not coioq to thee 
I As when she went away, 

I It was now, not the poetry, tut the reality, of changa 
I "Long years — long, though not very many" — had writ- 
I ten their record of stern esperiences on her brow and 
heart. Providence had falsified her predictions, and 
brought them together again on this side of the final 
jneeting-place. Little was changed in the outward aspect 
of her home, and the yeare that had been so eventful to 
her had glided tranquilly over the heads of its inmates. 
But her mother's form had lost much of its erectness ; 
time had plowed deeper furrows into the cheek of her 
father ; and her brother Wallace had matured and 
changed beyond her recognition ; but the old affection 
glowed in the hearts of all. She had sought and found 
the ark once more, and into the bosom of maternal and 
aisterly love she could pour out all her joya and all her 
Borrows, 

She had received on lauding the intelligence that El- 
nathan was rejoicing in a newly found hope in Christ, 
No tidings could be more joyful to her than that her 
late husband's children were walking in the truth. With 
her joy, however, she mingled discretion, and wrote to 
him, advising a httle deferral of a public profession by 
baptism. She adds, however : " In the meantime, do not 
forget that you have 'put on Christ' indeed and in 
word ; that you are, as we humbly trust, a member of 
His spiritual, though not yet united to His visible 
Church : and strive to honor Him in all things. Let ' the 
beauty of holiness' be continually visible in your charac- 
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ter, and try to win Adoniram to the shelter of the sftme I 
CTose, not 80 much by wotda (though words are Bome- 1 
times neceBsary), as by showing him what a lovely thing I 
it la to be conformed to Christ." 

An early object of attention was the securing of a I 
memoir of her late husband, such as should meet the j 
public demand, and do jualice to such a life. The Exe- I 
outive Committee of the Union, whose servant he 
had been for many years, proffered their utmost aid in 
itB accomplishment. Through their agency, Rev, Dr. 
Wayland was engaged to prepare the work, Mrs. Jndaoa 
imdertaking to collect and arrange the materials. "With | 
generous benevolence Dr. Wayland proposed to execate I 
hie part of the work without compensation, leaving its 
entire profits to the widow and children. This arrange- 
ment made it necessary for her to pass the winter in 
Providence, after a brief visit to her daughter and [ 
friends in Philadelphia, 

Another attack of illness (her steadily intermittent | 
friend), and she proceeded early in November to Phila- | 
delphia. She found Abby Ann bappUy situated. The i 
meeting with her friends of so many years — the dearest 
out of her own father's house — whose faithful love and | 
sympathy had followed all her checkered fortunes, could 
not but be deeply affecting. They had watched the 
dawning of her Literary reputation ; with them she had i 
shared all her sweetest and bitterest experiences ; and 
the renewal of her friendship with them was among I 
the dearest joys which she could now promise to her- 
self on earth. Her stay with them, however, was short ; 
and having refreshed herself by the communion of friend- 
ship, and made the needed arrangements for her daugh- 
ter, she hastened on to Providence to the work which 



I, flhe felt among her most immediate and sacred obliga- 

[ tionB. She took lodgings for herself and the three chil- 

Ldren that had gladdened her Indian home; the elder 

i were with Dr. Bright in Roxhury, and Geo. D. 

Boardman, a member of Brown University, was able 

to beguile many of her desolate hours with conversation 

and reading. 

On the first of December ehe sent out her missives in 

all directions in quest of materials. Her efEbrts were not 

very successful. Dr. Judson's utter disregard, or rather 

morbid dread of posthumous reputation, had secured the 

r destruction of all papers illustrative of his tte, over 

K Tvhich he had any control ; and time, fire, and water had 

I done an eflectual work on the bulk of his correspondence. 

_ The ample records of the mission rooms wei-e placed at 

^. her disposal ; some valuable documents were furnished 

, by individuals ; and her personal reminiscences would, 

of coui^se, abundantly illustrate that portion of hia 

, history with which her own was Unked. 

Thus armed with her documents, she went to work, 
' reading, selecting, copying, digesting, commenting, and 
where her own knowledge availed, filling out the de- 
I ficient materials, and thus pioneering the path of the 
The industry and judgment with wliich she 
1 her task were alike remarkable. 80 ill that 
I she could write but a few hours a day, and then suffer- 
, ing from a pain in the side which made writing a tor- 
. ture, she wrought steadily on, bending into shape and 
preparing for use the intractable materials. 

" Wliatever value this memoir may possess," says Dr. 
Wayland in his preface, " must be ascribed in no small 
degree to the assistance which I have received from Mrs. 
Judson. She arranged for me all the letters iind papers, 
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furnished me with information which no other person 
could possess, and has communicated notes and remin- 
iscences which will be found among the most interesting 
portions of the work/' 

Dr. Wayland's reminiscences of Mrs. Judson at this 
time, and his general estimate of her character, he has 
kindly furnished to me in the following interesting and 
most just article : 

Pkovidsnob, Ang. 1, 1860. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, — 

In compliance with your request, I cheerfully send you 
a few reminiscences of the late Mrs. Emily Judson. I regret 
that they are so brief and imperfect. I commenced them some 
time since, but an attack of illness obliged me to lay them 
aside, and now I am unable to do much more than transcribe 
what I had then written. 

My acquaintance with Mrs. Judson hardly commenced before 
her return from Burmah. I had seen her for a few minutes 
on two previous occasions, but had no conversation with her 
beyond the interchange of ordinary civilities. I had been led 
to suppose that she devoted herself exclusively to light litera- 
ture, and though I have heard her spoken of as a person of 
sincere piety, had formed no exaggerated anticipations of her 
success as a missionary. During her absence, I learned with 
some surprise that she had acquired the Burmese language with 
almost unprecedented facility ; that she was able to use it in 
conversation and in devotional meetings with the natives ; and 
had composed some hymns in this difficult tongue, for the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary. It was soon told of her how she had 
surpassed the anticipations of her friends ; how in delicate 
health she had distinguished herself by self denying labors for 
the salvation of the women of Burmah, and had cheerfully 
accompanied her husband to Rangoon, where she would be iso- 
lated entirely from European civilization, and be exposed to the 



I ■raginga of a fanatical niob, and tbe caprices of ignorant and 
I despotic power. 

Shortly after her retuTD, it fell to my lot to prepare a memoir 
[ ©f Dr. Judaon, and in thia labor I was permitted to avail myaeU* 
f iier assistance. For this purpose she came to Froddence, 
and resided for several months in my immediate neighborhood. 
I of course saw her 'vei-y frequently, and was in the habit of 
conversing with her with the utmost freedom respecting mis- 
sions in general, and the missions to the East in particnlar ; and, 
a fact, on almost every snbject connected with the progress of 
' religion in the world. 

The first thing that struck me, upon becoming acquainted 
I with Mrs. Judson, was the remarloible contrast tliat presented 
I itself between her material and spiritual nature. She had been 
I ill during almost the whole of her residence in Burmah, and 
Traa incurably sick on her arrival in this country. I think I 
I never saw a person, able to walk across a room, whose motionB 
I indicated so great a degree of physical debility. It seemed as 
I though she would have fallen to the floor, if any person bad 
r accidentally jostled against her. She waa generally unable to 
! before ten o'clock in the morning, and was confined to 
I tliQ couch for the greater part of the day. She was, for a time, 
I a member of my family, and I strongly urged upon her slight 
t exercise in the open air. She took my advice and made the 
I attempt. I however found immediately that I had mistaken 
:ase, and that an efl'ort which I considered very slight, was 
' wholly beyond her strength. 1 was perfectly willing, after- 
wards, to allow her to judge for herself in all matters respecting 
her health. I would not convey the idea that she was always 
at this point of extreme debility. She was at times slightly 
invigorated, but each alternation of improvement and decline 
left her more thoroughly prostrated, until she entered into rest. 
But in the midst of this exUansting debility, her intellect 
retained a vigor which I have rarely seen equaled. So com- 
I ]^ete a victory of mind over matter it has never been my good 
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fortane elsewhere to observe. Over that foehle and attenoKted 1 
body she exercised a perfect control, and all that it was possible 
for it to do it did at her bidding. Though sinking steadily into 
the grave, she was able to accompliBh more than most women 
in perfect health. She was actively employed in arranging for 
my use the voluminous letters, aud papers from which her hus- ■ 
band's memoir was compiled. At the same time she felt it I 
neceseary to write for the press, and prepare her works for new j 
editions; her correspondence waa es:tensive; and the care of I 
her husband's family, which had devolved upon her, was 
cised with iacessant vigilance, and a soundness of judgment J 
and tenderness of affection wSiich I have rarely soeu equaled. 
Those who knew of her only as the author of pleasant tales for I 
the young, could hardly believe that the power of condensed | 
thought, the logical acutenesa, and the indignant sarcasm which I 
marked her letters to a certain New York pnllisber, could have I 
proceeded from the pen of Fanny Forester. Those, however 
who knew her intimately, perceived in thorn nothing but the 1 
workings of a mind whicii they knew to be e^juiil to any emer- 
gency, intensified by the necessity laid upon her of guarding I 
the character of her husband from misrepresentation, and of 
defending the interests of her children, soon to he left orphans, 
from what she believed to be s selfish nnd cruel injustice. 

Her religious character was elevated and equable. Ect ] 
faith rarely faltered, even in times of the sorest extremity. 
had formed the habit of relying on her Father in heaven 
Jiving and ever present God, who had always cared for her aa i 
beloved child, and she never doubted that He would do si 
the end. Conscious that she in all things submitted to Ilia will, 
and desired in all things to serve Him, she relied in implicit J 
faith on all His promises. That God would help her in every 
extremity, and guide her by Ills wisdom to correct decisions, 
seemed with her a thing taken for granted. Yet it was not a 
boastful and loud-spoken trust that animated her. It revealed 
itself only to her most intimate fi-iends, and to them only inci- 



dentntly. It was a gaidiDg and directing power that responded 
to every prayer, but of which she only spoke when the particu- 
lar occasion seemed to render it appropriate. Sach occaaiona 
might occur when she differed in opinion on some practical 
matter from her coimsellors. They then saw that there was 
an Tinerritig Guide, on whom she relied in preference to ail the 
■wisdom of this world ; nor was her trust often disappointed, 

Iler piety was, besides, of the most cheerful character. She 
seemed habitually to live on the borders of the unseen world, 
and almost within sight and hearing of its glorious reali- 
ties. The friend whom she loved best was already there, and 
she seemed ever in the enjoyment of hia society. She knew 
that their separation from each other must be short, and while 
on earth she was intensely desirous to complete, ns far as possi- 
ble, the work which he had left unfinished. This idea expanded 
itself over every thing that pertained to the cause of the Ee- 
deemer on earth. She was sustained in every labor by the 
thought that she was coBperatiug, not only with the good on 
earth, hot with the holy in heaven, and suffering for Him who 
is the Captain of our salvation. 

Nor was there in all this any thing dreamy or mystical. She 
was an eminently practical woman, and a most accurate judge 
of character. In this latter respect her sagacity was unerring. 
Her administrative talent was remarkable, and would have easily 
placed her in the front rank, whenever she was called upon to 
cooperate with others. 

To all these, which rank atnong the stronger elements of 
character, she added exquisite feminine delicacy, and great per- 
manency and strength of affection. No person could possibly 
h.ive been rude or unfeeling to a woman of so refined sensibili- 
ties. Her poetical address to her mother presents a true picture 
of her affections. To her mother she was attached with more 
than filial love, yet the outgoings of the same sentiments were 



matufest to all that she had over loved, or who had e 
her a kindness. 
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For several of tlie last years of Mrs. Jadson's life, she resided 
at so great a distance from Providence that I did not often see 
her. Her final sickness and death were, however, in all respects 
similar to her life. I count it a special blessing that I had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, and that I was permitted, in some 
humble manner, to alleviate her sorrows, and assist her to bear 
the burdens which our Heavenly Father saw fit to lay upon her. 
I doubt not that the memoir which you have prepared will 
make it evident that I have in no manner exaggerated the re- 
markable elements of the character of Mrs. Judson. 

I am^ reverend and dear sir, 

Youre truly, 

F. Waylaot). 
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ESTKUNG HABP. 

lurp, ODoe DiorD I waken 

ot thy Blauiboiicg stnus ; 
I:; teoTB our lout iiiiowell wus takeo. 
And now in tears we meet ogBin." 

Toward the close of the winter, having completed the 
heaviest part of her lahor on the memoirj she turned to 
authorship on her own account, and commenced the 
preparation of a volume of poems, conaiating of some of 
her earlier pieces, and such of her later onea as were 
unpublished, or floating in the puhlic joumaJe. She 
called it an " Olio of Domeatic Yersea," " aa," she aaya, 
" I am not a poet, and am not going to claim to be one on 
my title-page." It was sent in May, " after innumerable 
touchinga and poliahinga," to Mr. Colby of New York for 
publication. There doubtleas are aome pieces in the vol- 
ume which can claim to be only " verses ;" others which 
are poetiy, though unflniahed ; but others which are the 
sterling article, and which, in spite of her disclaimers, 
vindicate for her that " glance of melancholy " which is 
the "fearful gift" of the poet. I reserve more specific 
remarks for the notice of its publication. 

Mrs. Judson had been much tried in regard to her 
permanent arrangements for herself and children. Her 
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favorite idea had been to gather them under one roof and i 
commence houaekeepmg ; but hitherto the miserable 
Btate of her health had almost cut off the hope of reali- 
zing her desire, Her health had latterly improved, and. 
she again began to contemplate the measure, and balance 
the claims of diflerent localities. Warm and cherished 
friendshipa, a mild climate, and city advantages for her 
children, concurred in reconomending Philadelphia ; but 
its espcnsivenesa formed, with her limited resources and 
delicate health, a serious objection, and after all her 
heart turned back to Hamilton. The home of her 
parents, with its quiet rural beauty, and excellent school 
advantages, attracted her thither. She purchased a 
larger and more commodious house, with the purpose of 
removing her parents into it, and, if unable to spend the 
entire year there berself, of making it a summer resi- 
dence, and an occasional gathering place for the children. 

Before leaving Providence in May, she had contem- 
plated making a visit with her children to Miss Abigail 
Judson at Plymouth, and had fixed the day for her 
going; but her life-enemy prevented. A fresh attack 
of bleeding at the lungs (she had repeatedly raised blood 
diuing the winter, and had cough and pulmonary fever) 
prostrated her ; and it was deemed madness for her to go, 
at that season, into so rough a climate as that of Ply- 
mouth. As soon, therefore, as she rallied from her attack 
she proceeded to Hamilton, whither also she was called by 
the serious illness of her mother. In June, she took pos- 
session of hor new house and commenced housekeeping. 

Early in August she had a family reuuiou-— all the 
surviving children who had sustained blood or legal rela- 
tions to her late husband and herself, being gathered 
into one group. Being on the eve of departure for Europe, , 
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I now spent a few days at Hamilton, and had the 
pleasure, of seeing thorn together. The house which 
they occupied had formerly been my home, and many 
painfully pleasing associations clustered about it. It 
needed but a glance to seo that they were a very happy 
family, and that the mother, with no natural tie to either 
of them but one, moved among them aa a superior spirit, 
gentle, affectionate, intellectual, swaying them with the 
Bure mastery of knowledge and of love. They had an 
[ ' evening gatliering of many village triends, at which they 
exhibited a series of tableaux, arranged under the pre- 
siding skill and taste of the mother. The scenes were 
mostly oriental ; and veritable oriental costumes brought 
the strange and picturesque life of the East vividly before 
the eye, while they must have crowded her heart with 
at once happy and tearful memories, 

I had not before seen Mrs, Jndson since she moved 
among us a happy bride on the eve of her departure for 
India, "Time had not blanched a single hair" that 
clustered around her smooth and ample forehead. It 
had but touched her features with a soft and mellowing 
hand, and rounded hor slender form into somewhat more 
of matronly fullness and dignity. The varied experi- 
ences and larger intercourse of life had given ease and 
polish to her manner ; and the companionship of her 

I noble husband, and the inspiring scenes with which eho 
had been conversant, had lent a deeper Ugbt to her eye, 
and depth and ripeness to her whole tone of thought and 
oonvereation. Altogether she was a rare specimen of 
womanly loveliness ; not handsome with any common- 
place prettineas of feature ; but her dark eye and intel- 
lectual countenance beaming with those spiritual graces 
which lend her highest charm to woman. Her conver- 
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Bation, turning on many topics, was free Rnd vivacioua ; 
with none of tlie slight tinge of affectation which in earlier 
years timidity bad sometimes forced upon her ; but replete 
at once with feminine delicacy and masculine good sense ; 
while the exceeding feebleness of her health scarcely low- 
ered the buoyancy of her spirits. I parted from her, 
strongly hoping that the delicate flower, so manifestly 
blooming for Paradise, might shed its i'ragrance through 
many earthly summers ; I returned a little more than 
year later to find it already drooping on its stalk, and' 
bending toward the tomb. 

" My health," she writes to her fi'iend Miss Haven, 
" ia better than when I saw you last winter, and if I 
could only get strong enough to sit up all day, I would 
keep my children all together. The little warning cot^h, 
however, haunts me still, so the will of God be done 1 
. . I do not feel anxious about the memoh, hut a 
' good deal discouraged. The lost papers and the name- 

less grave seem to me just a part of the oblivion he 
^^ courted." Her discouragement, I need scarcely say, had 
^K respect exclusively to the scantiness of materials. 
^^M The family gathering, delightful as it was, could last 

^^K but a few weeks. Early in September, Abhy Ann left 
^^M for Philadelphia, and on ihe Babbath preceding Mrs, 
^^1 Judson had the satisfaction of seeing Adoniram and 
^^P Elnathan baptized into the communion of the Church. 
^H She writes, September 9, to Miss A. Judson : 

I ' 

i 



I 



"Ton may be assured, my dear sbter, that to me it was a 
day of mingled rejoicing and trembling. The boya will remain 
with me until I can secure them some good place, Tbey are 
getting fio old now ttat board and the proper care while they 
are fitting for college will coat me many daya and nights of 
hard labor ; but if it be God's will that I should live to care ' 
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tbetD, to labor and suffer, it is dl that 1 ask. To train up tLe 
■^ children committed to mj c^ro for usefalness in this world 
tnd happiness in the next, is all that I can hope to do. Abby 
Jeft under mora serious impressions, probably, than she ever had 
^fora in her life. May God bless the conversion of her brothers 
iwn conversion." . 

September 11 she writes thus to Abby Ann : 

"I have jost wiped up eyes after reading your tear-pro yoking 

. . . has been very kiud to you, but, my dear 

o not let your serious impressions cvaporato in gratitude 

tDward him. Think how infinitely more the Saviour has done 

, ia doing for you even now ; and bow He stands plead- 

[ with His Father to spare you yot another year. Do not, 

fliy darling, allow these feelings to pass without an^ result except 

e hardening influcDce which such feelings are sure to produce 

B^less they soften. , . . MeanwhiJo, my daughter, try to 

a conciliating. Adopt your father's motto, ' Sweet in temper, 

Iwse, and words.' Another of his mottoes was, ' Sweetness is 

ssom, love the root, and kindness the fruit of true 

During the snmmer Mrs, Judson contributed occasion- 
ally, as her health allowed, to The Macedonian, a small 
monthly sheet of the MisBionary Union. In August lie 
" Olio" appeared, accompanied by a modest and graceful 
preface, deprecating severe criticism, and stating that 
some of the pieces were written in early childhood. 
This is very well, yet "a book 's a book," and no amount 
of deprecatory prefacing, probably, can or should shield 
a writer who comes voluntarily before the public from 
an impartial estimate of its merits. The reception of 
the " Olio," though favorable, was not enthusiastic. Its 
plan, as a collection in part of her juyenile pieces, while 
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it might gratify her friends, and mark her intellectual 
progroHS, stood yet in the way of its general popularity. 
It would have been ■wibot to pitch the tone of the boti 
and her poetic claims higher, inaei-ting nothing but what 
was worthy of her maturetl powers, and leaving the 
gleanings from her portfolio to another and later hand. 
Some of the pieces, too, whose merit warrants their in- 
sertion, should have been subjected to a severer criticism. | 
The two or three epigrams have not sufficient wit and j 
point to redeem their want of dignity. " The Septcm- j 
her Rain" is an obvious imitation of the " Last Leaf," 
but with none of the mingled humor and pathos, and I 
the delicate finish of that exquisite j'eu <£esprit. " Peter" 
is modeled upon Longfellow's "Skeleton in Armor;" but J 
the wild and somewhat rough structure of the vorse i 
less adapted to the subject than to that of the weird j 
Scandinavian legend ; still, with some faults of execution, i 
it is a poem of much picturesque and descriptive power. I 
" Samson" is a sort of rude torso, containing the ele- 
ments, imperfectly worked up, of a fine poem. Some ■ 
of the lighter pieces, as " My Bonny Sleigh," " Thon 
hast left me alone," etc., are replete with the delicate 
and airy grace of the genuine song writer. 
Duty" is spirited and brilliant — an outguah of excited i 
and lofty feelings. Its difficult structure makes success j 
in it a greater triumph ; and the noble strain of the I 
poem, and the jrerfection of parts of it, make us doubly ] 
regret the lack of polish in the rest. " The Choice" is , 
an ideal representation of the youthful Judson turning ' 
away from the lures of science, poesy, and eloquence, 
that he may devote himself to the divine work of bearing 
the message of spiritual life to the nations. The con- 
ception is happy, and though written because she was i 



J too ill to do any thing else, it is wi-ought with no little 
I poetic power. The " Wan Reapers," though one of her 
rUter pieces, and on a favorite topic, is one of her least 
PBiicceBsfuI ones. The prosaic barghneBS of such lines, as 

For laborers, for laborers, we praj ; 

F,tmd, the tautological tameness of a line, like 



There tlic r 



T blooms on fair fi 



n cheet, 



licihould have laid them under the ban of a taste less severe 
ihan that of Mrs. Judson, Woman has been " fair" ever 
Ptince the days of Eve and Helen, and we need not be told 
fthat the cheek is "wan,"iipoD which the "rose never 
fjTjlooms," besides that " fair" and " wan" stand in almost 
incongruous relation. 

But while open to these criticisms, it is but justice to 
idd that tlie volume evinces throughout much poetic 
jeling, power of language, and skill in versification ; 
md that some of the pieces, especially those which turn 
ron her heart history, are, in conception and execution, 
^almost faultless. "Love's Last Wish," "My Bird," 
"Contentment," "Watching," "Angel Charlie," "Sweet 
FMother," " The Southern Cross," are poems in which 
P'the deepest emotions of the heart gush forth in a tide 
Ecf purest song, and which, while taste and feeling live, 
win be reckoned among the Muses' choicest breathings. 
"iJiey are the distillation of the life-drops of a most 
► sensitive and esquisite nature, and have the merit 
■which belongs to the blending of the finest powers of 
fancy and feeling. Though feeling is her deepest foun- 
tain of inspiration, and she ie most successful in themes 
^dictated by the heart, yet even in these t 
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element ia by no means exclusive, nor always predomi- 
nant, Her imsigination idealizes the creation of paeeion,; 
and taste, instinctive and unerring, presides over their 
joint creation. Thua, in eeveral of her pieces, the 
rhythm, the metre, the structure of the stanza, the im- 
agery, all unite harmoniously la one common impression. 
" Contentment" is a heantiful, though not the most strik- 
ing example. In " Watching," the linea swell and unda- 
late to the passing emotion with the elasticity of air ; the 
elements which make up the picture of an oriental night 
are happily selected ; and the same power of imagination 
which makes Lear reproach the heavens for storming on 
his aged head, "for that ye yourselves are old," makes 
the very shadows to sway to her eye 

With gentlo human care, 
Compiissionate and dumb. 

"Sweet Mother" is even more reraarkahle — a pieM: 
over which the very "blackness of darkness" seema to 
brood, scarcely illuminated at the close by some glimpi 
of light, enough to relievo the intensity of gloom, bat 
not to impair the general keeping wf the picture. The 
imagery is all harmonious ; the successive elements are 
poured drop by drop into the bitter cup of her misery j 
the intensified repetition of each closing line (finer in 
this respect than that in Eoyt'a " Old") sounds like an 
echo from the sepulchre, while the opening — 



The wild southwest r 

On broad, gray wings of g 

is at once one of the finest of images, and forms a fitlang J 
prelude to the dreary monotone of woe which follows. 
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I These, with several pieces written subsequently, must 
I take their place among the precious poetical gems of our 
I literatura Their emotional intensity and strictly indivi- 
w dual character may, perhaps, keep therafrom being bandied 
I about in school-books and volumes of elegant extracts. 
I We shrink from playing with heart-strings, and regaling 
I our ears with even the most melodious utterances of real 
I woe. When, however, sorrow ia idealized, as in Milton'a 
I "Lycidas"andMrs. Judson's "Angel-Guide" — whenpas- 
I Bion puts on the drapery of imagination — we may gratify 
L our tastes without reproaching ourselves with invading 

■ iliie sanctity of grief. 

I The first edition of the " Olio" was soon exhausted, 
I and a second was called for in September. Still her 
I moderate expectations of profit from it were not more 
I than met. She had a heavy charge upon her hands — 
I really not less than ten persons — for whose support the 
I income from her deceaaed husband's property, from Alder- 
I brook, and from the memoir of Mrs. Sarah B, Judson 
I (which, since her return, bad been made over to her by 
I the Executive Board), was, even with the rigid economy 
I which she knew so well how to practice, entirely inade- 
I quate. The provision made by the Union fur the widows 
w. of miasionaries, she had, from motives of delicacy, declined 
I receiving, and felt the necessity of exerting lier powers 
I to the utmost. 

I She now prepared a volume which might at once supply 
^^r deficient income and aid the cause (dearest to her of 
all) of foreign missions. It was made up of mission- 
ary essays, written for the Macedonian, and of several 
other essays and poems, hitherto unpublished. It was 
entitled the "Kathayan Slave," from the opening nar- 
rative of the book, which recounts a scene of horrible 



cmelty and torture that oecmred in the prison at Arsj.! 
daring the English and EnrmeBe war of 1S26. It was ' 
published by Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, hut failed of 
a reception corresponding with its merits. Its elementa 
of interest were too remote, perhaps, for popular appre- 
hension and sympathy ; but I doubt if anytiiing from 
her pen gives to the thoughtful reader a higher impres- 
sion of her goniua. Its pictm-esq^ue and dramatic talent 
is the same that enlivens the pages of Fanuy Forester, 
■while the chastened and sustained diction ia suited to 
the position of the writer and the gravity of the themea 
discussed. The " Kathayan Slave," the " Legend of 
the Maizen," and " Wayside Preaching," are all wrought 
with admirable simplicity, beauty, and pathos. The 
"Madness of the Missionary Enterprise" finds its text in 
several diatribes of jouraals and reviews on the reckleao 
waste of life in modem missions, while it draws its occo- 
sional inspiration from tlo tomb of Ann H, Judson, J 
beside which it was written, during her month's stay | 
with her sicfe husband at Amherst. It is a most bcauti- ' 
fill and eloquent plea for missiona — an argument of mae- 
culine cogency, distilled in the alembic of a woman's 
heart. It exliibits the so-called infatuation of the vota- 
ries of missions in a Hght which assures us that it tmist i 
spring from some higher than earthly principle ; finds \ 
that animating principle in love, and closes with a g 
ing prediction of its destined triumph. It isargunlenti 
running molten in a tide of holy passion. 

Of the poetic pieces, the Lines to Rev. Daniel Hha- I 
call, are a tiibute to a man of rare personal excellence, 
who, as a leading founder of the seminaiy that has si 
forth such a host of missionaries, had wrought power- j 
fully, though indirectly, on the mission cause. One of \ 
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the finest little pieces in tte volame delineates a moat 
r touching scene connected with the death of Boardman. 
It is a sketch full of life and beauty, redolent of the 
[ fragrance and glowing with the sunshine of an Oriental 
It is a fit companion-piece to " Watching," 
I rtprodncing, like that, with great vividness, the peculiar 
L features of the Orient ; like that in its beautiful blend- 
t ing of the physical with the moral ; and, like that, shed- 
I ding the charm of verse over the dying agonies of a 
I Christian hero. 

In November, Mrs. Judson, having placed her older 
I Bons with Rev. Mr. Aldritch, of Middleborougb, Mass., 
1 -to be prepared for college, went again to Philadelphia, 
fto avoid the rigors of a New York winter, visit with 
I her friends there, and watch over the rapidly developing 
I character of her daughter, Abby Ann. Henry and Ed- 
[ ward she left in Hamilton, nnder the care of Mr. Oa- 
I borne, a student in the University, in whose piety and 
I discretion she reposed much, confidence. " My Bird" 
' went with her. 

The reader will remember that just seven years had 
' elapsed eince, in this very month, Fanny Forester, then 
L in tlie full flush of her new found reputation, had come to 
I the same place on the same errand, in part, as now — the 
I enjoying of a milder climate. How had that coming 
* controlled her destiny ! Thither Providence soon after 
brought Dr. Judson ; and thence on, through the inter- 
vening seven years, what a rush of unlocked for and 
Btrange experiences had swept over her outward and her 
inner life 1 The wife of one of the world's moral heroes 
— five years spent among dark faces and darker hearts, 
amidst luxuriant nature and a dwarfed civilization, on 
the opposite side of the globe — widowed under circum- 
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stances of fearful ^ony, and now (broken in health 1 
and — no, not blighted in spirit) — ^ain at home, the J 
mother of six fatherlesa children, and again in the city J 
where she had met the dear departed, and vowed the I 
vow that had linked their destinies for eternity I What ] 
emotions crowd upon her as she thinks of the now and j 
the then, and the tide of experiences that roll between ! [ 
Does she question her own. identity ? Whether she, the 
bereaved one, that, " with weary foot and broken wing," 
seeks now the sheltering bosom of love, is the laughing, 
buoyant Fanny Forester of that earlier day ? 

And what verdict does she pronounce on the past — oa I 
the choice which then linked hers to a misaionary'B lot ? I 
Would she turn hack to the cup of sweetness which 
mantled to her lips, from that cup of bitterness which 
she has drunk ? Would she turn back to the path 
which lay bo bright before her, from the thorny way ^ 
which she has trodden ? Would she clutch at the J 
chaplet of earthly fame, that promised to grace hen 1 
brows, and fling aside the "iron cross — the diadem," 
which is her pledge of immortality ? Did she ask her- 
self these questions, and can we doubt what was her I 
reply ? Can we doubt that her heart swelled with I 
grateful joy to the Saviour who had ordained her lot I 
with such severity of kindness ; who had tm-ned her I 
from the phantoms of earth to the realities of heaven ; I 
who had linked her life, however short and troubled, 1 
with those great moml movements which, as certainly as I 
the truth of God, are to open out into the consummated I 
glories of a world's redemption ? 
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" Smi with thooglitfnl aiae proriding, 
Bweetlj mling, aoftjy cLidiug, — 
Snch tho motiior'a gontlo guiding," 

Mks. Judson spent the winter with her frienda, MisB 
I Sheldon and the Auables. On her arrival in Philadel- 
I phia she found that Ahby Ann'a religioua serioiiBneaa 
I had ripened into a confirmed ClmBtian hope, and she 
] had the pleasure of witnessiog her pnhUc profcBsion of 
I her feith in Christ. In reference to her coming baptism 
t Bhe ■writes to the boys : 

It will not bo as pleasant aa last summer — but God will 

L accept tho act of public consecration all tbe same. I did not 

r wiah Abby to harry mattora; but to neglect bo grave a thing as 

1 taking a decided stand for Christ among her schoolmates, siin~ 

t ply because it wouJd be more gratifying to defer tho act of 

obedience, made me fear that if God did not punish ua all by 

I clouding over our next family meeting, He might withdraw 

Bome of His sunshine from her heart. It is better evea in tbo 

smallest things to obey God than, to please ourselves ; or rather, 

it IB better to find our pleasure and happiness in obeying Him, 

It waa decidedly Abbj's preference, in view of all things, to go 
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forward now. She is very steadfast, as well as very gentle and 
lovely. 

We have all. been suflfering from influenza. Eddy has recov- 
ered, but poor little Emmy is making a fortnight fever of it, and 
I am not much behind her. I chanced to hear Abby remark, the 
other day, that she wished, if her brothers sent her any Christ- 
mas presents, they would send something of their own manufac- 
ture^ and not buy. Perhaps you are not aware how much 
more valuable, in the eyes of those who love you, such gifts 
are, than those that come out of a shop. "A word to the 
wise," etc. 

Elly, you know that I am no enemy to " corn and chestnuts," 4 
except as my own weak stomach might soon cry "enough." 
. . . You are no great capitalist now, to be sure, and are not 
likely to be, if you become a minister or missionary ; but always 
consider yourself the steward of God, even if you have but a 
penny, and use your penny conscientiously. Have under all 
circumstances, even if it should be your lot to be subjected to 
poverty and sickness, a little sacred fund, etc., etc. You know 
all I would say, and a great deal more than I can say in so 
small a compass. And I do not write all this because I am 
afraid you will fail in being generous and charitable, but because 
I want you to have some system in your benevolence, and never 
to regard giving or not giving as a mere matter of preference. 
Neither do I, as I said before, think corn and chestnuts wicked- 
ness. Bread and butter may be made wicked, under certain 
circumstances. Now even chestnuts are indifferent matters — to 
be had or not had, as things may go — but your mite for the 
Lord's treasury is not a thing of indifference. ... 

I am glad you skate — only look out for a safe place, remem- 
bering that the shallowness of the water would contribute little 
to your safety with your head under ice. I like to have you 
engage heartily in all these winter sports, and with equal hearti- 
ness in your studies. " A healthy mind in a healthy body " is 
beyond price. My dear boys, you do not know how thankful 
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Zfeel to our Heavenly Father for all Ilia kiudiiesa to us in our 
ideaolation, aod especially for Laving token bo many of the fam- 
" ', as I trust, into Hia own great family. . . . Abby sends 
1 hundred sometkinffs of love, and Einmy something which 
B to stick half way between Aitlien and kisltes. 



r Dearest Adct — 
I have been amused, pained, pleased, and deeply interested, 
f)>t your frank, open-hearted letter, received this morning, 

"Stondmg with relactant fast, 
Whore the brook and rivec meet, 
'W^omimhoad and cliiklhood 9eet ; 

Gaxing, witli B timid glance, 
On the brooklet's swift advance, 
On the river's broad expanse :" — 

e ia where yoa are, my dear child ; joa arc too old to be 
i little girl any more, and you are not yet prepared to be a 
iiroman. This ia an awkward point in the life of moat girU. 

L haa passed gi-acefuUy over it, because {that is, in 

y jndgment, for you know I have seen hnt little of her), 

s of a natural temperament too serene to be disturbed by 

y thing. With you it would naturally be otherwise, but never 

nd that ; you will he in the broad, deep river aoon, and then 

ixpect to see you, if not a model' woman, a very intelligent, 

reeable, useful one. You ueoii not apologize for writing me 

i letters. I want heart letters — all your little troubles, and 

g ones, too — your resofutiona broken or kept. I think, thongli 

e would disagree with me, that it ia better to make a reso- 

>n and break it, than not to make one at all, just aa it ia 

tetter to try to be good, and fail, than never to try. I aro glad 

_ u " knew what I would say," even though you are so faithless. 

prayer is your only hope, connected with constant effort. The 
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whole of life is a struggle with the evil that is in us, and God 
IB our only efficient helper. Do you not belioye that I would lift' 
you ont of all your embarraasmeats in one moment if I could t 
Christ loves you infinitely more than I do — ^inore than your owa 
sainted mamma, even — and will not He afford you assistance? 
But He ia so mnch wiser than I that Ue knows how ranch self- 
culture, how much disciplino, how much faith and trust yon 
need, and He ia watching and waiting to assist you in the most 
efficient manner. It ia not Ilis purpose to make yon a pikssiy&.. 
recipient of His bounty — a Kiere machine — and in your wiser 
moments you would not wish that. Persovere, then, in resolv- 
ing, and praying, and endeavoring, and so sura as the promise ; 
of God, you will be successful. But do not think, my dear ' 
child, that the only place to pray is on your knees in the closet. 
This ought to bo done, fonnally, at least twice every day ; but 
this does not fulffil the apostolic injunction, "Pray without 
ceasing." Whenever temptation comes in your way througi 
the day — when you feel anger rising — when yon go to study a 
lesson, but, more partiouiarly, when you enter the recitation 
room, let your ejaculation rise from your heart, though yonr 
eye may be open and your lip smiling ; " O God, help 
" Make me wise !" — "Make me calm!" — "Give me the right. 
feeling 1" — " Control my tongue I" — " Give me patienee !" Any 
thing that yon feel you have need of, ask in a single though^ 
and it ivill soon become habitual to you. This practice yoai 
will find a source of great power. 

I certainly do not think a young lady " who never read % 
novel in her life" the best person to direct your reading. I 
would not object to a volume of Scott for you in vacation, atid 
neither, I think, would Miss Anable. I wonld rather, however, 
yoa would do but little reading in term time, for the reason that 
I suspect your genera! reading already to be in advance of your 
school education ; and you will have plenty of time to read 
when you get too old to attend school. Scott is a healthful 
writer, both of prose and poetry, and Campbell's poetry is ft 
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thing for you to read anj re-read when you get time froui aciiool 
duties. But I do not like to h«ye you reail Moore. Lalla 
Rookh ia exceedingly beautiful ; but a girl rending it is very 
much in tlie condition of a fly in n pot of honey — a girl of feel- 
ing and imagination, I nienn. 1 dare say there arc girls so 
insensible as not to be injured by it. . . . 

I give these simply as specimena of the very large cor- 
respondence which Mrs. Judaon carried on with her 
children. It woald be impossible, without far more 
copious extracts than my limits would allow, and im- 
possible even then, to do justice to the unwearied care, 
the judicious and patient fidelity with which she dis- 
charged her relation to them as a mother, and watched 
over all their interests. Notliing was too minute for her 
vigilant eye ; nothing deemed unimportant of the thou- 
Band elements that might go to form their characters and 
[ determine their destiny. Her care extended to all points 
if manners, habits, mental and moral culture and gi'owth, 
while, at the same time, she studied carefully their 
Eversities of temperament, and cherished, rather than 
■repressed, their buoyancy of spirit. There was nothing 
■■narrow, or obtrusive in her care. She discriminated 
fclearly between the essential and the non-essential ; 
■Inade large allowances for the natural thoughtlesaness 
BOf youth ; knew how to allow a generous liberty for 
jsll that was innocent, and yet to guard sedulously 
jainst the first encroachment on the forbidden or 
loubtful region. Hence she exercised over her children, 
Ethrough all stages of their culture, an almost unbounded 
fluence, They felt that her hand was equally gentle 
ind firm ; that her care was equally affectionate and 
icriminatlng ; that she looked down into the depth of 
ftieir natures, and understood better than tliemselves 
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both their motives and their interests. She was thus 
exceedingly successful in her training, and even those of 
the children who had passed the impressible period of child- 
hood, felt, during their brief visits with her, powerfully 
her influence for good. And especially her ardent desire 
and her unwearied effort was to lead them into the path 
of piety. Few of her letters but that urge upon them 
affectionately their spiritual duties — upon those who had 
made no profession of piety, the duty of seeking the 
Saviour — upon those who had, the duty of growing Christ- 
ian consecration. 

During December and the early part of January, Mrs. 
Judson's health so far improved that she half indulged 
the hope of permanent recovery. " I am getting," she 
writes, " so well, I do not fear the cold weather ;" and 
she was meditating a return to Hamilton during the 
winter. But these bright prospects were suddenly over- 
clouded. She was seized, about the middle of January, 
with congestion of the lungs, which confined her to her 
room, and much of her time to her bed. She wrote 
to George Boardman : 

My pen is not very busy. I can not take it up but I get a 
genuine scolding. I am afraid I shall never write any more, 
and so we shall have to take to starvation for a living. But 
what can you mean by complimenting my skill in polemics? 
I never wielded a lance except once, to ward off the attack of 

dear, good , and then I put a feather pillow on the end. 

I have rather taken to rhyming than fighting, and mean to 
take out a patent for my machine. The " Kathayan Slave," 
the title of my forthcoming work, is nearly half through the 
press." 

Here an ominous gape in the letter shows that the 
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coil of disease was drawn Btill tighter around her, and 
that her prospects of labor were even more seriously- 
broken in upon. Her letters to her children, however, 
were never neglected while she could hold a pen, and 
they always breathe the same cheerful, loving, Ohristian 
spirit. 

Her literary laboiB were, of course, in a great meas- 
ure suspended. Still, besides carrying the " Kathayan 
Slave" through the press, she found time and strength 
to draw up that touching little memorial of sisterly affec- 
tion, " My Two Sisters," subsequently published by 
Ticknor & Fields. She alao wi-ote some very sweet 
pieces of poetry : among them, "The Child of Sin," a 
touching ballad, founded on fact; "St. Valentine's 
Eve," exquisite in its finish, and "My Angel Guide." 
The following little piece was adtb-easeii to Abhy Ann, 
in connection with a Christmas present of a bracelet 
_ made from a lock of her mother's (IMra. S. B, Judson's) 
K^ir, with the word "Mother" engraved on the clasp, 
Isud on the reverse her own initials, "E. C. J." The 
■ leader will, of course, remember thab»Abby's mother was 
itnried in the Island of St. Helena. 



I bring my child a braid of gold 
To mark this Christmas morning, — 

But rather round tliy heart to fold, 
Than for thine arm's adorning. 

Its gleam first caaght thino infant eyes, 
When, far beyond the water, 

A meek saint bent in love's sweet guise. 
And soft lipa whispered "daughter." 
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Thou saw'st it last on that wild night, 

Forgotten never — never! 
When Death's black shadow crossed thy light, 

And orphaned thee forever. 

Now round where rests its golden twin 
Wild mournful waves are sweeping ; 

And o'er the roof that shuts it in 
A peepul tree leans weeping. 

The saintly head which wore this tress — 

Too offc a crown of sorrow — 
Bows but to regal blessedness 

Through heaven's eternal morrow. 

So wear, my child, this golden braid, 
Thus doubly stamped with mother ; 

And while upon my bosom laid, 
Love, reverence the other. 

Early in June, 1853, she bade adieu to her friends in 
Philadelphia, and proceeded to Providence, where her 
aid was needed in iJome matters relative to the memoir, 
now nearly completed, especially in settling the question 
of a publisher. She was the guest of Dr. Wayland, and 
by his request read over the manuscript which he had 
prepared. Her letters express the highest gratification 
with the labors of the biographer. 

From Providence she went to Newton, where she 
again enjoyed the hospitalities of the family of Mr. Gard- 
ner Colby. She formed the acquaintance of Miss Ella 
Covell, the lovely and gifted young lady,, to whom her 
son, George D. Boardman (then in the Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary), was affianced ; and making her long 
anticipated visit to Miss Judson at Plymouth, had the 
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moutnful pleasure of communiDg with her over the 

» memory of him whom they both bo tenderly lamented. 
The latter part of June found her again at Hamilton, 
giving what of time and strength disease allowed chiefly 
to the forthcoming memoir. Illness in his family had 
compelled Dr. Wayland to commit almost entirely to 
other hands the task of carrying the now completed work 

(through the press. This was performed hy the joint 
labors of herself and Rev. Dr. Bright. Dr, Bright care- 
folly read over the fii-at prooft, and then sent the sheets 
to Mrs. Judson, who, on her sick bed, went anew over 
the whole. How great a labor this imposed upon her 
{a her invalid state can he judged only by those who have 
gone through a like task. But she had the satisfaction 
of laboring for a noble end, and of feeling when it was 
done that a work had been produced worthy of its sub- 
^^ ject, and a noble monument; reared, not only to the 
^^Ljnemory of her late husband, but to the power of that 
^^pOhristian principle which had inspired his labors. 
^K^ The little book which she had prepared while in Phila- 
delphia she had not then sent to the press ; she now put 
to this also the finishing hand. It is a little volume of one 
hundred and twelve pages — a beautiful and feeling tribute 
to two characters of uncommon loveliness. It is written 
with that peculiar felicity and grace so natural to Mrs. 
^^ Judson's pen, and by which she gave a charm to the most 
^^^«ommon-place incidents. But Lavinia and Harriet Chub- 
^^Kibuck were no common-place characters, and this little 
^^^■record, added to the histoiy of Mrs. Judson, shows con- 
^^Ei'eentrated in this family a rare wealth of mental and moral 
^^•^dowments. The work was issued in the winter, 
^^ft The memoir of her husband was published in 8ep- 
^B-'tember. The reputation botli of its subject and its 

I ^ 
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anthor waa alike a guaranty for its intrinsic excellenoe 
and interest, and for its favorable reception with the 
public. Mrs. Judeon, besides procuring and arranging 
the materials, and contributing to it valuable reminis- 
cences, had aided largely in carrying it through the 
presSj and might naturally look forward to ita sale aa 
a source of peimanent and needed income to the large 
family whom her husband had left dependent upon her 
— and all the more needed, as her steadily declining health 
warned her that they would soon be left wholly orphans. 
But while trembling between life and death, her prospects 
were threatened by an event as unanticipated as it was 
painful. On her landing in Boston she had reoavcd 
from a publishing house in New York a copy of a memoir 
of Dr. Judson prepared after his death, and proposing to 
pay her fifty dollars on each thousand copies sold. The 
proposition Mrs. Judson quietly declined, not wishing by 
any act to sanction this as a final and authoritative 
memoir of her husband. The gentlemen who had made 
what they nndoubtedly intended as a liberal proposal 
were not united with her by denominational tiea, and 
she neither deemed the matter surprising, nor requiring 
any special protest. But she was now called to deal 
with a different matter, 

In October, just as the work of Dr. Wayland was fairty" 
coming before the public, a Baptist publisher of New- 
York advertised as about ready a cheaper memoir of Dr. 
Jndson, in a single volume, for the benefit of Sabbath, 
schools, and of those who should be unable or unwilling 
to purchase the more voluminous and expensive work of 
Dr. Wayland. On what principle of morality or courtesj 
theauthorof this project could justify to himself this inva- 
sion of the moral rights of Mrs. Judson and her family, 
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I'Ib difficult to see. He probably argued that liia proposed 
I jublication would circulate chiefly nmong a class whom 
J the larger and more elaborate work would not reach. Yet 
lit required but a fraction of an ordinary publiaher'a 
I BBgacity to know that, if the work which he issued was 
illy well done, it would present an alternative to 
Ij^housands who would at all events furnish themselves 

■ with some reliable memoir of that great man, and 
I would, in fact, therefore, restrict seriously the circulation 
|o£ the other. And if he deemed a smaller work de- 
Imanded to meet the popular wants, common decency, to 
K'ny nothing of any higher obligation, demanded that 
Blie should wait a reasonable time for it to be prepared 

■ by those immediately interested, and only when as- 
I snred that the religious intexests of the public were to 
I be sacrificed to the sale of a large and expensive book, 
I could he be justified in interfering, and even then only 

■ after consultation with the family. 

But it is needless to argue a mattei- which was decided 
I by an instant and unanimous verdict of the public, from 
which there can be no appeal ; and I shall dwell upon 
it no farther than is absolutely necessary to do justice 
to Mrs. Judson. Her first intelligence of the project 
reached her in a letter from Dr. Bright. In what con- 
dition it found her will be seen fl-om the following to 
Abby Ann ; — " My cough has returned, and keeps me 
awake the greater part of the night, I have also had 
a hemorrhage of the lunga which has weakened me ex- 
ceedingly. I should like to go to New York this winter, 
but am afraid I shall not even leave my bed." To 
G^eorge Boardman she writes under the same date : — " I 
am quite too ill to write. Let me hear from you. God 
bless you and Ella both, and grant, if it be His will, that 
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^^H we may meet again in this world ; if not, that we may 

^^^t share the same Faradiee." 

^^^1 Under these circumBtaac^ she writes to Dr. Bright, 

^^^1 December 2d, ia regard to a suggestion about reducing 

^^H temporarily the price of Dr. "Wayland's work, to foil 

^^H the new project : 

^^^P It will, of course, interfero somewhat with the sale of the 
memoir, perhaps alarmingly for a few mouths; but it will he an 
ephemeral thing, while the other will be perpetual. " Way- 
land's Memoir," people know to be genuine, and though they 
may cheat themselves with something cheaper at first, they wUI 
in the end buy the book which they know can bo relied on. 
Now you and Dr. W. have more wisdom, and the publishers 
more practiual knowledge in one little finger than I have in my 
■whole head ; yet it would be only in deference to your opinion 
that I would consent to a reduction in tho price the hook. My 
own judgiueutjOr perhaps my womanly instinct,t«ll3 me it would 
be a had measure ; that, however suited to a temporary purpose 
it would injure tho interests of all parties concerned, but more 
especially the iiolder of the copyright, in the end. The book 
was thought to he fairly worth two dollars, and every candid 
person acknowledges that the price is not high. At two dol- 
lars, then, let it stand. I think it more dignified, knowing we 
are in Ihe right, to stand firm, and let the lamb-clothed robber 
see what he can effect. I have been brought to stands similar 
to this Rcveral times in my life, and by going straight onward 
and avoiding what I believe to be an almost fatal course, shop- 
ing my policy to oiher people's policy, I have come out un- 
harmed. 

But duty to her orphaned childi-en — soon about to be 

doubly orphaned — called on her to make a vigorous effort 

to avert tho blow, by appealing directly to the publisher. 

X Christian and of the same denominational 
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I feith, he could not, she deemed, refase to listen to her 
request that he should abaodon his unrighteoua purpose, 
and persist in ■wronging the offspring, under pretense of 
honoring the memory of the dead. From her couch of 
sickness and pain she wrote to him as follows : 

Himi-toB, N. T., Deo. B, lasS. 

Dear Sib, — 

I have been coDfiDed to nay room a helpless invalid for 

I about three months, or I should have taken tiie liberty to 

write yoa earlier. I make aa attempt to use my puu now, 

. simply to request you to abstain &oin publisLing the book 

I about my husband which you have advertised. Why should 

.Btraiigers make matters of traffic of the virtues of a holy man, 

while those who loved him remaiu to cherish tlie sacred legacy ) 

I entreat you not to do me and the orphans of my sainted 

husband this great wrong. Be assured that " the Father of the 

'fiithei'less, and the Judge of the widow " wil! never bless you in 

"se. You may gather up a few handfuls of money, 

f' but that money will rot make your pillow easy, nor your heart 

I light. Yon may at this present moment bolster up your pur- 

} pose by sophistical arguments and well planned excuses and 

evasions, but the time will come when these will be torn away, 

ind you will see this thing without a mist before your eyes. 

Will you sjippress the book ? May the Holy Spirit guide you 

n the ways of righteousness, and many hearts will be glad at 

the announcement. But if, blinded to the right, you still persist 

' in your cruel purpose, why, then, may God have mercy on you 

r hour of darkness. 

Emily C. Judson. 



Your letter of the 3d instant baa been received, in which 
you request me to refrain from piiblifihing a proposed " book 
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about your husband," and denouncing upon me the judgments 
of God in the event of my refusal. I am happy in believing, 
however, that the disposal of all events is in the hands of One 
who judges not after the manner of selfish mortals, and who 
may even forgive^ through the Great Redeemer, the sins of His 
erring childnen, when truly repented of, and who requires us to 
forgive others as we wish to be forgiven— depriving us of any 
vindictive rights. 

Your letter attributes to me a contemplated wrong upon 
yourself and the children of Di\ Judson. That no wrong is 
involved in the publication of this "book about your husband'' 
is my sincere and undoubting conviction. The public life of a 
public man is public property ; and the record of a man's life, 
or of a nation's annals, is the privilege of any historian who 
chooses to embrace it. 

Divest yourself for a moment of personal interest in this 
matter, or suppose an analogous case, and let me ask you to 
decide it. Suppose that you were impressed that you could 
prepare a memoir of Daniel Webster that would benefit a class 
not reached by the great "authorized" edition (as Mr. Ban- 
vard has already done), would you for a moment think of con- 
sulting the " bereaved family V And, not doing so, how would 
you regard a requirement from Mrs. Webster of abandonment, 
coupled with an accusation of wrong ? 

And, while I believe that in this case there is no infringe- 
ment of rights, there does appear a positive duty. The aban- 
donment even of an important publication, as of the ministerial 
or missionary work, may be inadmissible by the conscientious 
Christian. It is not a severe faith that sees more good to the 
world in the history of Judson than what he actually accom- 
plished in his lifetime; and when no provision is made or 
proposed for the thousands of little country Sabbath schools 
and poor families, I believe this work to be called for by the 
Great Taskmaster. The highest of all obligations, therefore, 
forbids its relinquishment. 
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My estimata of the demand is corroborated by many who 
canvassed for Dr. Wayland'a work, and now engage ia tbia, 
going over ugain tbo same field. Thus each work will find the 
place for whiuh it is adapted, giving to the former the advan- 
tage of earlier publication. 

A principle of eoTirlesy would prevent me forestalling the 
market, by anticipating other arrangeraeuts, or by taking 
advantage of a vitiated copyright (by copyrighting in Eng- 
land). I gladly leave all the great advantages your work pos- 
sraaes, pursuing a course ganctioaed by long usage. 

My views of the moral questiou are sustained by some a 
wisest and beat of Christians — men who never wrote a line 
they ever afterwards wished suppressed. Some who clmm to 
your personal friends have been my advisers in thja. Doc- 
tors of Divinity, who ought to understand the moral principles 
' this undertaking, have given me their written approval, and 
every assistance in their power. And the principal 
itlior of the work you would hardly visit with denunciation, 
'j am also joined by the different publishers of our donomina- 
fhom, I think, will take an interest in the clrcula- 
iion of this "book about your husband." Indeed, not a note 
of disapprobation has reached me, except ftom those personally 
interested or an immediate friend. 

The consideration of charity a family so well provided (or 
pecuniarily, will not urge. The engagements I have made and 
expenses incnrred form another reason against a compliance with 
your request, which compliance would probably only result in 
change of publisher. Still I will comply and give up my 
part upon condition that you will yourself prepare a work 
ie same plan and scope, and allow it to be published by 
Baptist publishing house, saving me from loss in the out 
;tUy already made. 

As I have a wife who may be a widow, and children who 
become orphans, t hope to be sufficiently sensitive to the 
'tights of such, and, when destitute, disposed to suctor. And I 
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pray you, if you must tLiak me wrong, to believe i 
talceuly so, and capable of better than sordid motiveR. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Ta Kn. EidlJ; 0. Jiidaoo, 11iimiJH>n, N. Y. 



MRS. JUD80N 8 REPLY, 

EAuiLTas, Daoemboi U, IBKL 
S^^— 

If you will do me tbo favor to look again at my Bote ofB 
tlio 3d instant, you will see that it coutains no denunciatiotibfl 
TJnlesB I am greatly mialafeen, I commended you to the »»eroy,J 
not the "judgments" of God, 

It will be a heart-sickening task to wade througb your long I 
letter, to note the different points in your sad system of moral* .1 
ity, but still I suppose I ought to do it. 

1. You say — " The public life of a public man is public 
erty." I ara not prepared to dispute this maxim, but simply u 
tliat it is entirely irrelevant to the case in question. My h 
band was not, iu the true sense of tlie word, a " public man" 
be was not a statesman, a diplomatist, a military or civil com- 
mander, or any thing of th,e sort. He took Lis commission 
from no human government, and he labored mostly alone, nnder 
the eye of hia Master. Therefore, unless your book Is felse to 
the character of the man, it will be far more a record of private 
than of public life. *' Indeed, unless I am greatly mistaken, yoot 
book, so far from confining itself to public acta, peers into tliB 
most sacred privacies, going even to his closet, and pioturinj 
him on his knees before God, If you really can not disoen 
the broad difference between a life like his and the official pod^ 
tion of a statesman like Daniel Webster, I could wish that yosfl 
had at least left the public and myself to settle the question of,f 
property. 

Your " analogous case" ia a very extreme one ; but still, bfm 
a supposition or two, we may make it do. If Mr. Banvard h 
had the slightest reason to infer, from Mrs. Webster's previoni I 
liabits, that she was at all likely to have an abridgment of he* ff 



Dsband'a life suited to Sanday schools in the course of prepar- 
■tion, he was bound, both as a gentleman and a Chriatian, to 
»naalt her wishes before entering on his own work. If Mrs. 
PWebster owned the copyright of her haabaod's life, and were 
^io write me that a book I was publishing for the good of Sun- 
lay schools was interfering with herintereate, and actually doing 
le injnry, I would as soon (I regret to write it, but 
•jou asked me) — I would as soon steal her pnrse, hoping to ben- 
mtAt Sunday schools by the contents, as to go on with the work, 
, I dread to reply to this paragraph, because there are sen- 
1 it positively shocking, roar duty, while I am out 
t my grave, to look after the memory of him whose inmost 
longhts and feelings I have shared, and over whom I have 
Jvatched through so many weary hours of pain, and suffering, 
tjoid sorrow 1 Youra — a stranger's duty! Where is his wife? 
I "Where is his own beloved sister, the playmate of his childhood, 
I and correspondent of his later years! Whore are those noble- 
Kiearted men who have cared for ^nd watched over his helpless, 
lidesolate ones, as fathers and brothers watch ! Your duty I 
IS ! And do you really think " The Great Taskmaster" 
J tequiret of you to seize on the orphans' birthright, because not 
secured by human law, and, putting the avails in your own 
coffers, stand before the world as » man who has acquitted him- 
self of a " positive duty ?" No, no ; be assured the day will 
I .«omo when you will find this act was called for by a very dif- 
■jbrent taskmaster. But you do not stop here. You go further, 
f and even profess to be too conscientious to abandon this scheme, 
\ lest the public, forsooth, should lose some prospective good. 
I "Why, do you not know, that just so fer as you prevent the sale 
' of Dr. Wnyland'S book, by substituting an inferior one, you are 
' doing a poativo harm ? Some men " do evil that good may 
are justly condemned for it ; but this looks to me 
very much like doing ovil that good may be prevented. 

How came you to know that no provision was being made 
I for Sunday schools and poor families J Did you ask any one 
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likely to know-s-the family of Dr. Judson, his biographer, Hia- 
executive officers of the Missionary Union J or were yon afraid 
to ast, lest you should learn certain facta which would spoil 
your spoculation ? Those who looked after the memoir for the 
churches, were not likely to forget the Sanday schools. 

3. Do you moan to say that nothing but " courtesy" kqit yon 
from seiaing on my copyright, which yon happen to fnncy is not 
good ! Verily, if this be true, I should bo sorry to bo yonr 
neighbor in Patagonia, where there is no law for the protection 
of life and property, and where, courtesy not being fiiahianable, 
many proceedings are " sanctioned by long usage," that woald 
be, to say the least, inconvenient to the weaker party. 

4. Ton say your views are sustained hy Christians, wise and 
good. I know nothing of that matter {except hy the piles of 
correspond en CO on my table, which wonlii astonish you), but 1 
do know that they are not sustained hy Christ, and bo will not 
stand in the great day. You also say that some ol' your adviaera 
claim to be uiy friends. Very likely. I never doubted that I 
had my share of false friends — men who fawn and flatter, while, 
in order to serve their own purposes, or even to gratify soma 
petty spite, they woold not hesitate to crush me as a fiy; but 
the servant is not above his Master — bo was it with Him wiio 
died by a traitor's connivance — so is it with Eira still. 

Your principal author may be, for aught I know, a man who 
stands up in the sacred desk, and is zealous against vice — both 
from that position and from the press — ^bot he is himself guilty 
of an act that no Ligh-minded worldling would stain his honor 
with. I would not denounce him any more than I have de- 
nounced you, but I would denounce hts sin precisely as I have 
yours. Yon give me startling ideas of tho system of morality 
adopted by Baptist publishers, and then ask, or rather demand 
of me, to employ theml No, no; there are honorable men 
among Baptist publishers who would 
the D.D.'s that human colleges have o 
visers, and all the Baptist publishers ii 
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plices, it would not change the color of this deed one whit — it 
B as black as midoight, atid all the honorable namca ou earth 
an not wiiiten it 
5, Charity 1 No, sir, I do not come to yon for ebarity. I 
I ask only jualiee at your hands ; I ask you to let alone what 
mgs to me and to my children. And whether, throngU the 
I mercy of God, I have a decent provision, or am left to starve 
a gutter, it need concern you in no way whatever. 
1. I am sorry you have incurred expensea so recklessly; but 
iinesa men do make miatakea, and rccoyor {I rather think) 
[ more readily by an honorable course than by a diBhonorable one. 
f The concliiHion of your defense is but the mmseller'a eicuso — 
"If I do not make this man drunk, somebody etse will." 

Having gone through with, these somewhat aingolar ai^- 
niGnts, yon come to me with your " conditions." I can not, 
I without compromising my self-respect, go over these in detail, 
[ and so would simpiy say that I acknowledge no dictator in my 
I own affairs, and that I beg leave to decline all intcrbrcnce with 
I yours. If you conclude to desist from the wrong you are doing, 
\ well and good ; if not, the Lord judge between ua. 

In conclusion, you ask me to tJiink you " capable of better 
than sordid motives." What saith the Scriptures S " By their 
fruits," etc. You have furnisheil mo with a cluster of as sharp 
thorns as were ever planted in a sick woman's pillow, and it is 
all the " fruit" of yours that I have ever seen. I can not 
imagine these to be the refreshing grapes so gratofiil to a female 
lip, I know too well what they are. Still they may have been 
hung upon your vine by some foreign hand — those blind leaders 
of the blind, who have advised you to commit a wrong. It is 
not mine to judge you, and I will not, I leave It a!l to Him 
who knows the hearts of men completely. 

The writing of this letter has been a sorrowful task to me. 
It has made my heart ache. If any thing in it seems harsh, it 
is the barshnesa of truth, not of ill-will. K I had been alone 
in the world, I should probablyhave borne this injury in silence.;. 
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but I am the guardian of sii orphan cMldreu, who 

my duty to try to protect. I have now done for them what Z 

conld, and commit them to their Father's care. 

If you persist in your work, there will be no further occasion 1 
for writing between ua. 

May the Lord forgive you, and give you a better mind, 

Emily C. Jddbon. 

Her efforts to arrest the proceeding were ineffectual. 
The proposed work was publiBheJ under the title of 
" Burmah's Great Missionary," hut was soon after con- 
signed by the moral senae of the public, to oblivion. 
To give the matter additional notoriety, the publisher, 
with a sort of judicial infatuation, brought it afresh 
before the pubhc by instituting a libel suit againat Mr. 8. 
B. Norton, for an expression contained in a letter froni 
Bev. Dr. Wayland, published in the Literary Oazctte, 
of which ie was proprietor. This suit occasioned the 
reading in court of the correapondenco above given, which 
being copied into the papers, sent over the country 
a fresh thrill of indignation at the course which, under 
Christian pretenses, could strike at the orphans' inheri- 
tance through the grave of the father, and the agonies 
of the dying widow. The suit was brought in February 
of 1854, but the trial which, from the .character and thft 
parties involved in it, awakened great interest, and in 
which the defendant was triumphantly acquitted, did 
not occur until a year later, when Mrs. Judson'a ear waa 
deaf to the tumults of earth, and her aching heart had, 
found repose in the grave. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 



"There are maDaloiiB c: 

Bat they Btond ia t. regi[>n by mortula nstrod ; 
Ttora are riyera of joy, but they roll not beiow ; 
Thore ia imt, bnt 'tia fonnd in Hio boaom of God." 



Teub to her nature, Mrs, Jndson labored on to the 

f Jast She had contemplated an abridged memoir of her 

I .husband, chiefly for Sabbath schools and for the young ; 

Laud such a work, had she beea able to complete it, she 

I could scarcely have failed to make deeply interesting. 

L Illness compelled her to change her plan, and about the 

Ist of January, 1854, with the concuiTence and advice 

I of Drs. Wayland and Bright, she commenced an abridge 

I ment, chiefly by the scissora, of Dr. "Wayland's book, ex- 

]■ Bcinding its larger documents and incidental discuBsiouB, 

I Even this, however, she speedily relinquished, and, Jan- 

) oary 31, she writes to Dr. Bright : " I have not written 

a word of the memoir, and am afraid I never shall, I 

' am very sick now, and rapidly failing. The doctor saya 

there is but tlie slenderest hope possible of my recovery, 

though I suppose I may live a couple of months or so. 

I maj possibly get out again, but not probably. Be it 

as God wills ; I would not inteifere if I could." The 
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proposed abridgment was, at her request, committed to 
the accomplished pen of Mrs. H. C. Conant, then of 
Kochester, who, in her ^^ Earnest Man," has produced a 
book combining the merits of an abridgment with the 
results of independent investigation, and given a most 
beautiful delineation of the life and character of the 
Christian hero, which will impart fresh light even to him 
who has read the more elaborate work of Dr. Wayland. 

Of the month of February Mrs. Judson's letters 
furnish no records — ^an ominous hiatus indicating that 
she was writhing in the gradually tightening grasp of 
the Destroyer. For her to live was to write : her pen 
had been so long the ready minister to her thoughts that 
we need no other evidence than its silence of the power- 
lessness of the hand that had wielded it. When she 
next breaks the silence it is through the ministry of 
another : she was prohibited from writing even the 
briefest note. 

The letters of her brother Wallace, written at her dic- 
tation, through the months of March and April, chiefly 
to Dr. Bright, show her unceasing care for her children, 
and how active was her mind in other necessary matters. 
With May 20 they close, and her brother writes : " I 
fear that ' the last of earth' is speedily approaching for 
my sister. For the past few days her weakness has 
materially increased, and she is likely to drop away with 
but a brief warning.'' She was now too close on the bord- 
ers of the dark valley to give any more public tokens of 
interest in aught beneath the sun. Death, that had long 
been making his gradual and intermittent approaches, 
now laid upon her an iron grasp that would no longer be 
cheated of its prey. His coming was neither unexpected 
nor unwelcome. She had long been familiar with his 



tokens, and she panted for the hour of release. Her 
fena waa wasted to a skeleton ; fever was drinking 
I the springs of life ; and her ulcerated lungs made 
)rt to speak a torture. But she lingered till 
June, her own favorite season, and on the first of 
that delightful month — the month of the bursting 
gladness of nature — on the day preceding the anni- 

|*ersary of her marriage, she passed into the fadeless 
Woom of the Heavenly Paradise, and in her robe 
H spotless white joined tho train of the Heavenly 
bridegroom. 
[ Her death was in keeping with her life. Patience, 
lesignation, cheeifulness, a placid serenity of spirit and 
trust in her Saviour, marked her entire illness. From 
her sister Catharine's reminiscences— her affectionate 
noree during her illness — I condense a few particulara 
of her sojourn on the borders of the spirit land. The 
first formal announcement that she could not live long, 
occaBioued something of a struggle, not so much on her 
own account as that of her aged parents, and Ihu orphans 
dependent on her care. " There is one who will be incon- 
solable," she said, referring to her little Emmy. But from 
this she soon recovered, and assured of her approaching end, 
she set about hei' arrangements with the calmness of one 
going to visit a friend. For herself, nothing marred the 
serene composure with which she looked forward to her 
rest in the bosom of her Saviour, Jiesi was that for which 
she panted, " It is notj" she said, " the pearly gates and 
golden streets of heaven that attract me ; it is its pejfect 
rest in the pi-esenoe of my Saviour, It will be so sweet 
after a life of care and toil like mine— though a very 
..pleasant one it has been, and I am only weary of the 
e and toil because 1 have not strength to endure them. 
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This lack of strength ia dreadful. I have been wasted' 
to a mere skeieton, and eioffered the most excruciating 
pain, but it waa nothing in comparison with my present 
sufFeringa," To her sister's expression of a wish to re- 
lieve her sufEerings, sho replied : " No, I have not one 
pain to spare. I feel sure that God will never send a 
pain that I do not really need to fit me for the rest I 
hope to enjoy in heaven," "Not brilliant, but very 
peaceful," she said, when asked regarding the prospect 
before her. "It is bright either way," she said with 
sparkling eye to a friend who expressed the hope that 
Qod might yet restore her. 

Early in her illness she was haunted occasionally by 
thoughts of being laid in the cold, dark grave, away from 
her friends. But these feelings she gradually surmounted, 
and Bucceedcd in looking to the grave but as tlie "ward- 
robe locked " wliich wou]J contain the " cast off dress " 
of the beatified spirit. With this thought she consoled 
her mother. " Do you not believe," she said to her, 
" that when I got home to heaven, I shall be permitted 
to look down upon you here with the same tender caxa 
and solicitude with which you look upon me now ? 
Never think of me in the cold grave ; for really you know 
I shall not be there ; but look upward, and think of that 
happy meeting when all our cares and sorrows will ho 
forgotten, and God will wipe all teara from our eyes." 

Her sickness illustrated beautifully the grace of pa- 
tience. " Kate," said she, " tell me honestly if I am 
patient." On being assured that she was, she replied ; 
" I am so glad that you think me patient. For con- 
sumptive people are so often fretful and complaining 
that I have greatly feared that I should get so too, and 
it would be sad and indeed wicked, I am so nicely cared 
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■K>r." " Tou do not tnow," she continued, " how glad I 
Km that I am at home. Formerly when I visited Laurel 
^bill anil other beautiful burial places, I thought it would 
Be pleasant to lio amidst such beauties. But I have lost 
KU that feeling now. 0, it is sweet to die at home ! I 
nould not bear the thought of being buried elsewhere 
K^ian hero where you all will probably rest by and by at 
Buy side." She directed a lot to be purchased and enclosed, 
^Kid a plain marble stone to be procured for her husband 
bud little Charlie ; and wished the same Eimplicity to 
B&ark the selection of her own tombstone. 
B~ She evinced the most affectionate concern in the com- 
■flDrt of all about her, and would not allow her sister to 
Bbjc herself with watching with her during the night. 
■Ehe, however, insisted on being dressed each morning 
Kmd carried down staii-s that she might be with the fam- 
Waij aa much as possible, though she said that it seemed 
■to her that each day must be the last. When very near 
Ker end, after enduring dreadful agonies from suffoca- 
Hpon, she said, " Kate, how I long to be at home — to 
Be at rest I I am so weak all the time that I can scarcely 
BliJii. I love you all as dearly as ever, and try to be 
Bnterested in whatever you are doing. But in spite of 
Rnyself I have felt for two or three days that I cared 
Rwry little for you ; and you know, Kitty, when it comes 
no that, I must be very far along." 
I She had from the first desired to die in June. It was 
nhe month of flowers, and flowers were always her espe- 
piial delight. Her sister Lavinia had died in that month ; 
she had been married in it. About a month before her 
death she said to her sister very confidently, "I shall die 
in June." On the morning of the first of June she was 
foused by her sister with the question, " Emily, do you 
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knowthatitis June ?" "Tea," she replied, "my month J 
to die." She was dressed and carried down stairs as ' 
usual ; but in the afternoon one of her terrible attaclcB 
of suffocation came on, occasioned by the utter wasting 
of her luDgB. She Kngered until ten in the evening in 
great agony ; the pain then auhaided, and after a few 
minutes, sweetly and tranquilly, without a groan or the 
movement of a muscle, she breathed out her life on the 
bosom of her sister. 

She had requested that her funeral sermon might be J 
preached hy Kev. Dr. "Way land. In the event of hia ab- I 
sence, by Kev, Dr. Eaton, president and theological pro- I 
fesBor in Madison University. Dr. "Wayland being un- 
able to be present, Dr. Eaton preached before a crowded I 
from 1 Cor. XV. 6 ; " But some are fallai l 



Her little Emmy she had committed (her Bister hav- 
ing charge of their aged and infirm parents) to the I 
motherly care of her bosom friend, Miss Anna Maria | 
Anable ; Edward had found a permanent home in the I 
family of Bev. Professor Dodge, of Madison TJnivergity. 
For the other children she had secured comfortable tempo- 
rary homes. Sbe had appointed Bev. Drs. Edward Bright I 
and James N". Granger executors of the estate and guardi- I 
ans of the children. In Dr. Bright she had found, ever I 
since her return from India, a most faithful friend, i 
judicious counselor, and an indefatigable co-worker in. I 
all her plans and labors. 

The provisions of her will are worthy of special 
tion. Sbe left a life annuity sufficient to insure a comfort- J 
able support to her aged parents. She left to the faithfal.-! 
Malayan woman Nancy, who had accompanied her from 
India, a sum considerably more than sufficient to defray I 
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expeneeB of hervoy^e back to the East. In provtd- 
for her children, she made no diacriminatioii in favor 
her own daughter Emily, but placed her on precisely 
same footing with Dr. Judaon's other children. All 
the children were to receive a liberal allowance nntil their 
education, both Uterary and professional, should be fully 
completed — no legitimate expense being spared for this 
purpose. If anything should remain after thia was 
accomplished, it was to go to the treasury of the Mis- 
sionary Union. 

The reader may he gratefal for one word respecting 
present state of the family that Mrs. Judson had thus 
itched over. Abby Ann, having completed her educa- 
iij, is now teaching in the seminary of Mr. A. M. Gam- 
of Warren, R. I. Adoniram and Elnathan were 
igraduated from Brown University (the educational home 
their father) in 1859. The former is now pursuing 
the study of medicine ; the latter studying theology, pre- 
paratory to the work of the Christian ministry. Henry 
id Edward enter college the present autumn. 



In the cemetery of Hamilton stand, aide by side, two 
neat and simple head-stones ; the one placed by Mrs. 
Judson's order, a little before her death and inscribedj 



"TO MT HUBBASD 



ANQEl COAKLIE." 



The other placed by parental, and brotherly, and sisterly 
affection, and inscribed, 
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A few feet distant are the graves of both her parents, who, 
since her death, have gone to add two more links to the 
domestic chain, broken on earth, to be reunited in 
heaven. There the tear of ajBfection is daily shed, and 
the flowers which Emily loved in life blossom above her 
grave. The footsteps of many a pilgrim, to whom genius 
and virtue enshrined in lovely womanhood are sacred, 
linger reverently about the spot. *^ Dear Emily :" — that 
is a heart record. Bright as was her genius, her virtues 
were still brighter. The lustre of her intellect was out- 
shone by the purity of her heart. The laurel wreath of 
literary fame would have faded, but entwined with the 
chaplet that crowns a beautiful and heroic life, both 
shall bloom together in undying fragrance. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



TUE HETEOBPE) 



D lanrela, und agaia 



lea brown, i 
a plaek jt 
h forced fl 



berriea wild end crndo, 



ra befoTQ Ilia mollowing joar." 



Wlieu blighting was neareit." 

We liave fallowed Mrs. Judaon to the close of her 
short, hut eventful career ; it remains that we cast back 
our eye for a moment, and seek to gather up its impres- 
sions, and bring the living -vroman before us in a brief 
estimate of her personal and literary character. I am 
not unaware of the great delicacy and difficulty of tiie 
task. To fix her Protean features — to catch their fleet- 
ing and changeful hues — to develop the elements of a 
nature so singularly gifted and so admirably balanced, 
at once so strong and so tender, so firm and so elastic, 
so heroic and so womanly, I feel to be beyond the ca- 
pacities of my unaccustomed pen. I shall merely at- 
tempt to sketch a few lines of the picture, leaving the 
fllhng up and coloring to the reader's imagination. 
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Let us glance first at what meets the physical eye. 
In person, Mrs. Judson was about the middle height, 
but giving the impression of great delicacy of structure, 
and a highly nervous organization. Her general appear- 
ance was graceful and pleasing, and especially so bjr the 
timid shyness of her earlier manner gave way, in the 
larger intercourse of later life, to a quiet self-possession 
and dignity. Her residence abroad, while it gave eleva- 
tion and maturity to her character, wrought a corre- 
sponding improvement in her outward bearing. Oentle, 
genial, and dignified, she impressed one at once as full of 
soul and sensibility. Her face, in repose, would scarcely 
be called handsome, but easily lighted up into an ex- 
pression fascinating, if not beautiful. The likeness which 
accompanies the present volume does admirable jus- 
tice to her countenance, especially in her more thought- 
ful moods. The philosophic depth, the calm decision 
and self-reliance, the playfulness lurking in the comers 
of the mouth and just ready to flash out from the eye, 
can not fail to strike one who looks at it a second time, 
while they but truly represent the living personage. In 
reality, so much of the interest of her countenance de- 
pended on its play of expression, that any picture could 
do it but inadequate justice. The dramatic vivacity of 
her intellect shadowed itself on her face. The philo- 
sophical, the poetic, the practical, the girlishly sportive 
and half mischievous elements portrayed themselves in 
rapid alternation on her flexible features. Her broad, 
deep, and finely-shaped forehead, indicated a large de- 
velopment both of the logical and ideal elements. Her 
dark eye, somewhat too small and not sufficiently liquid 
for beauty, yet glowed with spirit and intelligence, now 
sparkling with mirth and humor, and now, in her more 



Shoughtful momenta, seeming to penetrate the depths of 
'the subject she was conBidering. Her nose, perhaps a 
little Bkarp, was prominent and finely outlined ; her 
mouth rather large, but well-formed ; while her thin and 

» delicate, but slightly compressed lips, indicated at once 
Htrength and sensibility. The entire cast of her features 
betokened clearly that union of intelligence, refinement, 
and energetic will which marked the living character. 
In proceeding to notice her intellectual and moral 
traits, we may mention as among the most obvious, the 
union of poetic ideality with downright common sense 
and practical efficiency. While picking wool in the fac- 
tory, at the age of eleven, she was framing visions of 
distant climes, and dreaming dreams of ideal happiness 
and splendor. This dreaming faculty followed her 
through life, and constituted a part of her heritage as a 
child of genius. It enabled her to tinge every object 
with the hues of romance, and to clothe external nature 
with a beauty bom of her own spirit. Yet her dreams 
never distracted her mind, never dulled the edge of her 
intellectual perceptions, nor diaqnahfied her for the work 
actually in hand. Her powers of fancy and imagination 
were balanced by a strong practical sense which met the 
exigencies of every position. Her " life" was thus emi- 
nently " twofold." While she reveled in poetic dreams 
, and fancies — while she wandered at will in the enchanted 
aim which the wand of genius is so potent to create, 
3 was never for a moment unfitted for the duties of 
e every-day world in which she moved. She was none 
r those helplesH children of genius who own " princi- 
lities in Utopia," but are condemned to starve on our 
r planet ; who build magnificent castles in the air, 
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but are incapatjlo of gaining a firm foothold and a com- 
fortable abiding place on terra firma. 

This practicittl efficiency Bhowod itself in her first vig- 
orous wrestling with the destiny which was drifting her 
toward a life of mere material toil. " I went away," she 
aaye, when her mother put to her the perplexing ques- 
tion what she would do, " to think." And she did th ink, 
and thought to purpose. At an age when moat children 
would have thoughtlessly yielded to the maternal wishes, 
or as thoughtlessly rebelled, she q^uietly reasoned out the 
matter, formed her plan, and executed it with a resolu- 
tion which bore down not only outward obstacles, but 
the still mightier obstacles of her own constitutional 
eensitivenoss and timidity. This early act tells — a& it 
partly, perhaps, determined — the story of her life. A 
mingled thoughtfulness aad energy — an energy resting 
on thoughtfulness and sustained by an iron force of will, 
fitted her for any practical emergency, and made her 
equal to any amount of endurance and any acts of he- 
roism. 

A like happy union of qualities marked the worklngB 
of her intellect. They were characterized by equal ele- 
gance and strength. Her mind moved with a natur^ 
and spontaneous grace ; it glowed, as Mr. Wallace ex- 
pressed it, with a certain " soft brightnesB" which natu- 
rally generated the impression that softness and beautj 
were its leading qualities. 

It seemed scarcely possible that a mind of such ex- 
ceeding delicacy and refinement to which the lighter play 
of fancy wta so thoroughly congenial, could be equally 
endowed with the sterner and more masculine attributes. 
And yet such was the fact. The play of her intellect 
was not moi'ci graceful than its workings were vigorous. 
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Ihe airy movement of her faacy no more than kept pace 
nth the measured tread of her reason. The lighter ele- 
ments of her genius rested on a Bohd basis of sterner 
•qualities. From cliildhood she evinced a moat various 
^nd many-sided mental activity. She "lisped in num- 
' and iuBpired her friends with no unreasonable 
tasBurance of her poetic promise. Yet her mind was 
Feven more busy in other directions, remote from the 
I paths of poesy. She displayed an eager thirst for knowl- 
I edge, great capacity of intellectual acquisition, and a 
Lj^ecial delight in those solid processes which call forth 
B etemer powers of the soul. Her procuring the " Age 
9on," and noting down its arguments, that she 
ioight examine and refute them ; her joining not only 
M^e youths', but also the older peoples' Bible-class, that 
I abe might listen to their discussions of the profounder prob- 
' lems of Scripture ; her success in mathematics, and other 
more difficult branches of learning — all are but proofs 
of the solid structure of her mind, and early foreshadow- 
inga of that love and habit of vigorous mental action which 
followed her through life. While she delighted in poetry 
and wrote elegant fictions, she delighted equally in those 
forms of labor which demand patient research and phil- 
osophic generalization. She spent weeks in preparing 
herself to write two or three short notes on Buddhism, 
in the appendix to the Memoir of Mrs. 8. B. Judson. 
She went with her husband patiently over the pietiatic 
and mystical writers, and her shrewd comments and 
csriticisms probably contributed not a little toward re- 
moving a slight mystical and ascetic taint from hia re- 
R^ons opinions. She entered with hearty sympathy into 
"s dry dictionary labors, and not only solaced his hours 
fof relaxation, but aided with her acute suggestions in 
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resolving many a knotty word-protlem ; while she her- 
aelf attained a practical mastery of the Eurmeae lan- 
guage, and even an elegance in writing it, entirely beyond 
what could have been anticipated from the exceeding 
Blendemesa of her health, and her engrossing domestic 
Her journal of 1849 shows upon what profound 
rfind far-reaching subjects she adventured lier bold and 
yet cautious speculations ; how her intellect followed 
her faith across the confines of the spirit-world, touched 
Bome of the profoundeat mysteries of the invisible, and 
yet held the conclusions of reason strictly subordinated 
to the teachings of the only standard. And on the 
great practical q^uestions with which our East Indian 
missions were so rife whilo she was abroad, she formed 
decided views, influenced no doubt by those of her hua- 
hand, but reasoned out for herself, and held with the 
clearness and decision of independent convictions. In 
one word, she bad a mind of great speculative and analy- 
' !al power, that loved to go to the bottom of things, 
and that was quick and keen, in any abstract or practic^ 
matter, to strip off the disguises that sophistry might 
have flung around it, and hold it up in its genuine fea- 
tures. Her soul swelled with the intellectual and moral 
grandeur of the missionary work, and her essay on the" 
" Madness of the Missionary Enterprise" is a fine speci- 
men ahke of the grace and the power of her mental 
.movement 8. 

Mrs. Judson again united the warmest and tenderest 
affections with great independence and force of charac- 
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' ter. Whatever course her judgment decided upon she ^^M 

pursued with inflexible decision and unwavering courage. ^^| 

kBoth the breadth of her intellectual views, and her high ^^M 

moral sense EU]>ported her in the path of right, and en- ^^H 
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abled her to go forward in the teeth of almost any oppo- 
sition. Yet all this sprung irom no stoical apathy, and 
no indifference to the viewH of others. She trod the path 
which she pursued, not because she was insensible to 
the judgments of the world, not because she did not feel 
keenly both its censures and its approval, but because 
ehe valued more than either her own innate sense of 
right and duty, Her heart was full of tenderness, and 
her nature most affectionate and confiding. None lived 
more in the smiles of friends ; none yearned more in- 
tensely for affection ; none repaid it with a more enthu- 
mastic and constant devotion. Yet her affection, like 
her other feelings, did not expend itself mainly in words 
and jjro testations. She did not ordinarily indulge in 
vehement professions, hut left her regard in large meas- 
ure to the utterance of action. And of action there 
was no stint. She gave herself to the service of her 
friends with the most unselfish and generous devotion. 
Indeed it ia hardly too much to say tiiat her life, from 
its beginning to its close, was. a continuous sacrifice upon 
the altar of affection. Whatever of prejudice she in- 
curred as a magazine writer was incurred in obedience 
to that holiest of all merely earthly principles, filial 
love — the necessity of paying for a home purchased for 
her aged parents. And her sacrifices were made ungrudg- 
ingly, uncomplainingly, almost unconsciously. She 
seemed almost wholly unaware that she was playing 
the heroine, or doing any tiling not demanded by the 
simplest dictates of duty, and the spontaneous impulses 
of love. Sacrifice was to her not sacrifice, for she was 
moving iu simple obedience to the great law of her 
affections. 

Mrs. Judson's character thus evinced a remarkable 
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^^pAnd moBt Eymmetrical union of seemingly opposite quali- 
Kj des. With all the keen BQBceptibilities of genius she 
united the moat downright common sense. Brimful of 
romance, she contemplated every subject from the most 
practical point of view. Masculine in her force of char- 
acter, she was almost more than feminine in its tender- 
ness and dehcacy. Her strength of mind was without 
a particle of strong-miadedness ; for none observed more 
scrupidously all that belonged to the peculiar sphere of 
woman, or exhibited more of the fascinating lovelinesB 
of a true woman's character. With a high spirit, that 
would not brook wrong or meanness, she combined a 
temper meek, gentle, and forgiving ; with a most gener- 
ous liberality, the strictest business habits and syste- 
matic economy. Either of her traits might easily have 
been in excess, but that it was balanced by others equally- 
decided. She might have gone to Burmah as an en- 
thusiastic dreamer ; but in fact she did go there with as 
clear an eye to the reaUties that awaited her as if the 
element of romance had not been in her composition. 
She had, as she herself terras it, " a certain dollar and 
cent mode of looking at things," which might have de- 
generated into a sort of hard, Gradgrind spirit, but this - 
was utterly precluded alike by the largeness of her intel- 
lect, the warmth of her affections, and the richness of 
her enthusiasm. She had spirit enough to make her a 
heroine — to lead her to plunge into any dangers and 
endure any hardships — but no hair-brained audacity, 
and no love of encountering peril for peril's sake. She 
weighed the sacrifice and the results, and went forward 
because reason and a^cction bade her go. She was in a 
^^ great measure regardless of conventionalisms ; and yet 
^^Utd' instinctive sense of what -was due to the relations 
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she sustained, guarded her against any taint of eccen- 
tricity. She knew how to lead ; but she led so that 
she seemed to follow. She waa a shrewd and unerring 
judge of character, but as kmd and indulgent as she 
was discriminating. In short, the delicate flower of 
her genius and sensibility blossomed on a granite basis of 
character ; but her mental movements were so eaay, so 
graceful, so spontaneous, that but for the oppoaitionB 
which she met, the hardships she endured, the stronger 
elements of her nature would have been scarcely sus- 
pected. 

Her disposition was thoroughly cheerful, and she 
poBsesBed a buoyancy of spirits that easily rose above 
the pressure of any ordinary adversity. She had a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and a playful humor, often sup- 
posed to indicate a shallow nature, but in fact almost 
an universal attendant upon a deep one. There was in 
her disposition no taint of asceticism ; no austerity of 
temper ; no feeling that it is a sin to let the lightness 
of the heart mantle the face with smiles, or a virtue to 
gird with a hair-cloth mantle a grieving or a merry heart. 
Her sympathies were broad, generous, and diEFusive. 
She loved the merriment of childhood and the gravity of 
age ; she rejoiced in the humblest joy, and she had a 
tear for the lightest sorrow. 

Her religious character, as well as many other of her 
traits, has been most justly portrayed in the admirable 
analysis of Dr, "Wayland, I shall mei'ely add a few 
supplementary suggestions. Her religion rested on a 
basis of early, deep-seated conviction, and a thorough 
study of the Scriptures, with which she had been con- 

Evfirsant from her childhood. Her religious views were 
angeUcal, and her familiarity with the New Testament 



ide her competent to their defense. She had great con- 
rfdcnce in the efficacy of prayer and an linmhle and con- 
fcitant trust in an overruling and directing Providence. 
I If her religious zeal for a time declined, and she half 
I questioned the genuineness of her christian experience, 
yet it waa speedily rekindled, and her after life was a 
heautiful exemplification of the power of a spiritual 
faith. Her rehgious character, indeed, partook of the 
general structure of her mind. There waa no cant-^ 
little demonstration — little outward profession — but the 
graces of faith, and patience, and consecration wrought 
themselves into her Ufe, and when the vail was inci- 
dentally lifted upon her spiritual nature, one got a 
glimpse of the depth and fullness of the fountain out of 
which Buch streams were flowing. 

All the relations of life Mrs. Judson fuUfiUed with ex- 
emplary fidelity. As a daughter she so deported herself 
that she might well feel that she had no occasion to fear 
retribntive undutifulneas from those children whom 
Providence had committed to her care. Aa a sister, ehe 
waa affectionate and tenderly thoughtful ; aa a wife, she 
displayed unlooked-for and admirable qualities. It was 
fortunate for her that Providence gave her a husband 
whose capacious intellect and noble heart could draw 
forth all her powers of love and reverence, and nurture 
and develop the faculties which, in a less happy mar- 
Liiiage, would have turned in upon themselves, and it waa 
s to her credit that she appreciated her advantages, 
Bid opened her whole mind and heart to the ennobling 

■ influence of such companionahip. That her husband and 

■ herself were " deUciously happy," waa a natural result 
I of the union of two natures at once so prodigally endowed, 
I and so thoroughly congenial. 
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As a mother, it is Bcarcely possible to ovei^statc her 

Affectionate, watchful, patient, judicious, im- 

■tiaJ, canying ever a firm but gentle hand, fathoming 

loroughly the iliTei'se dispositions of her children ; at 

■once alluring them into the path of virtue and leading 

way, she guided them with a judgment and affection 

'hich shielded her from even any suspicion of error. 

As a miaaionary, she entered heartily into the work ; 

was assiduous in learning the language, and as soon as it 

was mastered, hastened to make herself useful in every 

department of effort open to her — conducting the female 

religiotia meetings, instructing in the Scriptures, guiding 

inquirers, and aiding the new converts to larger spiritual 

attainments. 

Her literary character I have perhaps sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and can now only glance at. It is when wo turn 
this, and compare what she did with what — ^had life 
Iwid health been given her — she might have done, that 
we feel tho full force of tho sentiment contained in the 
lines at the head of our chapter, and mourn that the 
leaves and blossoms of her genius were shattered " before 
the mellowing year." That she can never take the place 
in Hterature which her high endowments should have 
won for her, grows, wa fear, out of the very nature of 
the case. The cliild of poverty and privation — her life 
one long struggle with disease — pressed with engrossing 
I'cares and toils^ — and finally cut off just as the blossom 
of genius ordinarily ripens into fruit, she could give little 
more tliau specimens, first fraits of what would have 
been the harvest. But these specimens are of exquisite 
qualit^y, and augur most favorably for that harvest had 
aunshino and dew been permitted to bring it to perfec- 
tion. Her atones, racy, original, truthful, springing from 
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very core of her heart, origmated a partially new 
of magazine writing, and from their intrinsic ex- 
celleQce will always find admiiing readers, They are 
genuine of their kind, and therefore no changes of liter- 
ary taate and fashion can reader them wholly ohsoleta, 
"When she leaves the paths of fiction, her style, losing 
little of its sparkle and nothing of its grace, assumes a 
Bimple dignity befitting the themes it discusses. 

In poetry, Mrs. Judson wrote enough to show her 
ahility to achieve a high place in female authorship. 
That many of her pieces have but Httle more than ordi- 
nary merit we may readily grant, withoat disparaging 
her poetic powers. Many of them were written when 
very young ; most of thean before time and trial had 
developed all the depth and strength of her genius. It 
is a recognized and just rule to judge the artist not by 
hia inferior productions but by his best ; for these alone 
show the actual measure of hia endowments. The 
swiftest runner may lag in the race, but the tortoise is 
condemned to inevitable slowness. The wise man may 
Bometimes utter foUy, but only a miracle can cause the 
words of wisdom to distil fi-om the lips of a fool. Homer 
Bometimea noda ; but no sleepless effort can convert an 
ordinary rhapsodist into a Homer. 

Applying this principle to Mrs. Judson — judging her 
hy her best.poems — and of these there ia a sufScient num- 
ber to show that they are not literary accidents, but that 
the soil in which they sprung was as deep as it was ge- 
ryali rrT must ascribe to her poetical capacity of a high 
order, and lament that her early death snatched from ub 
not only a beautiful life, but many a sweet strain that 
waa already quivering on the exquisitely strung harp of 
her genius. These strains, iinlioard, unborn on earth,. 
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it IB delightful to believe blend thdr untainted mueio 
witb the melodiea of angola. The specimena contained 
in this volnme make good our claim for her genius, and 
show taste and feeling, passion and iraa^uation, beauti- 
fully combining for high poetical effect. I add one 
more piece in which she portrays, in exquisite imagery, 
the great joy and the great boitow of her life. The closing 
atauza of " My Angel Guide," baa been enthusiastically 
and justly admired ; but it is not the finest in the poem. 
The leading thought in the stanza may be regarded pos- 
sibly as partaking slightly of the nature of a conceit ; 
but the third, fourth, and fifth stanzas are as faultlessly 
as they are exquisitely beautiful. Each one furnishes a 
picture for an artist. And with this we drop the cur- 
tain, and leave the child of sorrow to her dawning joy — ■ 
to the beckoning of that " one steady atar," soon to fade 
before the " Bright and Morning Star," whoso radiance 
shall bathe her spirit through eternity. 



I gazed down life's dim labyrintL, 

A wildering maze to sec, 
Crossed o'er by many a tangled clue, 

And wild as wild could be ; 
And as I gazod in doubt and dread, 

An angel came to me. 

I knew him for a heavenly goide, 

I knew him even then, 
TLougli meekly as a child he stood 

Among the sons of men, — 
By hia deep Bpirit-lovalinesa 

I knew him even then. 
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And as I leaned my weary head 
Upon his proffered breast, 

And scanned the peril-haunted wild 
From out my place of rest, 

I wondered if the shining ones 
Of Eden were more blest. 

For there was light within my soul, 
Light on my peaceful way, 

And all around the blue above 
The clustering starlight lay ; 

And easterly I saw upreared 
The pearly gates of day. 

So, hand in hand we trod the wild, 

My angel love and I — 
His lifted wing all quivering 

With tokens from the sky. 
Strange, my dull thought could not divine 

'Twas lifted— but to fly ! 

Again down life's dim labyrinth 

I grope my way alone, 
While wildly through the midnight sky 

Black, hurrying clouds are blown. 
And thickly, in my tangled path. 

The sharp, bare thorns are sown. 

Yet firm my foot, for well I know 

The goal can not be far. 
And ever, through the rifted clouds, 
•^ -^ Shines out one steady star, — 

For when my guide went up, he left 
The pearly gates ajar. 
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ADONIKAM JUDBON. 

A Memoir or the Life and Lnbora of tlia Rev; Adoniram Judson, D.D., 

By FrAMOIB "WiTLAKD, D,D. 

DluBtralcd with a fine Portrait of Dr. Judson. Two volumea 12 mo. Price $2. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

By S. lRBN.fiU8 Primb, D.D., author of ** Europe and the East," " Powot of 

Prayer," "Bible in the Levant," &c., &c. 
Illustrated with six choice Yiews of Swiss Scenery. 1 voL 12mo. Price $1. 
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"Dr. Prime never knew how to write a doll sentence, and prompted by such natural 
beauty as abounds in the path of the Swiss tourist, he has here presented an account of 
his Journeyings worthy of himself and his theme. The publishers increase the attractive 
appearance of the book by incorporating with the text some well executed illustrationa 
of prominent scenes." — Boston Post. 

"The impressions received from a Summer's ramble among the mountains of Switzer- 
land are familiarly described In this agreeable volume. In addition to numerous lively 
pictures of the sublime scenery of that region, the volume contains sketches of personal 
adventure, accounts of people met with by the author, incidents of domestic and social 
life, and recollections of celebrated historical events called forth by the localities in which 
they occurred.'" — Nev) York THbune. 

'* Dr. Prime has delineated the characteristics of Swiss scenery and the interest of 
Swiss history, con amore, and therefore made both attractive. To those who have 
Balled on the Lake of Geneva, or traversed the Alps, this volume will prove a delightful 
memorial ; and to those who have yet this experience to anticipate, the work will yield 
valuable information in a most agreeable way. It is cleverly illustrated with wood 
cuts." — IL T. Tuckerman. 

" Every tourist can engage our attention when he describes, discourses, rhapsodises, 
with them for a theme ; and Dr. Prime, a tourist of more than common education, intel- 
ligence and experience, is sure of increasing even his wide circle of readers by the publi- 
cation of this pleasant and instructive volume." — Boston Tfanacript. 

THE NONSUCH PEOFESSOR 

Li His Meridian Splendor ; or, The Singular Actions of Sanctified Christiaos 

Laid Open. In Seven Sermons. 

By William Secker. 

"With an introduction by 0. P. Krauth, Jr., D.D. 

1 voL 12 mo, cloth. Price $1. 

""We are almost prepared to endorse the judgment of a distinguished critic, who 
speaks of this as 'a beautiful little book, worth its weight in gold.' It comes of the 
Puritan age, and first saw the light in 1660. But the quaintness of its style, rich In 
striking thought, will scarcely make it less acceptable now than then. We might select 
whole paragraphs, where eacli successive sentence is characterized by the terseness and 
weigfct of a proverb." — JSTew York Evangelist. 

" It abounds in striking epigrams and happy conceits, and its thoughts are often set 
over against each other in antitheses and contrasts, after the style of the age ; but these 
pocufiarities and quaintnesses only serve to make the book the more attractive. It is 
read with best effect a little at a time— and will prove to the reflective reader a rich mine 
of thoughts for each day, and of topics for devout meditation." — Kew York Examiner, 

"It contains, however, much of common sense and practical importance, and It pre 
sents a fine opportunity for young preacliers of this day to gather suggestions which may 
be of advantage to thcni in the composition of their weekly discourses." — Boston Piftt. 
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THE WIFE'S TEIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 

One volume. l2mo. Printed on Rose-tinted Paper, and handsomely 

bound. Price $1. 

From the Philadelphia North American. 

** The characters are distinct and well-sustained — the incidents natural and varied — the 
style unambitious, but graceful. There is no display of learning — ^bnt ample knowledge 
and high culture are every where unconsciously visible. The book is handsomely * got 
up^ in its externals, and ladies especially will find it good reading.'* 

From the Boston JoumdL 

" It is an English tale, descriptive of the aristocratic class, and is of more than ordinary 
interest. Its characters are life-like and are brought tangibly before the mind of the 
reader. The incidents are truthful and subserve the purpose of the tale, and the interest 
is very well sustained." 

From the N. Y. Courier and Inquirer. 

•* The tone of the work is excellent, for, though not a religious novel, it is pervaded 
by a religious spirit. The publishers have issued the book in an exceedingly neat 
manner.** 

From, the Salem, Register. 

"This is a story of English life, and well worthy of the beautiful dress which the pub- 
lishers have given to it. To say that it is equal in interest and high moral tone to the 
author* s previous works will be praise enough to those who have read the prodactioas 
named in the title-page.** 

From the Troy Arena. 

" The tale is simply and delightfully told, and its teachings are as correct as they are 
practical and impressive.** 

LIFE IN TUSCANY. 

By Mabel S. Crawford. 

1vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

From the New York Tribune. 

*' The accounts given by the author ot the r^igion, the manners, and general society of 
Tuscany will be found, to a high degree, instructive and cnreitaining." 

Ftm^ tha New Orleans De^Ai. 
"The aim of ihe author of thit;\olume is to go cut of the beaten track of sketch- 
writers about Xtaly, and to give the reader glimpses of the inner life and every-day habits 
and characteristics of the people as she saw them during a residence of ten months iu 
Tuscany. She \ -rites with earnestness, and often with considerable grace and graphicness.'* 

From the Congregationalist 
"A book far above usual volumes of travel-sketches in its style, and in the interior de- 
tails which it gives of Tuscan life. It is worthy of reprinting, and will repay careful 
reading. We wish all publishers who reprint London books would make their works 
come as near as this does to London excellence of typography." 

From the New York Observer. 
"It presents vivid sketches of the most noteworthy places and things, with the men, 
women and manners, arts, religion and reminiscences of that classic and beautiful coun- 
try. Those who have visited Italy will recognize the fidelity of the sketches, which con- 
vey to the reader a fair idoa of the attractions of the most delightful country in the south 
of Europe.*' 
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THOENTON'S FAMILY PEAYEES ; 

PEAYEES ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, Eia 
To WHICH IS ADDED A FAMILY COMMENTABY ON THE SbEMON ON THE MOUHT, . 

By the late Henry Thornton, M.P. Edited by Bishop Eastburn. 
1 voL 12mo. Plain, TS cents. Fine edition, red edges, $1. 

From the Episcopal Becarder^ PMLadeJ/phia 

**This collection of family prayers is placed in England as the most faithftil and reliable 
that can be used, and we cheerfully unite in this opinion. The present edition is neat and 
complete." 

From, the ChrisUan Witness, Boston. 

**Thi8 is a new and neat edition of one of the best volumes of family prayers which has 
been published. It has been long and favorably known in this country. Probably no 
published volume of family prayers has ever been the vehicle of so much heartielt devo- 
tion as these. They are what prayers should be — ^fervent, and yet perfectly simple." 

From the Echo, Toronto. 

"The prayers are expressive of deep piety tempered with a sound judgment, the lan- 
guage being forcible and concise, keeping always within the limits of sober humility, and 
never inflated, or running into exaggeration. They appear to express what most Christians 
would desire to say when kneeling before the throne of grace, and what most would 
deem appropriate to their daily wants and circumstances both of body and soul." 



THE PEICE OF SOUL LIBEETY, 

AND WHO PAID IT. 

By Henry 0. Fish, D.D. 
1 Tol. 18mo. Price, 40 cents. 

From the New York Chronicle. 

" This little book contains a condensed record of the various cases in whicli the Baptists 
have in various ages suffered for their radical idea of religion, as a 'matter of intelligent 
conviction and voluntary choice.' As a denomination, they have from tlie apostolic age 
repelled the idea of a religion imposed from without, by the act of parents, by hereditary 
succession, priestly manipulation, or any thing apart from the personal individual self of 
the actor or worshiper, in repenting, believing, and consecrating his life and services to 
Christ, by a voluntary submission to baptism. This view of Christianity has in all ages 
been the great antagonism to Church and State establishments, restraint upon personal 
freedom in matters of worship or of belief, and to the union of those born after the flesh 
and those born of the Spirit in outward Church organizations, as the great source of 
coiTuption and apostacy to the so-called Christian world. And as the opponents of this 
Baptist view of soul-liberty have always been, and are to this day in the majority, our 
denomination has in every age suffered persecution, and are still the objects of general 
dislike and distrust. Though the book is a compilation, it is none the less valuable, and 
we commend it to the universal and impartial attention of the public." 



WAY MARKS TO 

APOSTOLIC BAPTISM; 

Or, Historical Testimonies demonstrating the Original Form op thb 
Rite as ordained by our Lord Jesus Christ, and administered 

By his Holy Apostles. 

1 vol. 18mo. Price, 35 cents. 
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